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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tradesmen’s Tokens of 17th Century.— 
Mr. Brockett, of Gateshead, who is pre- 
paring an illustrated Catalogue of the 
Yorkshire Tokens, is disposed to append 
to his work a list of all the collectors of 
Tokens in the kingdom, with a view to 
enable them, by mutually communicating 
information, to contribute towards the for- 
mation of a complete Tradesmen’s-Token- 
History of the kingdom. Mr. B. will be 
glad to receive the addresses of any col- 
lector, or collectress, who may be willing 
to assist in this way in accomplishing the 
object in view. 

Mr. Ursan,—Permit me to consult 
your readers upon a matter of some ge- 
neral interest. I mean the way of life of 
William Paterson, the founder of the Bank 
of England, who resided in Westminster 
from 1701 to his death in January 1719. 
He had a house in Queen’s Square in 1713; 
and there is a tradition that he assisted 
Sir Theodore Jaussen in constructing that 
square. He had extensive knowledge as 


a mathematician, and an obscure trace 
exists of his having taught mathematics in 


Westminster about the beginning of the 
last century, at a time when he was strug- 
gling for an indemnity for his losses in 
Darien, which the Government at last 
granted. 

It is also certain that he lived in West- 
minster in 1703, when he gave his own 
books as the foundation of a public library 
of finance and trade. Another curious tradi- 
tion proves him in Queen’s Square at this 
period. My narrator of that tradition, an 
old inhabitant of Westminster, used to 
hear his father tell of the famous calcu- 
lator employed by Government, who lived 
there ; and who, sitting over his papers at 
the window, prevented the boys at play 
disturbing him with their noise, by regu- 
larly striking his table with a little hammer, 
as my friend’s father had heard from other 
people. This would carry us far towards 
1717, when three editions of Paterson’s 
last work, that on the Sinking Fund advo- 
cated by Walpole and adopted by Parlia- 
ment, were published. 

Yours, &c. WESTMONASTERIENSIS. 

To the constitutional lawyer the last 
Session of Parliament will be remarkable 
for having decided the question as to the 
right of contractors for loans to sit in Par- 
liament ; a decision, perhaps, more con- 


sonant with common sense than the strict 
dictates of law. The antiquary of a cen- 
tury hence will also, perhaps, note in his 
Hallam that it was in this year that the 
two Houses ceased to communicate by a 
Master in Chancery or the Queen’s Ancient 
Sergeant, and substituted for these old 
gentlemen the simple expedient of a 
letter.— Times. 

The late Joseph Hume, M.P. and 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent.—It is a very 
curious and interesting fact that the last 
letter written by the late Mr. Hume was 
to the Queen, informing her thet he had a 
balance to pay into her hands, saved from 
the wreck of her father’s property, of 
which the duke had made him a trustee. 
About a dozen persons, among whom was 
Hume, had engaged to pay off the duke’s 
debts, and Hume managed it all—he 
saved the duke’s credit, paid off all his 
debts, coaxed his property, allowed him to 
die a popular and respected man, and, in 
clearing up his own affairs in the world, 
had a considerable balance to pay into the 
hands of his old friend’s daughter. This, 
of course, will astonish people, who could 
never have supposed the radical Hume on 
good terms with a royal duke. But there 
was something more than that. He was 
on good terms with the Queen, who had, 
as a girl and a woman, as Princess and 
Queen, the highest regard for him, and for 
whom he had the most unbounded respect. 

The will of the late Marquess of Tho- 
mond has been proved at Doctors’-com- 
mons by Mr. William Stanhope Taylor, 
of Tunbridge Wells, the husband of one of 
the deceased nobleman’s nieces, and his 
nephew, Mr. Mark Antony Saurin, of 
Dublin, and Mr. Frederick Dowling, of 
Bath, the trustees and executors. The 
personal estate in England is sworn under 
50,0007. The testator devises his mansion 
in Bath, with its contents, to the Mar- 
chioness, for whom he has liberally pro- 
vided. The estates in Ireland are to be 
sold by the trustees, and the proceeds are 
to be divided among his collateral relatives. 
The following are bequests to charitable 
institutions in Bath—General Hospital, 
100/.; Bath United Hospital, 100/.; Pe- 
nitentiary, 100/.; East and West Walcot 
Dispensaries, Monmouth-street Society, 
and Eye Infirmary, 50/. each. 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 


The Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover. 
1855. Bentley. 


2 vols, 8vo. 


OUR readers are familiar with the 
style of Dr. Doran. They know his 
wonderful fertility of illustration, the 
ease with which he enlivens the dullest 
subjects, and how aptly he brings his 
variety of lore to bear upon every in- 
cident that falls under his pen. He 
here applies himself to a higher theme 
than any he has previously touched. 
The Queens of England under the 
House of Hanover—the history of the 
court of England for more than a 
hundred years—is the business now 
before him. He treats the subject like 
afruit-garden, passing through it from 
tree to tree, and gathering something 
ripe and pleasant wherever he plants 
his foot. ; 

Of the first queen mentioned in the 
book, Sophia-Dorothea, the wife of 
George I. one rather wonders how she 
got here, for queen she never was. 
The daughter of a German potentate 
of little renown and less importance, 
a duke of the small territory of Zell, 
the lady brought to her husband a re- 
spectable fortune and an attractive 
cage her heart she did not bring 

im, for it was already given to an- 
other. She married under the persua- 
sion of her father for the chance of 
royalty, which she never obtained. 
Her husband married for the only 
purpose which ordinarily unites kings 
and queens. She brought him a prince 
and also a daughter, and he rewarded 
her with neglect and insult. He 
surrounded her with his mistresses, 
and heaped upon her all the ill-usage 
whichin such acase seems tocome natu- 
rally from a weak and vulgar nature. 
Miserable but for the circumstance of 
her having children, it was the ill-for- 


By Dr. Doran. 


tune of Sophia-Dorothea, in the little 
court of her husband’s father, the Elec- 
tor of Hanover, to be thrown in the 
way of a young Count Philip Christo- 
wel von Kénigsmark, whom she had 

nown in her own home when she was 
achild. The early acquaintance was 
renewed under circumstances which 
rendered it doubly dangerous. K6- 
nigsmark, as colonel of the elector’s 
guards, had access to the palace at all 
times, and was the very man to attract 
a lady’s eye and to flutter a heart that 
was not firmly held and bound, as the 
lawyers have it, in the chains of a 
legitimate affection. K6nigsmark was 
moreover every way fitted for an in- 
trigue;—a bold unscrupulous felloy— 
licentious as he was handsome and ac- 
complished. Some little courtesies 
which he was observed to render the 
princess attracted attention and she 
was warned. One would have thought 
that her children would have been to 
her a perpetual warning, did not every 
one know instances in private life in 
which the tie even of a numerous 
family has been insufficient to restrain 
a wandering heart. Dr. Doran fights 
the cause of Sophia-Dorothea man- 
fully, but we think unsuccessfully. The 
facts he tells as an historian neutralise 
his ingenuity as a champion. Letters 
passed between them. As electoral 
age she several times admitted 

im to a private audience. Again and 
again was she warned. Her husband’s 
treatment of her, when he became sus- 
picious, was even brutal. She fled from 
his house to that of her father, who 
insisted upon her return to her home 
and children. She returned accord- 
ingly. One night, when her husband 
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was absent, she received Kénigsmark 
in her chamber, in the presence of an 
obsequious confidante. It is said that 
he went thither upon an invitation 
forged by one of the mistresses of her 
father-in-law. It matters not. When 
he arrived he was admitted, and Sophia 
poured the tale of her woes resulting 
from the conduct of one libertine into 
the ears of another, equally worthless, 
but far handsomer and in every way 
more attractive. 
course all sympathy. He offered to 
escort her to a refuge—some happy 
spot where she would be secure against 
the wrongs of her husband. He men- 
tioned Paris, and proposed to protect 
her thither. She more modestly sug- 
gested the court of her cousin of Wol- 
fenbuttel. Such conversation was con- 
tinued until past midnight. 

In the meantime the writer of the 
forged letter, probably astonished at 
the success of her villainy, hastened to 
the prince elector, the father of So- 
phia’s husband, and procured from him 
an order to arrest Kénigsmark as he 


left the chamber of the princess. A 


body of armed men was stationed in a 
hall through which the count was to 
pass. They were told to kill him rather 
than permit him to escape. Hidden 
behind a massive projection around the 
fire-place they awaited their victim. As 
he passed they rushed on him from 
behind. The touch of a hostile hand 
roused the gallant man to defend him- 
self. He drew his sword and dealt 
around him, but the soldiers—who be- 
longed to the domestic or household 
guard—rushed on him with old- 
fashioned weapons, spears or battle- 
axes, and in an instant he who had 
just quitted—probably reluctantly— 
the excited delights attendant upon 
wooing a married princess in the cham- 
ber sacred to her husband, fell dead 
at the feet of his assailants. The old 
elector, astounded at the fatal result, 
thought to save exposure by directing 
an immediate interment of the body. 
A hole was dug in one of the vaults, 
or under a staircase in the palace, and 
there, covered with quicklime, the 
young count was quickly huddled away 
out of sight. 
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How to deal with Sophia-Dorothea 
was a question of enormous difficulty. 
A consistory, or some tribunal of that 
character, specially appointed, investi- 
gated the case. All the facts con- 
nected with Kénigsmark were kept out 
of sight—buried with him in his grave. 
A divorce was pronounced, on the 
ground that Sophia-Dorothea had re- 
fused to live with her husband, which 
was construed into a desertion of her 
matrimonial duties. Everything that 
the most injured husband could re- 
ceive from the law was given to the 
electoral prince. He was allowed to 
marry again, and his wife’s property 
was in some way or other turned over 
to him in trust for her children, with 
the annual reservation of some eight 
or ten thousand thalers for herself. 
With this income she was subjected to 
perpetual imprisonment in the castle 
of Ahlden, near Zell. Dr. Doran, as 
we have stated, contends stoutly for 
the innocence of Sophia-Dorothea. 
We hold the facts stated by him to be 
suflicient evidence to the contrary. 
The virtue of a wife is gone when she 
gives the encouragement of a midnight 
interview to such addresses as those of 
Kénigsmark. But is there not extant 
other evidence upon the subject than 
that mentioned by Dr. Doran? Are 
there not in existence the letters which 
passed between the princess and K6- 
nigsmark? Have they not been lately 
published in Germany? We have been 
told so, and that they establish conclu- 
sively the guilt of the princess.* We do 
notmean of course to deny the many ex- 
tenuating circumstances which may be 
pleaded on behalf of the unhappy So- 
phia-Dorothea. She was shamefully ill- 
used, but she was a mother, and from 
her person was to spring a race of kings. 
She was incautious, and had faults 
of temper. ‘Towards her husband any 
exhibition of ill-temper might be ex- 
cused, but the infinite importance to 
society of the unsullied maintenance of 
the virtue of a wife forbids us to say 
one word in palliation of her conduct 
towards Kénigsmark. Condemn, if 
you will, as unnatural and absurd the 
whole system of royal marriages, allow 
it to be a fearful and terrible leading 


* Since this was written we have ascertained that the letters in question were 
published in 1847 in the Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung, and that our informa- 


tion as to their contents is strictly accurate. 
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into temptation—the same may be said 
of many marriages in private life—but 
so long as the marriage tie exists, any 
tampering with its sacredness on the 
part of the woman destroys the very 
foundation of all the rights and duties 
of society. If the conduct of her hus- 
band towards Sophia-Dorothea was 
past endurance, it is incredible that 
she was altogether without redress, 
and equally so, that to obtain redress 
was the motive which prompted her in- 
timacy with Kénigsmark. 

This tragic incident took place in 
1694. In 1715 the husband of Sophia- 
Dorothea succeeded to the throne of 
England. She still remained a pri- 
soner at Ahlden, where she kept up 
the state of a sovereign princess, and 
busied herself in acts of charitable 
duty towards her neighbours, but was 
totally dead to all her old connections. 
The increased dignity of her husband, 
the fortunes of her children, one of 
whom had become Prince of Wales, 
and the other Queen of Prussia, 
were nothing to her. She remained 
“Duchess of Ahlden,” and nothing 
more. Rumours of these changes may 


have reached her, but she took no part 


in them. In no sense whatever was 
she ever Queen of England. Dr. Doran 
tells us that the only domestic incident 
during the reign of her husband, in 
which she was permitted to participate, 
was the mourning for her mother, the 
Duchess of Zell. She had, however, 
interests of her own, one of which was 
that of saving money, either from the 
love of accumulation, or with a view 
to an escape by bribing her keepers. 
But her agents were dishonest, and 
she lost her money. In this state of 
absolute seclusion she lived until the 
2nd November, 1726, shortly after 
which day the London Gazette an- 
nounced the decease of a “ Duchess of 
Ahlden,” without remark or comment. 

The next subject of Dr. Doran’s 
lively pen is Caroline, the Queen of 
George II. a lady whose character 
reads very differently, according as we 
derive it from a Whig‘ or Tory writer. 
That she was a woman of unquestion- 
able mental superiority is the boast of 
one party, and the unwilling admission 
of the other. Substantially ruler of 
the country for many years, she pro- 
bably did more to fix the House of 
Hanover on the throne than any other 
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royal person. Her husband, with his 
mistresses, was with many people an ob- 
ject of contempt, but who ever dreamed 
of applying the word “contempt” to 
Caroline? Half her life was past in 
rectifying her husband’s blunders, or 
doing acts by way of counterpoise, and 
what she did, she did nobly, with true 
queenly dignity of manner and spirit. 
Her tongue was one of those “with a 
tang,” and made her many enemies, 
but so did it friends. Many things 
she did kindly, many liberally, many 
generously, nothing meanly. We say 
this in spite of Dr. Doran’s harsh com- 
ments upon her acting on the recom- 
mendation of Walpole to advise the 
King to bring his Hanoverian mistress 
with him to England. It was a case 
of a complex character—one of those 
cases which can only occur to royal 
wives; but in our judgment Caroline 
acted on the occasion with a degree of 
self-sacrifice almost heroical. Her con- 
duct to the mean-spirited and perverse 
Prince Frederick, her eldest son, is 
fully detailed by Dr. Doran. As in 
almost all family quarrels, neither 
party was actually in the right, and 
certainly Frederick was as malicious 
and unprincipled a person as can be 
conceived. He evidently prided him- 
self, like a silly boy, upon spiting those 
whom a mere regard for propriety, to 
say nothing of duty or affection, ought 
to have taught him to treat with some 
degree of respect. The Queen, on 
her side, exercised towards her son her 
power of sharp talking in a way which 
was in the highest degree reprehensi- 
ble ; and her refusal to see him on her 
death-bed was, perhaps, scarcely justi- 
fied even by his abominable conduct 
on the occasion— 


‘We shall have good news soon,’’ he 
was heard to say at Carlton House ; “ We 
shall have good news soon: she can’t hold 
out much longer.’’ There were people 
who were slow to believe that a son could 
exult at the idea of the death of his mother. 
These persons questioned his “‘ favourite,’ 
Lady Archibald Hamilton, as to the actual 
conduct and language adopted by him, and 
at such questions the mature mistress 
would significantly smile, as she dis- 
creetly answered, ‘‘Oh, he is very de- 
cent.” 


That Caroline was a woman of the 
highest courage, and capable of the 
most dignified self-devotion, is un- 
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questionable. No one was ever more 
intolerant of cant, or affectation of any 
kind, and no one, in her own person, 
when placed in solemn circumstances, 
exhibited more strikingly the power 
which is found in simplicity and plain- 
ness of speech and behaviour. Dr. 
Doran’s account of her death-bed ex- 
emplifies this portion of her charac- 
ter :— 


And so matters went on, progressively 
worse, until Sunday, the 20th—the last 
day which Caroline was permitted to see 
upon earth. The circumstances attending 
the queen’s death were not without a cer- 
tain dignity. ‘‘ How long can this last ?” 
said she to her physician, Tessier. ‘‘ It 
will not be long,’’ was the reply, “ before 
your Majesty will be relieved from this 
suffering.”’ ‘‘The sooner the better,’’ 
said Caroline. And then she began to 
pray aloud; and her prayer was not a 
formal one, fixed in her memory by re- 
peating it from the Book of Common 
Prayer, but a spontaneous and extempo- 
rary effusion, so eloquent, so appropriate, 
and so touching, that all the listeners 
were struck with admiration at this last 
effort of a mind ever remarkable for its 
vigour and ability. She herself manifested 
great anxiety to depart in a manner be- 
coming a great queen; and as her last 
moment approached, her anxiety in this 
respect appeared to increase. She re- 
quested to be raised in bed, and asked all 
present to kneel and offer up a prayer in 
her behalf. While this was going on, she 
grew gradually fainter, but, at her desire, 
water was sprinkled upon her so that she 
might revive, and listen to, or join in, the 
petitions which her family (all but her 
eldest son, who was not present) put up 
to heaven in her behalf. “ Louder !’’ she 
murmured more than once, as some one 
read or prayed. ‘ Louder, that I may 
hear.’ Her request was complied with, 
and then one of her children repeated 
audibly the Lord’s Prayer, In this Caro- 
line joined, repeating the words as dis- 
tinctly as failing nature would allow her. 
The prayer was just concluded, when she 
looked fixedly for a moment at those who 
stood weeping around her, and then ut- 
tered a long drawn ‘ So 1? Tt was 
her last word. As it fell from her lips the 
dial on the chimney-piece struck eleven. 
She calmly waved her hand—a farewell to 
all present and to the world; and then 
tranquilly composing herself upon her bed, 
she breathed a sigh, and so expired. 
Thus died Caroline; and few queens of 
England have passed away to their ac- 
count with more of mingled dignity and 
indecorum. 
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Dr. Doran's second volume contains 
the lives of two ladies whom many of 
the present generation can well remem- 
ber: Charlotte, Queen of George III. 
and Caroline, the unhappy wife of his 
successor. Never did two persons stand 
in more absolute contrast. 

Strange as it seems to those who re- 
member Queen Charlotte only in her 
latest years, and stranger still to those 
who look upon the portrait prefixed to 
Dr. Doran’s second volume, the young 
girl Charlotte-Sophia of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz was judged by her contempo- 
raries to possess features by no means 
unattractive. Perhaps their judgment 
was led astray by the print-shops’ like- 
nesses of the young queen, and espe- 
cially by the one mentioned by Dr. 
Doran of a young beauty, from the 
plate of which the printseller erased 
the name, and issued the portrait of 
that of the royal consort. But although 
certainly never handsome, or even 
good-looking, there was about her at 
her accession the charm of fresh and 
blooming youth, and the attractiveness 
of self-possession and easy manners. 
She was what our grandmothers used 
to call, and think at the same time they 
were speaking commendable English, 
“vastly genteel.” 

Her personal history as queen lacks 
the excitement of curious adventure 
or moving incident of any kind. She 
and her husband began life in the 
simplest of all possible ways, and when- 
ever they could indulge their own 
tastes, simplicity was followed by them 
in everything. Her first object was to 
make herself acquainted with the 
language of the people over whom 
she was called to preside, and in the 
disposition of her day a considerable 
portion of every morning was for a 
long time given up to this important 
business, under the tuition of Mr. Ma- 
jendie. “She was an apt scholar,” 
says Dr. Doran, “improved rapidly, 
and though she never spoke or wrote 
with exceeding elegance [we should 
have said, with any elegance at all], 
yet she learned justly to appreciate 
our best authors, and was remarkable 
for the perfection of taste and manner 
with which she read aloud.” Needle- 
work was her chief personal employ- 
ment, and music her relaxation, the 
harpsichord being her instrument, 
which she accompanied with her voice 
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“ almost en artiste.” Her chronicler re- 
cords also that one of her evening 
amusements was “a homely game at 
cribbage,” and that “the innocently- 
spent day” was closed with a dance. 
In all this there was much to com- 
mend, but that which made her reign 
conspicuous even from its commence- 
ment, and still stamps upon it a cha- 
racter most honourable, was the 
decorum and external purity which 
she introduced at court. ‘The kind of 
people who had carried everything 
before them in the royal palaces and 
in the kingly presence from the time 
of Charles IL, the ladies who gloried 
in their shame and outfaced all modesty 
and female decorum, disappeared at 
once from that high scene. ‘The com- 
mon sense and virtue of a simple Ger- 
man girl put them to the rout. Evil 
customs which the licentious court of 
France had made fashionable through- 
out Europe for at least a century, no 
longer received support in England :— 
“The English court,” remarks Dr. 
Doran, “ was now the only court in 
Europe at which vice was discounte- 
nanced, and virtue set as an example 
and insisted on in others.” This sudden 
revolution—a revolution of the highest 
and most beneficial character—was the 
work of Queen Charlotte. To her be- 
longs the glorious title of “ RestorER 
or THE Purity oF THE ENGLISH 
Court,” and although some of her own 
children failed to profit to the full by 
their mother’s good example, the seed 
which she sowed has never failed. To 
her it is attributable that vice has never, 
since 1760, been able again to lift up 
its brazen face at court and elbow 
modesty out of doors. Nor—let it be 
remembered—was the change one that 
affected merely the court. In this 
country there is a large body of people 
amongst whom the example of the 
court, be it for good or ill, is omnipo- 
tent. Before Charlotte’s time that ex- 
ample had too frequently been one of 
evil character. She threw all the 
weight of the court into the other 
scale, and that not doubtfully or occa- 
sionally, but decidedly and consist- 
ently. Inestimable have been the 
blessings which have been the result. 
The whole tone of the morals and 
usages of society have thus been gra- 
dually improved. People have ceased 
to be ashamed of not being considered 
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vicious; the leaven introduced by 
Queen Charlotte has gradually leav- 
ened the whole lump. 

Nor was it merely a courtly purity 
which Charlotte patronised and prac- 
tised. No household in the kingdom 
was better managed, or conducted on 
simpler principles, than that of the 
youthful king and queen. They were 
early risers, and thus secured two 
hours in the morning “emphatically 
as their own.” At eight o’clock there 
was “a joyous family breakfast” of 
parents and children. At one or two 
o'clock the children dined, and when- 
ever it was possible the king and queen 
dined with them. All the family met 
again at the close of the day, and there 
was a weekly holiday passed in Rich- 
mond gardens, or some other quiet 
spot, where father, mother, boys, and 
girls, gave themselves up to sports and 
enjoyments of all kinds. The result 
of this excellent physical training was 
obvious in the free growth and healthy 
appearance of the royal children— 
“THE family”—as it was the custom of 
the fathers and mothers of that day to 
term them. There are few of us who 
cannot bear testimony to the enthu- 
siasm with which our fathers and 
mothers used to speak of the graceful- 
ness and beauty which distinguished 
the royal stock, and the attachment 
which was excited towards them by 
their free and graceful courtesies. 
Such families, properly considered, are 
objects of intense commiseration. No 
life on earth is so deeply dangerous 
as the one to which they are born. 
Surrounded by temptations ; fooled by 
flatterers; never able practically to 
become acquainted with the realities 
of life, or to regard men and women 
except as creatures made to serve 
them; and above all things, unable to 
indulge their affections, but made—that 
is, their hearts, and the disposal of their 
hands—the puppets of political factions 
and state convenience, — God help 
them! Their grandeur becomes a mere 
wearisome chain, and their so-called 
greatness is too frequently a covering 
to as much unhappiness as exists any- 
where in the wide world. 

Time as it ran on brought many 
troubles into the family of Charlotte. 
The character of the king rendered him 
occasionally unpopular. The Prince 
of Wales was fooled and cheated, and 
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involved in innumerable dissipations, 
from which it would be next to a 
miracle if the heir-apparent in such a 
country as ours could escape. He fell 
also, naturally, into the arms of the 
political opposition, and thus added 
the disputes of faction to the pecu- 
niary and other difficulties which arose 
between him and his father. Ulti- 
mately the king’s mind gave way, 
first temporarily, and afterwards with 
few if any lucid intervals. Party dis- 
putes added acuteness to the misery 
thus brought into the royal family. 
Perhaps in the whole kingdom there 
was not a more divided or a more 
afflicted mother and family than Queen 
Charlotte and her noblechildren during 
the disputes about the Regency. Of 
the queen’s conduct at that time we 
will not speak. She learned bitterly 
by what unreal mockeries she was sur- 
rounded, and may well be pardoned if 
the knowledge thus forced upon her 
urged her into some acts of indis- 
cretion. 

But that which made Queen Char- 
lotte most unpopular as her life drew 
towards its close was her fondness for 


money, and a presumed obstinate at- 
tachment to the forms and ceremonies 


of her station. These were two feel- 
ings which are said to have grown 
upon her in after-life. As a young 
woman she was esteemed perhaps not 
generous, but certainly free in money 
matters; in age she became penurious 
and a hoarder. An additional allow- 
ance of 10,0002. per annum, paid to 
her for attending upon her sick hus- 
band, was set down to her love of 
money, and made her extremely un- 
popular. As a young queen the forms 
of royalty were an incumbrance to 
her, she delighted to shake them ofl; 
in middle age she became strict and 
punctilious to her children; and in 
old age she is currently believed to 
have clung to old-fashioned etiquette 
with a pertinacity not less childish than 
it was opposed to the universal spirit 
of an age which called for a relaxation 
of allcumbrous ceremonies. The little 
shrivelled old lady, whose countenance 
had become the very reverse of attrac- 
tive, and whose habit of snuff-taking 
made her an object of ridicule, outlived 
the popularity which waited on the 
young bride, and even accompanied 
the motherly matron; although, from 
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all we see of the matter in Dr. Do- 
ran’s volumes, probably the popular 
feeling towards her majesty was built 
upon very slight foundation. The 
time has not yet arrived when the 
whole truth upon these subjects can 
be learnt. When it comes, it is not 
unlikely that Queen Charlotte’s fame 
will be benefited by the disclosure. 
No one will contend that she possessed 
any single element of greatness, and if 
in old age weaknesses and infirmities 
grew upon her, still she remained, 
what she had ever been, an upholder 
of things good, and a firm maintainer 
of the honour and respectability of 
the English Court. Peace be to her 
memory ! 

Caroline of Brunswick, the last of 
the queens whose fortunes are dis- 
cussed by Dr. Doran, forms a melan- 
choly, nay even in some sense a dis- 
gusting subject for biography. The 
times are too recent, the shadows upon 
her tomb too dark and angry, too 
many of the actors in the great scene 
of what was called her trial are yet 
amongst us, and too few of the private 
documents relating to that melancholy 
business have yet been published, for 
an historical writer to deal with the 
subject effectually. Dr. Doran has 
used his materials with good effect. 
We rather think that the biography of 
Caroline is the best in the work, but 
after all the writer's labour it is a sad 
and miserable history. Caroline came 
of a brave and noble stock, and pos- 
sessed qualities which betokened the 
character of her descent. When she 
described the heart of a Brunswicker 
as a place where fear was not to be 
found, the heart she delineated was 
her own. This noble heart was left by 
her parents almost untrained. Never 
was any one more entirely indiscreet, 
or more absolutely without the power 
of self-guidance. The martial stern- 
ness of her father excited her to re- 
bellion, the frivolous silliness of her 
mother moved her to contempt. Lov- 
ing laughter, and possessing the power 
of exciting it in others, she never 
paused to consider whom her sharp 
sentences might wound. Wishing to 
be popular, and bountiful in giving 
even to a fault, she yet too often made 
enemies of those upon whom she 
conferred favours, by the wrong way 
in which she did what in itself was 
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right. When selected to become the 
bride of a prince who had led the life 
of a town rake for many years, and 
who, besides a multitude of temporary 
acquaintances, had been already mar- 
ried to one if not two most charming 
women, she was a mere ignorant viva- 
cious child, who wrote badly, spelt bad- 
ly, dressed badly, was inattentive even 
to personal cleanliness, and was totally 
unacquainted with the manners and 
character of the people amongst whom 
she was going—knew, in fact, nothing 
about them, except that her intended 
husband was a libertine, and his mother 
a precise, severe old lady, whom from 
childhood she had been accustomed 
to hear talked about with disrespect. 
Caroline’s leading quality was spright- 
liness—a quality in itself admirable, 
and, under the circumstances, inesti- 
mable, but it was a sprightliness un- 
guided by any — a mere 
thoughtless, airy, frivolous, uncon- 
trolled ebullition of good spirits, which 
had no aim except that of producing 
a em ae effect. It must not be 
supposed that this sprightliness was 
always good tempered. Not at all. 
When the circumstances and the hu- 
mour served, she could use raillery 
and sarcasm with what she thought 
excellent effect; and, when in the 
hands of cunning people, she could be 
led to do this, or almost anything else, 
without difficulty. She had no con- 
cealments, and, when thrown off her 
guard, would follow any guidance. 

The selection of such a wife for such 
& son seems to have rested mainly 
with George III. Amongst his foolish 
actions, it was perhaps the silliest. 
“ To keep” a husband like the Prince 
of Wales would have been “a task 
indeed” for the cleverest woman in 
Christendom ; as it was, he was turned 
over to a weak giggling girl, without 
education and without principle, igno- 
rant of herself, of the world, and of 
every thing. What ensued ought not 
to have surprised any one. -Disgust 
on the part of the prince, and fiery 
indignation on that of the lady, were 
the natural results. 

After the birth of the Princess 
Charlotte, and the separation between 
her parents, the Princess of Wales’s 
hankering after popularity assumed a 
new form. She was for ever thrusting 
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herself before the public, and claiming 
their pity on account of the persecu- 
tion to which she was unquestionably 
subjected. The Prince, on his part, 
grew to hate her most intensely. Every 
new exhibition of her anxiety to have 
the people on her side added depth to 
his animosity, and that which annoyed 
him most of all was to find that, 
although the success of the Princess 
was but partial with the higher classes 
of the community, she managed to 
secure to herself the affection of their 
daughter the Princess Charlotte. This 
was a great point for the unhapp 

Caroline, but she did not avail herself 
of it. The return of peace opened the 
continent and she determined to travel. 
In England she had rendered herself 
conspicuous by actions which were far 
too free to be agreeable to our notions 
of propriety. On the continent she 
seemed almost to throw aside restraint. 
At first her conduct was strange, odd, 
extravagant, in the highest degree. 
After a time it took the form of per- 
fect recklessness on the score of mo- 
desty. Her English attendants now 
abandoned her; and her household 
fell into the hands of Italians, me 
by titles which she took upon herself 


to grant. Assisted by them she made 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
of Lake Como, echo with tales of her 
free, and, according to English notions, 


immodest life. What ensued is well 
known. On the accession of her hus- 
band to the throne she returned to 
England to claim her rights as Queen, 
and dare inquiry into her conduct. 
The folly of a ministry, over com- 
pliant to the wishes of the sovereign, 
occasioned the investigation to assume 
a form which excited public sympathy 
on her behalf. She was believed to 
be oppressed, and was therefore taken 
up by the people. Her battle was 
fought triumphantly, she was saved 
from legal penalties, and thought she 
should have been supported in counter 
attempts at annoyance. Failure broke 
her heart. The removal of her body 
to the sea coast for embarkation was 
effected in a way which irritated the 
people—still consistent in their oppo- 
sition to. presumed injustice. The 
streets of London were barricaded and 
blood was spilt around the hearse, but 
the people got _ and the un- 
2 
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fortunate Caroline found at last a rest- 
ing place by the side of her brave 
father and brother, in the vaults of 
the church of St. Blaize, the patron of 
Brunswick. 

These tales of mingled splendour 
and unhappiness are effectively told 
by Dr. Suen. The moral of the 
book is that 


—— ’tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistering grief 
And wear a golden sorrow. 


Tn this life there is nothing really 
worth striving for but that peace of 
mind which is the result of a heart at 
ease, and a conscience brought into 
conformity with the will of God. 


SHAKSPERE COMPARED WITH GREEK AND LATIN WRITERS. 
(Continued from p. 251.) 


HaMLetT. 
1. 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.—Act i. Sc. ii. 
wavrwy aeieroy avoen ray ta) x bork 
ursivac’ soley GAXov ovx pes roré.—Soph. Trach. 808. 
Slaying of all men upon earth the best, 
Such as we never shall behold again. 
9 
But tell, 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements ! why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly in-urn’d, 
Hath cast thee up again ! 
tidwrov ’Agyov. 
Asi, da... 
6 D% arogeveras DoAsov dup’ EXwY, 
dy ovd: xarbavovTa yaia xsvbes.—Ausch. Prometh. 580. 
it comes, the spectral form of Argus ! 
Hide it, O earth! I tremble at its shape, 
Still it is there ! its countenance as night ! 
And earth no longer hides the buried dead ! 
3. 
Confin’d to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purged away.—Acct i. Sc. v. 
Penitusque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris, 
Ergo exercentur poenis..... 
Aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni.— En. vi. 737. 
4, 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain.—Act i. Se. v. 
Ay iyyedQou ob uvimoow dirrous Pervwye— Asch, Prom. 808. 
Think upon these words, 
And grave them on the tablets of thy brain. 


5. 


To hold as ’twere the mirror 
Up to nature.—Acct iii. Sc. ii. 


xardv avowwiver Biov xarowrgov.—Aristot. Rhet. Lib. iii. c. 3. 
A truthful mirror shewing the life of man. 
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6. 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ.—Act ii. Sc. ii. 
avavdos, cadns, sues eyytros.— ABsch. Seven Chiefs, 82. 
A clear, a true, a tongueless messenger. 


Kine Ricuarp III. 
1. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy schooldays frightful, desperate, wild, and furious ; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and venturous ; 
Thy age confirm’d, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody.—Act iv. Sc. iv. 
GAR odes wv Puyovera penteobey oxdrey, 
ove’ tv reohaios, obr idniioavra ww, 
or’ ty yevsiou ZuarAoyh reiwmares, 
Aixn weoctine xa xarnksioure.— Asch. Seven Chiefs, 661. 
But neither when his eyes 
First saw the light of life; nor in the growth 
Of infancy ; nor in th’ advancing years 
Of youth ; nor in his riper age-—did Justice 
E’er deign instruct, or mark him for her own.—Potter. 
3. 
Amazé the welkin with your broken staves.—Act iii. Se. iii. 
dogirivaxros aibne ia 
paiveras—ld. Ib. 142. 
The gleaming lustre of the brandish’d spear 
Glares terribly across the troubled air.—Potter. 


OTHELLO. 
1. 
What did thy song bode, lady ? 
Hark! canst thou hear me? I will play the swan, 
And die in music.—Act v. Se. ii. 
nd6 Tos, xdxvov dinny 
roy Uorarey uirrpaon, bavicsmoy oor, 
xsiras Qianrwe rovd.— Esch, Agamem, 1419. 
See where he lies; and she 
That like the swan warbled her dying notes, 
His paranymph lies with him.—Potter. 
2. 
I am not sorry neither; I’d have thee live ; 
For, in my sense, ’tis happiness to die.—Act v. Sc. ii. 
ov otTw Oavei, 
@dorep od cavTs révde rpovOnKac vopor. 
raxdc yap “Ane pgorog avdpi Svorvyei.—Eurip. Hippol. 1048. 
Though on thyself thou hast pronounced thy doom, 
Thus thou shalt not die, for to the wretched 
Death is happiness. 
3. 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well.—Act v. Sc, ii. 
"Epwrec, v7ip piv dyay 
2Obvrec, odk Evdotiayv— 
ei 0 dug ENOot 
Kozpic, odk adAa Oebc¢ 
ebxapic obrw.—Eurip. Medea, 627. 
Immoderate love no honour knows ; 
But wisely when pursued, not heaven 
Contains a lovelier deity. 
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Kine Lear, 
1. 
T am a man 
More sinn’d against, than sinning.—Acct iii. Se. ii. 
imei ra y’ Epya pov 
metovOdr’ tari paddov i) dedpaxdra.—Soph. Cd. Col. 268. 


Yes, for my deeds I am the sufferer, 
Not th’ offender. 


2. 


Let the great gods 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now.—Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulgéd crimes 
Unwhipp’d of justice; hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace.—Acct iii. Se. ii. 


Hi qui trepidant, et omnia fulgura pallent, 
Quum tonat: exanimus primo quoque murmure ceeli ; 
Non quasi fortuitus, nec ventorum rabie, sed 
Iratus cadat in terras—cura graviore timetur 
Proxima tempestas—saxa Deorum 
Hec et tela putant.—Juven. xiii. 223. 


3. 
Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman.—Act v. Sc. iii, 
yArdoone TE ovyijy Supa O jovxoy woe 
mapeixev.—Eurip. Troj. Capt. 656. 
Her voice was ever gentle to her lord, 
Gentle her bearing. , 


4, 


Thou must be patient; we came crying hither: 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air, 
We wawl, and cry.—Act iv. Sc. vi. 


Non vides qualem vitam nobis verum natura promiserit, 
que primum nascentium omen fletum esse voluit.— 
Seneca, De Consolat. ad Polyb. c. xxiii. 


Romeo anv JULIET. 
1. 


When griping griefs the heart doth wound, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
Then music, with its silver sound, 
With speedy help doth lend redress.—Act iv. Sc. v. 


olreveg Upvoug imi piv Oariatc, 

imi r’ citarivac, kai mapa Seimvorc 

etpovro, Bio reptvag axodc.—Eurip. Medea, 194. 
Who for the feasts and banquets have invented 


Songs and sweet hymns, th'enhancing solaces 
Of human toils. 


It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No Nightengale.—Act iii. Sc. v. 


“Hpog 0° diyyedog ipepsgwvoe andar. 
Sappho, Schol. Eurip. Electr. 184. 
The sweet-voiced nightengale, herald of the spring. 
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Kine Henry VIII. 
3 
Cromwell! I charge thee fling away Ambition; 
By that sin fell the angels: how, then, can man, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t ?—Acct iii. Sc. ii. 
ti Tig Kaxiorne Saypdywy idieoar 
prortpiag, wai; pr cby’. aduog 6 Oé0¢.—Eurip. Pheeniss. 541. 
Why dost thou woo Ambition, 
That most malignant goddess? O, forbear ! 
For she’s a foe to Justice.—Wodhull. 
2. 
Like the lily, 
That once was mistress of the field, and flourish’d, 
T’ll hang my head, and perish.—Act iii. Sc. i. 
Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 


Languescit moriens; lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput.— in. ix. 435 


Kine Henry VI.—Parrt III. 


The owl shrick’d at thy birth, an evil sign ; 
The night-crow cried, aboding luckless time ; 
Dogs howl’d.—Act v. Sc. vi. 

Obsczenique canes, importunseque volucres, 
Signa dabant.—Georg. i. 470. 


CyYMBELINE. 
Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Must be half workers ?—Acct ii. Se. v. 
xpiiv dp’ GddoBev 1d0ev Bporode 
maidag rexvovc0a, OjAUv 5 ob« elvar yévoc.—Eurip. Medea, 573. 
Far better were it for the human race 


Had children been produced by other means, 
No females e’er existing.—Wodhull. 


AntHony AND CLEOPATRA. 
1. 
Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news.—Act ii. Sc. v. 
aripye yap ovdeic dyyehov Kany exv.—Soph. Antig. 277. 
The bearer of bad news is loved of none. 


Twetrru Nieur. 


She that had a heart of that fine frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kill’d the flock of all affections else 
That live in her? ’’—Act i. Sc. i. 
Sic cogitabam: hic parvee consuetudinis 
Caus4, mortem hujus tam fert familiariter, 
Quid si ipse amasset ? quid mihi hic faciet patri? 

Terence, Andr. Act i, Se. i. 


C. 
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THE DUTCH CRITICS OF THE l6ru, 17rH, anv 18TH CENTURIES. 


IN selecting for our readers’ notice 
the lives and literary labours of some 
of those distinguished men whose 
names are indissolubly united with 
that of Holland their country, we 
have chosen those only who flourished 
at the time of the revolt of the Ne- 
therlands from Spanish rule, and 
during about 120 years after that 
event. Not but that great men lived 
and flourished in the Netherlands 
both before and after that epoch, but 
that we have thought the coincidence 
of their literary labours with a time of 
troubled politics and almost continual 
wars worthy of remark, and that their 
appearing at what may be termed the 
commencement of the Dutch power in 
Europe, when their efforts in the 
quieter pursuits of life aided the 
energy of their political chiefs in ex- 
alting their national name, is a matter 
to be noticed. 

Thus we might say much upon the 
life and literary labours of the great 
Erasmus—a man, of whom the more 
we know, the more we have cause to 
admire and to respect him; one who, 
all things considered, was second to 
none of his age in candour and ami- 
ability, superior to most in profound 
scholarship and general learning. But 
Erasmus stands rather by himself: he 
belongs to a time when Holland was 
not known as Holland; and he lived 
successively in so many o of Eu- 
rope, disseminating his light and his 
learning so widely, that his native 
country is not quite entitled to claim 
him entirely as her own. Italy and 
Switzerland have equal claims; and 
he was a true citizen of the world in 
the most elevated sense of the term. 
Our notices will be confined to a pe- 
riod occurring after his death: and 
we find in the annals of Holland such 
a long catalogue of names all eminent, 
and justly eminent, in their day, that 
the principal difficulty is to make a 
due selection out of so many that are 
worthy of distinction. The subject, 
therefore—which can never be po- 
pular, from the very nature of its 
material,—requires to be condensed 
rather than expanded, and our re- 
marks shall be as brief as the case 
will admit. 


Our Readers should recall to their 
minds the peculiar position in which 
Holland was placed at the end of the 
16th century, when that small assem- 
blage of states had ventured to brave 
the power of the greatest monarchy in 
the world; and, aided partly by the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, 
and the relative positions of other 
powers, but mostly by the indomitable 
energy of their inhabitants, they eman- 
cipated themselves from the tyranny 
of Spain, and stood forth the second 
really free republic since the decline 
of the palmy days of the turbulent 
democracies in Italy. It is a struggle, 
the magnitude of which we cannot, 
perhaps, rightly estimate at the pre- 
sent day: but it was the second at- 
tempt of a people to gain political 
liberty, just as the Reformation had 
been, in the early part of the same 
century, the second to gain religious 
liberty ; and it was successful. Swit- 
zerland forms the other and the closest 
parallel to Holland in modern Europe : 
but Switzerland had not so unequal a 
contest to go through. The power of 
the house of Austria in the days of 
William Tell was nothing compared 
to what it became in the time of 
Philip II. And, again, the Swiss, 
though eminently brave, had the na- 
tural strength and the inspiration of 
their mountains to aid them in the 
struggle ; the Dutch, on the other 
hand, had only the calm monotony of 
their marshes and canals, or the in- 
tricate windings of their old feudal 
cities, to help them in fighting for their 
native homes, and to make those homes 
dear to them. They fought notwith- 
standing, aided at times by neighbour- 
ing Protestant powers; and they fought 
well, and the victory was ultimately 
theirs. But at the outset of the contest 
it was not as if Poland should ever 
again rise against the colossus of 
Russia; or La Vendée against France; 
still less as if the North American states 
could again have to fight for their lives 
against their mother country; but it 
was as though a single county or de- 
partment of England or of France 
should defy all the rest, and, after 
suffering the extremities of war, should 
win the title of “independent.” We 
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may judge, however, of the spirit which 
animated the Dutch in their bloody 
and obstinate resistance, by the results 
that immediately followed: they did 
not split themselves up into states that 
were jealous of and bickering against 
each other, and doing nothing in the 
aaa world, as Switzerland has ever 

een; nor did they run wild with free- 
dom, and end in a military despotism, 
as France has twice done; nor did they 
degenerate into an upstart, insolent, 
and sordid set of men, talking of peace 
and freedom, but prone to foreign 
aggression and social tyranny, as in 
the United States of North Lense. 
Though they had many faults to re- 
proach themselves with, and though 
they were, perhaps, not more nor less 
immaculate as to political vices than 
other nations, they certainly did pre- 
sent to the worid, for nearly two cen- 
turies after their emancipation, the 
sight of a sober-minded, industrious, 
and intelligent people, enjoying and 
not very greatly abusing their freedom, 
leading the way in the pursuits of com- 
merce, and maintaining in arts and 
arms, in science and in literature, one 


of the most honourable positions ever 


attained by any people. Who would 
ever have suspected the Dutch—those 
quiet, phlegmatic, amphibious crea- 
tures—of being able to found and to 
maintain a school of painting, which in 
its peculiar points has never been sur- 
passed, and appears now in a fair way 
never to be rivalled? Who could 
have foretold that the merchants and 
fishermen of Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam should send out navies to cope 
with those of England and France, 
and even at one time to ride triumph- 
ant in the Thames? Yet so it was; 
and, as we shall see, the sons of the 
merchants and the pastors of Holland 


shed a lustre on the universities of 


their native land not to be eclipsed by 
all the light of Italy, or Germany, or 
France, or England; and they have 
taken a place in the world of letters 
not to be estimated by the ephemeral 
opinions of a single generation, but 
such as has stood the test of time, 
and becomes more solid the longer it 
endures. 

Modern scholars in tracing back 
their researches are almost sure, in 
some branch or other, to come upon a 
Dutch foundation; and there is scarcely 


any department of ancient literature in 
which they will not find that Dutch 
critics have laboured so effectually as 
to leave little room for new criticisms 
properly so called. If any light be 
now shed upon ancient literature,— 
and it comes in a copious stream from 
Teutonic regions,—it takes its. origin 
in the application of other sciences to 
polite letters: it springs from a more 
extended knowledge of mankind, from 
a better insight into the physical dif- 
ferences of the human race,—from 
more accurate geographical description, 
—from the slowly-extending diffusion 
of a knowledge of Eastern history, 
Eastern usages, and Eastern languages, 
—and from the advantage which every 
subsequent race of examiners into 
such mattérs must have over their pre- 
decessors by the possibility of com- 
paring and sifting the labours of those 
who have gone before them. 

Few modern critics will disclaim the 
debt of literary gratitude due to their 
Dutch brethren of former days. The 
circumstance of a bright period of li- 
terary distinction (to say nothing of 
what was done in the other branches 
mentioned above,) following imme- 
diately upon the political emancipation 
of the Dutch, forms the peculiar glory 
of that people : it has not happened to 
the same extent in other republics, 
though much has been done in Switzer- 
land, and something is now doing in 
the United States; the cases, it is true, 
are not in all respects parallel ; yet the 
harvest of literary honour that Hol- 
land had the good fortune to reap can- 
not be denied as fairly and peculiarly 
her own portion. 

We now proceed to notice a few 
particulars of the lives and labours of 
some of her more eminent literar 
sons. Their lives indeed are so well 
known in the learned world that what 
is to be said may be put in a small 
compass. 

Justin Livsius was born at the vil- 
lage of Isch, near Brussels, Oct. 18, 
A.D. 1547, his father’s uncle, Martin 
Lipsius, having been a great friend of 
Erasmus. It appears that he made 
considerable proficiency in his studies, 
for at the age of nine years he had 
composed several poems: and soon 
after entering his nineteenth year he 
published some lectures. It is said 
that he had once the intention of enter- 
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ing into the order of Jesuits, but was 
revented by his parents: he, however, 
came secretary to Cardinal Gran- 
velle, and in this capacity visited the 
principal libraries and literary capitals 
of Germany and Italy. This fortunate 
circumstance seems to have given the 
finishing touch to his studies; for we 
find him early in life filling chairs at 
Jena and Leyden. In the latter uni- 
versity Prince Maurice of Orange was 
one of his pupils, and on his afterwards 
accepting a chair at Louvain, the Arch- 
duke Albert of Austria and the In- 
fanta Isabella of Spain, Governors* of 
the Netherlands, were among his au- 
ditors. 

Lipsius is principally known for his 
intimate acquaintance with Roman 
antiquities and for his acuté criticisms 
upon Roman authors, though his Latin 
style of writing is not considered so 
correct as might have been expected 
from his knowledge of the language ; 
and it is stated that he was not a good 
Greek scholar. Nevertheless his repu- 
tation as a learned man became dis- 
seminated throughout Europe, and he 
received offers from more than one 
Prince to settle in his states. Henr 
IV. of France, and Pope Paul V. eac 
wished to secure his services, and he 
was offered a chair in the University 
of Pisa. The chief reproach brought 
— him is his versatility in matters 
of religion: thus he was born a Ca- 
tholic, as being a denizen of the Spanish 
Netherlands; but on going toJena and 
Leyden he professed the Protestant 
religion; yet on taking his chair at 
Louvain he again resorted to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and even pub- 
lished a writing which encouraged 
persecution. In his later days he seems 
to have carried his religious opinions 
much further than was approved of by 
his friends, and he wrote several 
things in honour of the Virgin, inclu- 
ding an account of miracles performed 
at a chapel where he was accustomed 
to pay his devotions. In this place, 
La Halle, he suspended a silver pen 
near the figure of the Virgin, with an 
inscription attributing the success of 
his writings to her auspices. As a 
further token of his gratitude, he be- 
queathed at his death a furred gown, 
commonly worn by him, for this iden- 
tical statue. 

His works form six folio volumes, 


and are classed under the heads of 
Sacred History, Roman History, Fo- 
reign History, Politics and Ethics, Apo- 
logetical Works, Letters, &e. Among 
other peculiarities recorded of him, it 
is stated that he knew all Tacitus b 
heart. He wrote a very illegible hand, 
was ridiculously fond of dogs and 
flowers, but hated music. He married 
in 1574 a widow lady, Anne Calistrie, 
but had no family, and he died at Lou- 
vain in his 59th year, a.v. 1606. A 
monument was erected to him at Ant- 
werp by the magistrates of that city ; 
but he was buried in the church of 
the Cordeliers at Louvain, where a 
handsome tomb and effigy were placed 
over his remains by his widow. 

Cornetius Grorttus, uncle of the 
celebrated man of that name, was him- 
self a scholar of no mean reputation. 
His family, originally a French one, of 
the name of Cornetz, settled at Delft 
in 1430, and was always one of the 
most notable in that city. Cornelius, 
after filling several municipal offices, 
was made heteer of Philosophy and 
Jurisprudence in the University of Ley- 
den (A.D. 1575) then lately founded ; 
and he filled this chair with distinction 
until his death in a.p. 1601. 

Hueco Grotius was son of John 
Grotius, or Van Groot, brother of the 
above, and was born at Delft, April 
10, 1583, where his father (who had 
been curator of the University of Ley- 
den, and had lived there some time 
with his brother Cornelius,) held the 
office of burgomaster. The young 
Grotius received so good an educa 
tion, and had such remarkable abili- 
ties, that before he was fifteen years 
of age he was able to sustain public 
disputations in philosophy. In 1598 
he accompanied the celebrated Barne- 
veldt in his embassy to the court of 
France, and found time to draw up 
notes on the works of Marcianus Ca- 
pella, which he actually published be- 
fore he was sixteen years old. At 
seventeen he began to practice as a 
barrister, having previously taken the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and was 
appointed Advocate-general before he 
had entered his twenty-fifth year. In 
1613 he was settled at Rotterdam, was 
made syndic of that city, and in the 
same year was epetchel to England, 
to settle some disputes between the 
Dutch and English East India traders. 
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He had previously published his trea- 
tise Mare Liberum, in reply to Selden’s 
Mare Clausum, and had asserted the 
free right of the Dutch to trade in the 
Indian Ocean. In 1618 he was in- 
volved in the fall of his protector 
Barneveldt, and was condemned, not 
like him to death, but to a scarcely 
less severe punishment, perpetual im- 
prisonment and confiscation of all his 
property. He was confined in the 
castle of Louvestein; from whence, 
after a year and a half, his wife, Mary 
van Regelsberg, rescued him by smug- 
gling him out of the prison in a chest 
employed by a washerwoman at Gor- 
kum, for bringing backwards and for- 
wards his linen. He now took refuge 
at the court of Louis XIII., where he 
was munificently received and allowed 
a pension by that monarch. Here he 
resided eleven yé@ars, and wrote in the 
interval several of his principal works, 
among others the celebrated treatise 
De Jure Belli et Pacis, which is the 
foundation of the modern law of na- 
tions. At this time also he published 
his great work on the Truth of the 
Christian Religion, which he had ori- 
ginally written, or rather sketched out, 
in verse, having merely intended it to 
be a sort of popular treatise for the 
use of sailors in the Dutch East India 
service. He ultimately gave it to the 
world in its well-known shape of Latin 
prose, of admirable elegance and pu- 
rity—the characteristics indeed of all 
his Latinity,—and this work has since 
been translated, at various times, into 
English, French, Flemish, German, 
Greek, Persian, and even Arabic. The 
translator in the last case was Pococke, 
the famous English traveller, who had 
the highest opinion of its merits, and 
seems to have contemplated its being 
employed in the conversion of Maho- 
metans to Christianity. In 1632 he 
once more returned to Holland, on the 
invitation of Prince Frederic Henry 
of Nassau; but finding his enemies 
still too much embittered against him 
he went to Hamburg, and there, in 
1634, received the post of ambassador 
to the court of France from Queen 
Christina of Sweden. Upon this he 
returned to Paris and again resided 
there eleven years; but after this 
period a feeling of jealousy on the part 
of the Chancellor Oxenstiern against 
Cardinal Richelieu (who had rescinded 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XLIV. 


the pension of 3,000 livres formerly 
granted to Grotius,) caused him to be 
recalled. He went to Stockholm, ob- 
tained leave to retire from the queen, 
and set off to return home; but the 
ship in which he had embarked was 
wrecked on the coast of Pomerania, 
and he died in the small town of Ros- 
tock, August 28, 1645. His body was 
brought to Delft, and there interred in 
the family vault. 

Few men, whether during or after 
their life, have enjoyed a greater and 
perhaps a better founded literary repu- 
tation than Grotius. His works are 
very voluminous, and all good; all cha- 
racterised by profound learning and 
good sense: the admixture of which 
qualities may be ascribed to his long 
experience of the world arising from 
his habits of public life. His notes on 
the gospels are not inferior in excel- 
lence to those of any commentator ; 
and besides the greater works men- 
tioned above, his histories of Belgium 
and of the northern nations, his letters, 
his various theological tracts, and his 
minor historical treatises, are still read 
by the studious. Altogether they form 
noble monuments of such a well-stored, 
ingenuous, and excellent mind. In 
religion Grotius appears to have been 
an Arminian, although some have as- 
serted that he was a Socinian, and 
others have even called him an atheist, 
without any foundation. One of his 
biographers ' styles him a moderate 
Protestant, anxious to reconcile the 
Lutheran with the Roman Church, 
Notwithstanding the excellence of his 
treatise on the Right of Peace and 
War—which was undertaken by him 
at the recommendation of Peiresc, 
and met with universal approbation in 
northern and western Europe—it was 
put on the list of proscribed books at 
Rome. The History of the Low Coun- 
tries is divided into twenty-three books, 
and comprehends the period from the 
departure of Philip II. to the year 
1608 : it is a work that may be com- 

ared to the Historical Memoirs of De 

hou. Salmasius, Milton’s adversary, 
was jealous of this great man’s merit, 
and employed his pen against him. 

Grotius left three sons and a daugh- 
ter. Of the former the second, Peter 
Grortivs, was one of the most skilful 
diplomatists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He held the oe posts of 

97 
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Minister Residentiary of the Prince 
Palatine with the States-general of 
Holland: afterwards for seven years 
that of Pensionary of Amsterdam : then 
ambassador to Sweden and the North- 
ern Courts; and subsequently he was 
sent, as his father had been, on a mis- 
sion to the court of France, in the time 
of Louis XIV. His latter days were 
troubled by political prosecutions at 
home brought against him by his ene- 
mies, and he was forced for a time to 
fly into Germany; but he ultimately 
surmounted these difficulties, and died 
at his country-seat in Holland, in his 
seventieth year. The public talents of 
his family did not expire with him, for 
one of his sons filled the oflice of Dros- 
sart at Berg-op-Zoom, in 1695. 

Few families in a private station of 
life can present more honourable annals 
than those of the Van Groots, who 
from 1430 to 1700—a space of two 
hundred and seventy years—stood 


amongst the foremost of their fellow- 

citizens and countrymen in civic virtue, 

and public as well as literary ability. 
There were two families of the name 


of Gruterus celebrated in the Dutch 
literary world. The one to be men- 
tioned first was that of Thomas Gru- 
terus, who was professor at Duisburg, 
and had taken refuge in the palatinate 
from the persecutions carried on against 
the Protestants in the Netherlands. 
One of his sons, Peter, practised as a 
physician at Dixmude and Ostend, and 
is known for some learned collections 
of letters published on various sub- 
jects; another, James, was Professor 
of History at Middleburg in 1604; a 
third, Reinier, was Principal of the 
college of Casimir, in the university of 
Heidelberg; and the fourth, John, 
travelled into Italy, but, having there 
taken too active a part in opposing the 
Roman doctrine of the eucharistical 
presence, he was forced to fly from the 
country, in order to escape the arms 
of the Inquisition. 

Theother family of this name, and the 
more celebrated of the two, on account 
of the fame of Joun Grurterus, was 
of Antwerp, where his father, Walter, 
was burgomaster, but was forced to 
fly to England for refuge from thé 
persecutions raised by the Spanish 
government against all Protestants, 
when he went to reside at Norwich. 
He was married to an English lady of 


[Oct. 


the name of Catherine Tisham, who 
was a woman of considerable learning, 
being mistress of the French, Italian, 
Latin, and Greek languages; and it 
is recorded of her that she used to 
read Galen in the original Greek. It 
was to his mother’s instructions that the 
young John Gruterus owed his early 
taste for and proficiency in the learned 
languages; and it was no doubt through 
her influence that his father sent 
him to the university of Cambridge, 
where he studied several years. He 
afterwards studied law for some time 
in the university of Leyden, and took 
there his doctor's degree in that faculty. 
Being forced to leave his country, from 
the hostilities of the Spaniards, he 
went into France, and remained there 
some years. We afterwards find him 
in Prussia, and then in Saxony, where 
Duke Christian gave him the Chair of 
History in the university of Wittem- 
berg. Ultimately he became attached 
to the university of Heidelberg, where 
he filled the office of librarian, and had 
the misfortune to see not only the 
public library plundered, and its most 
precious MSS. and books carried off 
to Rome, but also to lose his own pri- 
vate library, valued at 12,000 crowns, 
in the same manner. This happened 
in 1622; and Gruterus, who had re- 
tired to Bretten, and afterwards to 
Tubingen, died in the house of his son- 
in-law, Smendius, at Berhelden, Sept. 
10, 1627, aged 66. 

Gruterus is reckoned to have been 
one of the most indefatigable students 
that ever existed: he is said to have 
studied nearly all day and the greater 
part of the night, constantly standing 
to his work, and frequently with his 
pen in his hand. One of his chief 
works is his Thesaurus Criticus, in six 
volumes 8vo. in which he has collected 
a great number of the most celebrated 
critical works extant in his time; an- 
other is the Delicie Poctarum Gallo- 
rum, Italorum et Belgarum, in nine 
volumes; a third is the Florilegium, 
comprising a collection of the proverbs 
of all nations, with learned notes. He 
also published the Chronicon Chroni- 
corum, in four volumes; but the best 
known of his compilations is his cele- 
brated collection of all the ancient in- 
scriptions known to the world in his 
days. This work had been originally 
begun by Martin Smetius, a native of 
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Brussels, who spent six years in visit- 
ing all parts of Italy in search of in- 
scriptions, and, having amassed a great 
number, he added to them those already 
collected by other scholars. When he 
had finished his work, and it was still 
unprinted, a Flemish gentleman com- 
missioned Smetius to write out for him 
a complete copy of it. This he set 
about; but ere it was done his house 
took fire, and all his MSS. were burnt, 
except fifty leaves that had been kept 
apart from the rest. [is employer 
encouraged him to set about the work 
again, and probably aided him in the 
task with his purse, for we know that 
he accomplished it, and placed it in 
the hands of his patron. ‘This gentle- 
man, Laurinus Van Watervliet, went 
into France to escape from the wars 
of the Low Countries, and took with 
him Smetius’s MS. together with the 
great collection of ancient medals 
formed by Herbert Goltzius, at an im- 
mense cost of time and money; but 
while on his road had the misfortune 
to be pillaged of the whole by the 
English troops then in garrison at Os- 
tend. Poor Smetius meantime had 


been hung for a Protestant at Brus- 


sels; and these great collections 
seemed to be for ever lost. However, 
Goltzius married the widow of his 
brother compiler; and Jan Douza, 
happening to be sent at that time by 
the States-General on a public mis- 
sion into England, had the good for- 
tune to purchase there of a soldier the 
MS. of the Inscriptions. This was 
placed in the hands of Lipsius, who 
published them in one volume folio ; 
but Gruterus afterwards made con- 
siderable additions to them, and pub- 
lished them at Heidelberg in 1601. 
The Emperor of Germany had so high 
an opinion of Gruterus from this work 
that he gave him what was then con- 
sidered a high favour, the exclusive 
privilege cr copyright of his works, 
and destined for him the title of Count 
of the Empire, but died before the 
letters patent were signed. Gruterus 
is said by one of his biographers to 
have left notes on all the authors of 
ancient Greece and Italy, and he cer- 
tainly has given an excellent edition 
of Cicero. He was married four times. 

Joun Meursius was born at Los- 
dun, near the Hague, in 1579, and 
shewed so early an aptitude for clas- 


sical literature that, before he was thir- 
teen years of age, he could compose 
Greck verses with facility. Barne- 
veldt, when going as ambassador of 
the States-General to the Court of 
France, took the young Meursius with 
him, in the same way as he took young 
Hugo Grotius; and sent him with his 
own son to the university of Orleans, 
where he studied in the faculty of 
law. He afterwards accompanied his 
benefactor to various parts of Europe, 
profiting by the libraries he inspected ; 
and in 1610, on returning to Holland, 
was appointed Professor of History 
and of Greek Literature in the uni- 
versity of Leyden. In 1625 however, 
being persecuted at home, in conse- 
quence of his connection with Barne- 
veldt,” he was induced to accept the 
post of Professor of History and Poli- 
tics in the university of Sora, then 
lately established, offered to him by 
Christiern [V. of Denmark. Meursius 
discharged the duties of his new office 
with great credit until his death on 
Sept, 20, 1639. Meursius was one of 
the most learned of the great Dutch 
professors, and has left us several most 
valuable treatises on ancient Athenian 
laws and manners, which may be said 
to be the foundation of what we now 
know on the subject. These are all 
published in the great ‘Thesaurus of 
Gronovius. Another important work 
is his Glossary of the Greek Language 
in the Middle Ages, which, though 
superseded by the Targer work of Du- 
cange on the same subject, is never- 
theless of no small interest and value. 
He also left a considerable body of 
annotations on various Greek authors, 
and his authority is generally con- 
sidered decisive in matters of philology. 

Daniet Hernstius was born at Ghent, 
A.D. 1580, and was descended from a 
family of distinction which had often 
supplied magistrates for the city. At 
the age of three years, in consequence 
of the civil wars then distracting the 
country, he was carried by his parents 
into Holland, and there remained for 
the rest of his life. After studying at 
the Hague, he was removed to the 
university of Franeker, in Friselafd, 
where he distinguished himself, and 
thence came to Leyden, following the 
courses of Joseph Scaliger. He soon 
rose to distinction in this university, 
and ultimately attained the posts of 
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secretary and librarian of the univer- 
sity, having been, on Scaliger’s death, 
appointed Professor of History in his 
stead. An eloquent Latin discourse 
of his on the nature of a good library 
and the duties of a librarian attracted 
much notice in those days. The great 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden wished 
him to accept a political appointment 
as one of his councillors, and Pope 
Urban VIII. a learned pontiff, and a 
patron of letters, earnestly pressed 
him to come to Rome. The Republic 
of Venice too conferred on him the 
dignity of a Knight of the order of St. 
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Mark. He was an excellent Greek 
scholar, and has left behind him nume- 
rous works both in that language and 
in Latin, including poems and trans- 
lations of ancient authors. He died 
Feb. 25, a.p. 1645. His son Nicholas, 
also a learned man, and a good Latin 
poet, has left behind him numerous 
monuments of his literary labours, in- 
cluding editions of Ovid, Valerius 
Flaccus, Claudius, Prudentius, and 
Virgil, upon the latter of which he is 
said to have spent thirty years. 
H. Loneurvitte Jones. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PEERAGE OF IRELAND. 


THE question relative to Her Ma- 
jesty’s right, in pursuance of the Act 
of Union, to create Peers for that part 
of the United Kingdom called Ireland, 
to which we adverted in our Magazine 
for July, seems to turn upon this point, 
What is the definite and legal sense of 
the term “ Peerage” ? 


Few of our readers will require to 
be informed that various peerages may 


be vested in the same individual. 
Very many members of the House of 
Lords are now peers both in Scotland 
and Great Britain, or in Scotland and 
the United Kingdom; in Ireland and 
Great Britain, or in Ireland and the 
United Kingdom; having the privi- 
lege of sitting in the House of Soot 
in virtue of their peerages of Great 
Britain or the United Kingdom, and 
of voting in the election of represen- 
tative peers in right of their peerages 
of Scotland or Ireland. There are 
four cases of peerages of all the three 
kingdoms being vested in one person. 
The Marquess of Abercorn in Great 
Britain is Earl of Abercorn in Scot- 
land and Viscount Strabane in Ireland; 
the Marquess of Hastings in the United 
Kingdom is Earl of Loudon in Scot- 
land and Earl of Moira in Ireland ; 
the Earl of Verulam in the United 
Kingdom is Viscount Grimston in Ire- 
land and Baron Forrester in Scotland. 
Lady Nairne and Keith (by marriage 
Countess de Flahault) is at once a 
baroness of Scotland, a baroness of 
Treland, and a baroness of the United 
Kingdom, each of which peerages are 


essentially distinct: the first she in- 
herited from her mother, and, as she 
has no son, it will probably descend 
to her eldest daughter, the Countess 
of Shelburne, and so to the future 
Marquess of Lansdowne; whilst the 
two baronies of Keith, conferred on 
her father with remainder to his daugh- 
ter, cannot descend in the next gene- 
ration to a female. There are other 
instances in which one person is in- 
vested with several peerages having 
different conditions of remainder or 
inheritance, which may hereafter be 
distributed to separate parties. The 
late Marquess of Londonderry pos- 
sessed four several patents of peerage 
of the kingdom of Ireland, and two of 
the United Kingdom: all the former, 
together with the barony of Stewart, 
conferred upon him in 1314, descended 
to his son, the present marquess ; whilst 
the dignities of Earl Vane and Viscount 
Seaham, having been conferred with a 
special remainder to the issue of his 
second marriage, devolved accordingly 
on his second son. 

In almost every case where the 
present tenure of a barony by writ 
is united with that of a peerage by 
patent, the former, being heritable 
by heirs female, is liable to become 
separated from the latter ; and this has 
actually occurred with the baronies— 
of Roos separated from Rutland, Hast- 
ings from Huntingdon, Clifford from 
Cumberland, Howard de Walden from 
Suffolk, North from Guildford, be- 
sides Talbot, Stanley, Compton, and 
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others which have fallen into abeyance, 
whilst the earldom has descended in 
the line of the heirs male. 

These are so many proofs that, in the 
English peerage at least, though dig- 
nities may for a time coalesce, or (as 
it is generally expressed) inferior may 
merge into superior dignities, yet they 
may also under certain circumstances 
emerge, and again become vested in 
several individuals. This might be 
the case with two baronies by writ, 
were the direct line to fail, and the 
collateral heirs be different persons ; 
or were they to fall into abeyance be- 
tween coheirs, the Crown might assign 
one barony to one, and one to an- 
other. And although in Ireland there 
may now be no baronies by writ,* yet 
peerages united for a time may have 
different remainders, as was recently 
the case with the earldom and barony 
of Norbury, to which we shall advert 
again presently. 

The framers of the Act of Union, 
however, appear to have regarded the 
term “ peerage” somewhat differently. 
In their view it seems that it im- 
plied the personal dignity or status of 
a peer, consisting in the right of sitting 
in the House of Lords, or of voting 
for representative peers, without re- 
gard to the circumstance whether such 
person was possessed of more patents 
of peerage than one. 

he Fourth Article of Union be- 
tween the kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland contains the regulations 
under which the peers of Ireland were 
in future to sit in parliament, and 
under which the Crown was to “ create 
peers of that part of the United King- 
dom, and to make promotions in the 
peerage thereof.” 

“To make promotions in the peer- 
age thereof”—an expression certainly 
inappropriate and incongruous when 
viewed with eyes that have studied in 
the pages of Dugdale, Cruise, and Nico- 
las. It looks as if it had emanated from 
the War Office or the Admiralty, rather 
than the College of Arms. When a 
Captain is promoted to a majority he 
ceases to be a Captain, when a Major 
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is promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy 
he ceases to be a Major, and when a 
Colonel becomes a general officer he is 
no longer styled Colonel, — though 
then, and never till then, he may be 
colonel of a regiment. But when a 
Baron is made a Viscount he does not 
lose his barony ; when an Ear! is raised 
to a marquesate he is both a Marquess 
and an Earl; and when a Marquess is 
elevated to the highest grade of the 
peerage he still retains all the accu- 
mulated dignities that may have de- 
scended to him from his ancestors, or 
that have been previously conferred 
upon himself. 

However, the Act of Union declared 

That it shall be lawful for his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, to create Peers 
of that part of the united kingdom called 
Ireland, and to make promotions in the 
peerage thereof, after the Union; 
and upon the authority of those few 
words which we have here printed in 
the italic character, the successive ad- 
visers of the Crown during the present 
century have acted very largely. The 
so-called “promotions” in the peerage 
of Ireland have been made without 
stint, mero motu of the Crown; whilst 
the “new creations,” understanding 
by that expression the elevation of 
commoners to the peerage, have been 
limited, in pursuance of the stipula- 
tions of the same article of Union, to 
one new peerage in lieu of every three 
that became extinct. In order to show 
the whole law in this matter we here 
introduce the entire clause which be- 
longs to this subject : 

That it shall be lawful for his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, to create Peers of 
that part of the united kingdom called 
Ireland, and to make promotions in the 
Peerage thereof, after the Union; pro- 
vided that no new creation of any such 
peerage shall take place after the Union 
until three of the peerages of Ireland 
which shall have been existing at the time 
of the Union shall have become extinct ; 
and upon such extinction of three peerages 
it shall be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, to create one peer of that 
part of the united kingdom called Ireland; 
and in like manner so often as three peer- 





_ * Formerly the Crown exercised its prerogative of summoning to the House of Peers 
in Treland, as to that in England, the eldest sons of dukes or earls in their father’s 
baronies ; as in the cases of Lord Dunkellin, son of the Earl of Clanricarde, 1711 ; 
Lord Forbes, son of the Earl of Granard, 1725; Lord Mountcastle, son of the Earl of 
Abercorn, 1735 ; and other earlier instances.—Liber Hibernie, t. i. 48. 
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ages of that part of the united kingdom 
called Ireland shall become extinct, it shall 
be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, to create one other peer of the 
said part of the united kingdom ; and if it 
shall happen that the peers of that part of 
the united kingdom called Ireland shall, 
by extinction of peerages or otherwise, be 
reduced to the number of one hundred, 
exclusive of all such peers of that part of 
the united kingdom called Ireland as shall 
hold any peerage of Great Britain subsist- 
ing at the time of the Union, or of the 
united kingdom created since the Union, 
by which such peers shall be entitled to 
an hereditary seat in the House of Lords 
of the united kingdom, then and in that 
case it shall and may be lawful for his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, to create 
one peer of that part of the united king- 
dom called Ireland as oftea as any one of 
such one hundred Peerages shall fail by 
extinction, or as often as any one peer of 
that part of the united kingdom called 
Ireland shall become entitled by descent 
or creation to an hereditary seat in the 
House of Lords of the united kingdom ; 
it being the true intent and meaning of 
this article that at all times after the Union 
it shall and may be lawful for his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, to keep up the 
peerage of that part of the united kingdom 
called Ireland to the number of one hun- 
dred over and above the number of any 
such peers as shall be entitled by descent 
or creation to an hereditary seat in the 
House of Lords of the united kingdom. 
(The next clause enacts that peerages in 
abeyance shall be deemed existing peerages, 
and that no peerage shall be deemed ex- 
tinct but on default of claim for a year 
after the death of the late possessor—the 
claim to be made in such form and man- 
ner as the House of Lords from time to 
time may prescribe. If after that, or a 
longer period, a claim be made and al- 
lowed, and a new creation shall have taken 
place in the interval, it is enacted that no 
new right of creation shall accrue to the 
crown on the next extinction of a peerage.) 
The creation of Irish peerages in the 
way of “promotion,” has, as we have 
already remarked, been unlimited. 
They have consisted of six marquesates, 
— Londonderry, Conyngham, West- 
meath, Ormonde (twice, in 1816 and 
1822), and Clanricarde ; fourteen earl- 
doms,—Limerick, Clancarty, Gosford, 
Rosse, Normanton, Charleville, Ban- 
try, Glengall, Sheffield, Kilmorey, 
Rathdowne, Listowell, Dunraven and 
Mount Earl, and eg and six 
viscounties,—Newcomen, Templetown, 
Lismore, Lorton, Frankfort, and Gort; 
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—in all, twenty-six. In every case, it 
may be presumed, the remainder has 
been within the limits of the same heirs 
who were already in the remainders to 
the existing peerage or peerages, and 
thus has been strictly fulfilled the idea 
of a “ promotion ” only, and not a “new 
creation.” And yet we find nothing in 
the letter of the Act of Union to re- 
strain the Crown from granting “ pro- 
motions” in the peerage with extended 
remainders. 

When in 1827 the earldom of Nor- 
bury was granted with a different re- 
mainder to that of the existent barony, 
being limited to the second son of that 
witty and eccentric law-lord the first 
earl, though such remainder was within 
that of the barony, yet it was regarded 
as a new creation, and founded upon 
the extinction of the three peerages of 
Newcomen, Whitworth, and Carlton. 
In this case, then, the anomaly was 
presented of an addition to the peer- 
age, without such immediate addition to 
the number of peers as the Act of Union 
contemplated. However, when the 


earl died, in July 1831, his dignities 
branched out into two “ peerages” (in 


the sense of the Act of Union) instead 
of one: but only six months after (in 
Jan. 1832), by the elder brother's death, 
the two peerages again coalesced, and 
thus the Crown seemed to have thrown 
away a turn of conferring a peerage 
of Ireland. 

It has not been very different in 
some cases where Irish peers of the 
new creation have been very shortly 
after advanced to the dignity of peers 
of the United Kingdom: as Lord How- 
den, created in 1819, was made a peer 
of the United Kingdom in 1831 ; Fitz- 
Gerald, created in 1826, a peer of the 
United Kingdom in 1835; Talbot de 
Malahide, created in 1831, a peer of 
the United Kingdom in 1839; Carew, 
created in 1834, a peer of the United 
Kingdom in 1838, All these, however, 
together with the other selections from 
the peerage of Ireland for admission, 
b the grace of the Crown, into the 
House of Lords, have tended to hasten 
the time contemplated in the Act of 
Union, when the body of purely Irish 
peers shall be reduced to one hundred, 
and more than one-fourth of the whole 
will be Representative Peers. 

On the other hand, that period will 
be very materially retarded should the 
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new interpretation of the law be con- 
firmed, which has been suggested by 
the legal advisers of the present ad- 
ministration, viz.—that the Crown is 
entitled to reckon each “ peerage” which 
becomes extinct, and not merely the 
extinction of each family occupying 
the status of a peer.* This discovery, 
which would authorise at once a con- 
siderable accession to the Peerage of 
Treland, and also a more frequent ex- 
ercise of the royal prerogative here- 
after, would thereby counteract the 
diminution of the body at its recent 
rate of progress, and have a material 
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this branch of our political constitu- 
tion, by its affording greater scope for 
the introduction of “ new blood” into 
the body. 

For, if the new interpretation be ad- 
mitted, it must apparently follow, not 
only that the Crown will be entitled to 
reckon an extinction whenever a peer 
age has expired, or may hereafter ex- 
pire, for want of a male heir in the 
senior line of a family, while another 
peerage, hitherto held in connection 
with it, is continued in another line of 
the same family—which was the case 
on the extinction of the earldom of 


and perhaps beneficial influence on Mountrath in 1802, but also when- 

* As to the suggestion of this new interpretation of the law, we suspect that it may 
be attributed to a return made by the late Ulster King of Arms, Sir William Betham, 
which was ordered by the House of Lords to be printed so far back as the 10th March, 
1840. It is entitled “ A Return of the Peerages of Ireland created since the Union, 
stating the Peerages on the Extinction or supposed Extinction of which each new 
Peerage has been created ; and also of all other Peerages of Ireland supposed to have 
become extinct during the same period.’’ The latter portion of this Return is intro- 
duced by the following very significant hint: “ The following Peerages, held by indi- 
viduals in whom were vested more than one peerage, have become extinct since the 
Union, but no Creation has hitherto been made in consequence of such Extinction,’’ 
They are Mountrath, Glandore, Clermont, and Cremorne. In another Return, made 
shortly after, Ulster returned nine such peerages (as further noticed in the next note). 

+ The Earl of Derby, on the 11th of June, stated these to be nine in number : of 
which, in our July magazine, p. 44, we named seven. We now find that in a Return 
made to the House of Lords on the 2d April, 1840, the late Sir William Betham 
enumerated the “* nine,’’ as follows : 

“‘ Glandore, Earldom extinct. Barony of Brandon continued, now also extinct. 

‘« Mountrath, Earldom and Viscounty extinct. The Barony of Castlecoote continued, 
now also extinct. 

‘* Clermont, Earldom extinct. 
since also extinct. 

‘* Oxmantown, Viscounty extinct. 
continued. 

‘* Cremorne, Viscounty extinct. Barony of Cremorne continued. 

‘* Dartrey, Barony extinct. Barony of Cremorne continued. 

‘* Massareene, Earldom extinct. Viscounty and Barony continued, 

‘* Farnham, Earldom extinct. The Barony of Farnham continued. 

‘* Castlemaine, Viscounty extinct. The Barony of Castlemaine continued.’’ 

In the year following this return of the late Ulster, another such instance occurred 
on the death of Earl O’Neill, whose Earldom, created in 1800, then became extinct, 
but the Viscounty created in 1795, and Barony created in 1793, devolved on his 
brother (and have since become extinct in 1855). Very recently, on the 3d July in 
the present year, the Marquesate of Thomond (1800) and Earldom of Inchiquin (1654) 
have become extinct, whilst the ancient Barony of Inchiquin (dating from 1536) has 
devolved on the Dromoland branch of the ancient house of O’Bryen. 

Sir William Betham’s return admits also of the four following remarks :— 

1. The Barony and Viscounty of Clermont were two distinct peerages, conferred in 
1770 and 1776; 

2. The Barony of Oxmantown and Earldom of Rosse are also distinct peerages, 
conferred in 1782 and 1806 —the latter, however, being of the class of “ Promotions ”’ 
since the Union ; 

3. but the Viscounty and Barony of Massareene are together a single peerage, con- 
ferred by the same patent in 1660. 

4. The Viscounty of Cremorne and Barony of Dartrey were not more distinct than 
many others in the long lis€ which we give presently. They were both conferred on the 
same individual, Thomas Dawson, in the years 1770 and 1785, and had not been nor 
could be separated. He was afterwards, in 1797, created Baron Cremorne, with 


The Viscounty and Barony of Clermont continued, 


[Barony of Oxmantown and] Earldom of Rosse 
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ever two or more peerages, i. e. dig- 
nities created at distinct periods, have 
or may become extinct together by the 
death of one individual. 

If the Peerages of Ireland that have 
become extinct since the Union be 
reckoned according to the sum total of 
patents, they will of course be con- 


1 Bateman, Viscount Bateman 
54 Coote, Earl of Mountrath 
2 Gore, Earl of Ross 
55 —— Viscount Belleisle 
56 —— Baron Gore 
Holmes, Baron Holmes 
Pery, Viscount Perry. . . 
Macartney, Earl of Macartney . 
Viscount Macartney 
Baron Macartney 
Fortescue, Earl of Clermont 
Payne, Baron Lavington 
Parsons, Viscount Oxmantown . 
Pennant, Baron Penrhyn . 
Damer, Baron Milton * 
Delaval, Baron Delaval 
FitzGerald, Baron Lecale . 
Cockayne, Viscount Cullen 
Verney, Baroness Fermanagh 
Longfield, Viscount Longueville . 
Baron Longueville 
Dawson, Viscount Cremorne 
Baron Dartrey 
Rochfort, Earl of Belvedere 
Viscount Bellfield 
Baron Bellfield 
Howe, Viscount Howe 
Agar, Baron Callan . 
Crosbie, Earl of Glandore 
Viscount Crosbie . . 
Malone, Baron Sunderlin 
Skeffington; Earl of Massareene 


FitzPatrick, Earl of Upper Ossory 


———— Baron Gowran P 
H.R.H. Edward Earl of Dublin 
Preston, Baron Tara F ‘ 
Cuffe, Baron Tyrawly ‘ 
Bulkeley, Viscount Bulkeley 
Douglas, Baron Glenbervie 
Philipps, Baron Milford 
Maxwell, Earl Farnham 
Barry, Earl of Barrymore . 
Viscount Buttevant ° 
Hanger, Baron Coleraine . ‘ 
Eardley, Baron Eardley . . 
Newcomen, Viscount Newcomen 
———— Baron Newcomen . 
Whitworth, Baron Whitworth . 
Carlton, Viscount Carlton ‘ 
Baron Carlton ‘ 
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siderably more numerous than has 
hitherto been supposed. As already 
reckoned — without the earldom of 
Mountrath, upon which the question 
has arisen—they amount to fifty-three; 
but, as reckoned by distinct creations, 
oe will amount to ninety—as fol- 
ows :— 


. . Created 1725 Extinct 1802 
1660 
1771 
1768 
1764 
1797 
1785 
1794 
1792 
1776 
1777 
1795 
1795 
1783 
1753 
1783 
1800 
1642 
1792 
1800 
1795 
1785 
1770 
1756 
1751 
1737 
1701 
1790 
1776 
1771 
1797 
1756 
1751 
1715 
1799 
1800 
1797 
1643 
1800 
1776 
1785 
1628 
1385 
1761 
1789 
1802 
1800 
1800 
1797 
1789 
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remainder to his nephew. However, these two items, ag above given, are especially 
remarkable, as tending to show that the late Ulster considered each patent as creating 


a distinct peerage. 


* Earl of Dorchester in the peerage of Great Britain. 
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74 Barry, Baron Barry* a . 
31 H.R.H. Frederick Earl of Ulster . 
32 Coote, Baron Castlecoote . ‘ ‘ : 
33 Luttrell, Earl of Carhampton . 

75 - Viscount Carhampton . 

76 Baron Irnham ‘ 

Gardiner, Earl of Blesinton ‘ : 
77, —— Viscount Mountjoy . ° 
78 ——— Baron Mountjoy ‘ 
Fortescue, Viscount Clermont . ° 
79 — Baron Clermont 
H.R.H. William-Henry Earl of Munster t 
Wolfe, Viscount Kilwarden ; 
80 Baron Kilwarden . 
Crosbie, Baron Brandon 
FitzWilliam, Viscount Fitz William 
Mathew, Earl of Llandaff . a 
Viscount Llandaff ° 
- Baron Llandaff 
Barnewall, Viscount Kingsland 
H.R.H. William-Fred. Earl of Connaught . 
Pennington, Baron Muncaster . . ; 
Alleyne, Baron St. Helen’s R ‘ 
O’Neill, Earl O’ Neill 3 
Ludlow, Earl Ludlow 
Baron Ludlow 
de Ginkell, Earl of Athlone i 
Mahon, Baron Hartland . ‘ ‘ 
Allen, Viscount Allen ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Sandford, Baron Mountsandford ‘ 
Dillon, Earl of Roscommon ¢ [claimed] 
Lord Kilkenny West ne 
Parkyns, Baron Rancliffe . 
Grenville, Baron Nugent . 
Carpenter, Earl of Tyrconnell 
85 ——— Baron Carpenter 
Lamb, Viscount Melbourne ‘ 
86 Baron Melbourne 
Netterville, Viscount Netterville [claimed] 

87 O'Neill, Viscount O'Neill 

38 ——— ‘Baron O’ Neill ? ; 1793 

89 O’Bryen, Marquess of Thomond. . . 1800 

96 ———— Ear! of Inchiquin ° 1654 ——— 


In addition, the further question made since the Union are not also to 
must arise, how far the “ promotions” be reckoned as distinct peerages: inas- 


1181 
1784 
1800 
1784 
1780 
1768 
1816 
1795 
1789 
1776 
1770 
1789 
1800 
1798 
1758 
1629 
1797 
1793 
1783 
1646 
1764 
1783 
1791 
1800 
1760 
1755 
1691 
1800 
1717 
1800 
1622 
1619 
1795 
1800 
1761 
1719 
1780 
1770 
1622 
1795 
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* By an error of the press this line, which o ought to have followed “ Barry, Viscount 
Buttevant,’’ in the preceding page, has been misplaced. 

+ It appears from Ulster’s return, dated 2d April 1840, that the Earldom of 
Munster was one of the three reckoned as extinct on the creation of the Barony of 
Oranmore and Browne in 1836. Its extinction was calculated from the accession of 
its possessor to the Crown as William the Fourth,—a course consistent with many 
precedents in peerages merging in the Sovereign, but for which the Act of Union had 
made no special provision. It is remarkable that all the sons of King George III. 
had Irish titles of peerage, except the eldest, George IV.—those of the Dukes of 
Sussex and Cambridge being in the peerage of the United Kingdom, conferred after 
the Union. The present Prince of Wales has the same Irish title as his grandfather 
the Duke of Kent, being Earl of Dublin (in the peerage of the United Kingdom), 
by patent dated .10 Sept. 1849. 

¢ The Earldom of Roscommon was supposed to have become extinct in 1816, and 
was actually one of the three upon which the Crown proceeded to create the Barony 
of Bloomfield in 1825. Afterwards, in 1828, the late Earl established his claim to the 
dignity ; and in consequence Sour extinctions, instead of three, were reckoned in 
support of the creation of the Viscounty of Guillamore in 1831. The Earl of Ros- 
common died in 1850: and there is still, we believe, a claim to this ancient peerage, 
but which has not yet been established. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XLIV. 3A 
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much as they are bona-fide patents of 
peerage in all respects resembling those 
of earlier times. There was actually 
no difference between the earldom of 
Norbury created in 1827 and the earl- 
dom of Ranfurly created in 1831, as 
regards their status or privileges, 
and each was conferred upon a person 
already in the Irish peerage; and yet 
the former, on account of the diverted, 
but inclusive and restricted, remainder 
already described, was reckoned as a 
“new creation,” and the latter as a 
“promotion” only. Except during 
the period of six months, the earldom 
of Norbury has been actually a pro- 
motion, like Ranfurly and so many 
more; and yet, should it hereafter 
become extinct, the Crown would in 
equity be entitled to consider it as a 
distinct peerage from the others which 
are now vested in the same individual. 
But the daw would say, according to its 
acceptation hitherto, that on the ex- 
tinction of the Toler family only one 
peerage became extinct. On the con- 
trary, according to the proposed inter- 
pretation we are now contemplating, 
there would be three—the barony of 
Norwood, created in 1797 ; the barony 
of Norbury, created in 1800; the 
earldom of Norbury and viscounty of 
Glandine, created in 1827. 

It has been already intimated, in a 
note to the preceding list of extine- 
tions, that when the Irish Earldom of 
Munster, held by H. R. Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, had merged in the 
sovereign upon the accession of that 
prince to the throne, such merging 
was reckoned as tantamount to an ex- 
tinction (on the creation of the Barony 
of Oranmore and Browne in 1836), 
although the Act of Union had made 
no provision for such an occurrence. 
Neither did the Act of Union contem- 
plate the event of the numbers of the 
peerage being diminished by the merg- 
ing of one peerage into another,—an 
event which has occurred in two cases, 
besides that of Norbury, already de- 
scribed. In 1831 John Viscount Ferrard 
(1797) and Baron Oriel (1790) became 
also Viscount Massareene (1660), that 
dignity having been conferred with the 
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privilege (almost singular in the king- 
dom of Ireland) of remainder to the 
heirs-general of its first grantee Sir 
John Clotworthy. Again, in 1841, on 
the accession of the present Earl of 
Egmont to that dignity, his former 
peerage—the Barony of Arden, con- 
ferred on his grandmother in 1770, 
merged in the higher title. 

It is obvious that the diminution of 
the number of Irish peers thus occa- 
sioned, ought in consistency to be rec- 
koned at one time or another,—either 
when two peerages coalesce in one per- 
son, or when they become extinct in 
one person.* 

Of the peerages created since the 
Union only two have hitherto become 
extinct, and they were both in the class 
of “ promotions,”"—the Marquesate of 
Ormonde and the Earldom of Blesin- 
ton. The former, which was created 
in 1816 and became extinct in 1820, 
was not reckoned as an extinction,— 
—the Earldom of Ormonde conti- 
nuing; and it was conferred a second 
time as a “ promotion,” in 1822. The 
Earldom of Blesinton was reckoned as 
an extinction on the creation of the 
barony of Talbot de Malahide in 1831: 
its extinction being accompanied by the 
extinction of the two peerages exist- 
ing in the family before the Union, viz. 
the Viscounty of Mountjoy, created in 
1795, and the Barony of Mountjoy, 
created in 1789. 

But now the question presents itself, 
Did the Earl of Blesinton die pos- 
sessed of only one peerage? or of two? 
or of three? Before the Act of Union 
he certainly had two: a third was 
given him in 1816. But did the Act 
of Union enact that the two should 
coalesce into one, and that the third 
should also be part of that one? Ap- 
parently, that was its intention ; but its 
effect is not equally clear; for we often 
find that laws bear a different con- 
struction from that which their framers 
are presumed to have intended. 

Such is the question raised by the 
claim on the part of the Crown of a 
presumed extinction in the Earldom 
of Mountrath in 1802. 

This subject was a second time 





* Though the existing contingencies of this kind are probably very few, yet they are 


not wholly imaginary. 


The earldom of Clanricarde, for instance, created in the year 


1800, may possibly merge in the marquesate of Sligo or the earldom of Howth, having 
been conferred with remainder to the issue male of the daughters of the grantee, who 
were Hester-Caroline marchioness of Sligo and Emily countess of Howth, 
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brought before the attention of the 
House of Lords by the Earl of Derby 
on the 24th of July. His Lordship 
expressed his disappointment that the 
new Lord Fermoy had not conducted 
the question to an issue by presenting 
his ies to be admitted to vote in the 
election of Representative Peers. No 
other step has been taken by the House, 
either in the appointment of a Select 
Committee, or in referring the subject 
to the consideration of the Committee 
for Privileges. But Earl Granville, on 
the same evening, undertook, on the 
part of the present administration, that 
they would not advise Her Majesty to 
any further exercise of her prerogative 
in this way before the meeting of the 
next Session of Parliament. 


Pope's Arrangements with Mr. Benj. Motte. 
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We propose to return again to the 
subject, and on that occasion shall 
po a list of all the new peerages of 

reland created since the Union, with 
the extinctions upon which each has 
respectively been founded; another 
list of the peerages created by way of 
*¢ promotion ;” and a third of the Trish 

eers upon whom peerages of the 

nited Kingdom have been conferred : 
and to these, though only bearing col- 
laterally on the subject, we propose to 
add a complete Catalogue of all the 
Peers of Ireland who have sat in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, on 
having been elected (for life) the Re- 
presentative Peers for Ireland. 


J.G. N. 





POPE’S ARRANGEMENTS WITH MR. BENJ. MOTTE. 


Bristol Road, Edgbaston. 


Mr. Ursan,—With this you will receive a copy of the Agreement for the three 
volumes of Miscellanies between Dean Swift, Alexander Pope, and Benjamin Motte. 
I also inclose copies of letters from Pope to Motte on the same subject, and Motte’s 
own statement of his dispute with the celebrated Curll of Dunciad notoriety respecting 


the said Miscellanies. 


Next month I hope to furnish you with Pope’s correspondence 


with my grandfather, the late Charles Bathurst, esq. 


Yours, &c. 


Copy of Agreement for “ Miscella- 
nies :"— 

“Whereas it is proposed to print 
certain Miscellanies by Dr. Swift, Mr. 
Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, &c. in two or 
more volumes, to be annexed to a 
volume under that title published by 
Mr. Tooke already, I hereby agree 
to pay for the Copy of the said Miscel- 
lanies at the rate of Four Pounds for 
each sheet, as much as they shall make 
printed in the present Octavo, and to 
pay for the said First Volume already 
a by Mr. Tooke * the sum of 

ifty Pounds: of which sum and sums 
Fifty Pounds to be paid down, One 
Hundred within Two Months after the 
Publication of the Two Volumes, One 
Hundred within Four Months after 
the said Publication; and, in case of 
another Volume to be added, the pay- 
ment for it at the same rate, to be 
also made within two months after its 


CHARLES BATHURST WOODMAN. 


Publication. In consideration whereof 
the sole Copy Right to be vested in 
me. And whereas there are to be in- 
serted Two or Three Pieces already 
printed by others, to which they have 
acquired a lawful Property from the 
Author; the same are intended to be 
included within this Agreement, and 
no part of the said Copy money de- 
ducted, except for as much as shall 
exceed Four Sheets. Witness my 
hand, Mar. 29, 1727. 
“ Beng. Morrs.” 
“* We whose names are hereto Signed, 
do agree to the aforesaid Conditions.f 
“ Jonatu. Swirr. 
“ Arexr. Pops.” 
On the back of the foregoing are 
the following memoranda :— 
“ Apt. 10, 1727. 
“Rect y® Sum of Fifty pounds in 
part of the aforesaid Agreement. 
“ A. Pops.” 





* Mr. Benjamin Tooke, Mr. Motte’s predecessor in business, 
t These two lines are in Pope’s autograph. 
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*% June 12, 1728. 

“This is to acknowledge that (hav- 
ing given Mr. Motte farther time for 
the payment of the first one hundred 

“ herein mentioned, which was due 
ast May) I have received of him a 
Note of fifty pound to me, payable 
next October, and another Note of 
fifty pound for Dr. Arbuthnot, pay- 
able next August, in part hereof. 
“ A. Pops.” 

“ We whose names are underwritten 
do hereby acknowledge, in behalf of 
ourselves and the Rev‘ D* Swift, that 
we have received full satisfaction of 
the within-named Benjamin Motte for 
the three volumes of Miscellanies within 
mentioned, now printed ; and that we 
have granted to the said Benjamin 
Motte, his executors, administrators, 
and assigns, the Entire Right and Title 
to the same for Fourteen Years from 
the date of the publication; and we 
do promise, at the expiration of the 
said fourteen years, to renew the said 
grant to him or his assigns for the 
further term of fourteen years for the 
sum of five shillings. And I, the said 
Benjamin Motte, in consideration of 
an abatement already made of twenty- 
five pounds, part of the Two Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds One, by virtue of 
the within Agreement for the First 
Three Volumes, do pons | quit claim 
to any pretensions I may have by vir- 
tue of this Agreement to the Fourth 
Volume of Miscellanies therein men- 
tioned, and I do hereby acquit the 
said Mr. Pope and the other persons 
here mentioned from the same. 

“ Witness our hands, July 1, 1729. 

“ Bens. Morte. 
* Arexr. Pops.” 


Mr. Motte’s statement of the dis- 
pute with the celebrated Curll, one 
of the heroes of the Dunciad, is thus ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Mr. Woodford t :— 


“Rev Sir,—The dispute with Mr 
Curll stands as follows :—For many 
years past he has made it his business 
to pick up straggling and imperfect 
copies of verses, which he has fathered 
upon Dr Swift or M" Pope, or some 
other name of reputation. Some of 
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these were really written by these 
gentlemen, but published by him with- 
out their knowledge and against their 
consent, and many pieces were laid to 
their charge which they knew nothing 
of, and were so worthless that they 
had reason to be ashamed of them. To 
vindicate their reputation they made 
a Collection of such things as were 
genuine, and have just now published 
them, having before, for a valuable 
and substantial consideration, made a 
formal conveyance of the copyright of 
them to me in May last. On the pub- 
lication of them I received the follow- 
ing letter from Curll :— 

‘Mr. Motte,—I have carefully 
examined your new last volume of old 
Miscellanies. In the Art of Sinking, 
your Authors have printed the Project 
for advancing the Stage, which is my 
copy; and most of the other pieces in 
the volume have been by me published 
many years ago. To-morrow night 
you'll find I have in some measure 
undeceived the Town. And todo my- 
self justice will reprint whatever is 
new in this last Volume as a just re- 
prizal for what they have taken from 
me that is old. 

‘ Yrs 


*E. Curt. 
‘ However Swift and Pope agree, 

Nor they nor you shall bubble me.’ 

“Q. Whether, in case he be in exe- 
cution in the Court of King’s Bench, 
that Court has not a power to curb 
him in such enormities ? 

“T am, with grateful respect, 

* Your obliged humble servant, 

“ Mar. 12, 1727-8. B. Morte.” 

Pope to Mr. B. Motte :— 

“Mr. Motte,—I hope you have done 
as I have desired so often to Mr. Gay. 
You have now had time enough to 
determine on the matter I left to your 
choice. However, in the meantime 
pray pay Ten pound to the Bearer, 
which he wants, and place it on account 
for part of your debt. We will settle 
the rest as soon as you please. 

“Yr affect. Serv’, 
“A. Pore. 
“ Mar. 28th, 1729.” 





* In Pope’s autograph. 


+ Ihave turned to Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, and find ‘ Rev’, R. Woodford, 


Canon of Wells,” mentioned there. 
addresses him “ Rey.’’ 


Most likely this is the party, as Mr, Motte 
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“To Mr. Motte. 
“ May y* 8th, 

“ Sr.—Being so constantly taken up, 
when I was in town, I have been twice 
or thrice disappointed of signing what 
you desired. Upon reading carefully 
the copy of the Agreement, I think (to 
express both our purposes) this follow- 
ing will be proper to be y* Form, which 
you may write if you approve it on 
the back of the Agreement, and if 
you'll send it me = bearer, or when 
you please, I will return it to you 
signed. 

“T am always 
“ Your affect Servant, 
“A. Pors.” 

“<¢T, Alex. Pope, hereby acknow- 
ledge that I and the other persons 
mentioned in this Agreement have re- 
ceived full satisfaction for the same. 
That Mr. Motte hath the entire title 
and Property of the three Volumes of 
Dr. Swift’s and our Miscellanies now 
printed. But it is between us agreed, 
m consideration of 25 p* which I, Ben- 
jamin M. hereby acknowledge to be 
paid to me by Mr. Pope, that if Mr. 
Pope or Dr. Swift shall publish any 
other Volume or Volumes of Miscel- 
lanies besides the 8 abovesaid, the 
right and sole property of such addi- 
tional volume remains wholly their 
own, any thing in these articles to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

“¢ Witness our hands, A. P. 
“¢This — of—, in the year —. B, M.” 


“To Mr. Motte. 
“ Twitnam, June 30. 

“S',—Send me next (after the sheet 
R and this) the last sheet of Cadenus 
and Vanessa. As to the first and the 
Title to Vol. 4, &c. let that alone to 
the last, next winter; only let y™ print 
one half sheet for me of the beginning 
of Cadenus. For we will let the Table 
alone, and leave room for some new 
additions to y* verses. As to y* Poem, 
w“ T will have to end y* volume, it 
will make 3 sheets at least, and I will 
take time till Winter to finish it. It 
may then be published, singly first if 
proper—I’m sure it will he advanta- 
geous so to do—but say not a word of 
it to any man. 
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“The advertisement of Curll is a 
silly piece of impertinence not worth 
notice, and it serves to tell everybody 
what makes for my purpose and repu- 
tation, ‘That those Letters to Mr. 
Cromwell were printed without my 
consent or knowledge.’ The fact of 
Cabinets being broken open, and Dead 
people’s Closets ransacked, is neverthe- 
less true, which this scoundrel wishes 
to have applyd to Cromwell's letters 
only to advance their sale, though it - 
was spoken of other Instances relating 
to the Dean’s as well as mine. 

“ You shall begin printing y° next 
Volume of Prose when you will; the 
large new Treatise which I formerly 
told you of, relating to Rhetoric and 
Poetry, being in great forwardness, 
and ye rest ready. 

“ I am very sincerely (and so is the 
Dean), Yr affect Servant, 

“ A. Pops. 

“ T am afraid you have not sent the 
Books to Mr Congreve at Bath, for I 
received a letter from him without 
mention of them. Pray inquire about 
it. Pray send one set of y* Miscella- 
nies to W™ Fortescue, Esq’, at his 
house in Bell Yard, in my name.” 


“ To Mr Motte, Bookseller, at Temple 
Barr, Fleet S', London. 
“ * Jan. 14, 1728-9. 

“ $Y" Letter pretty much sur- 
prizes me. What I accorded to you 
as a Free Gift you seem to take as a 
Condition of an Agreement which was 
made long before. And what I gave 
upon my Word you seem unwilling to 
have no further Security for. I shall 
certainly keep it; and that is your 
security ; and be assured I will give 
you no other; nor shall I think you 
much deserved a good-natured con- 
cession, given upon Honour, if you 
dared not trust it. As to the Note I 
asked of you even to ask that was a 
concession ; for the money is due and 
hath been some time. I am quite in- 
different as to the time of printing the 
third volume, nor do I know what 
bulk it will make till the Dean is con- 
sulted; so that whenever you have 
performed your part of what is a Co- 
venant and past, it will be time enough 
to make demands of my performance 





* This date is.in the handwriting of Mr, Motte. 
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of what is but a voluntary kindness on 
mine and fo come. Once more I as- 
sure you I will do it; and I will do it 
without being bound any way but by 
my word. I am, S*‘, y", 
“ A, Pops. 
“ That you may not mistake me, I 
mean thus. When you have paid ye 
£100, either to M" Gay or me, or given 
him or me a note for it for value 
received,—as then the Agreement for 
the former volumes will be made 
good, I will give you a full discharge, 
and give you a title to the other 
volume for £25 (to which you shall 
have liberty on my word to add the 
poem). 
“ If you don’t understand this, you 
are very blind to my good will to you, 
which I assure you is very great.” 


“ To Mr. Motte. 
“ March 8, 1728-9. 

“ S—I’ve rec’ a Letter from the 
Dean, who desires I w" send to you to 
send the balance of your account to 
the widow Hyde, in Dames Street, 
Dublin, and she will pay it as to our 
ace’. I am concerned | spake a pas- 
sionate word or two to you the other 
day; the truth is, I thought myself 
very ill used in your complaining of 
me to M' Lewis, and I was also pro- 
voked at finding from him (sometime 
before) how you had been as back- 
ward with the Dean’s note. It looks 
a little insensible of the goodwill which 
I'm sure both he and I bore you; and 
there c* be no shadow of an excuse on 
any pretence of that Book's not selling, 
which had so extraordinary a Run.* I 
desire therefore that you will tell me 
by a line when I may draw upon you 
for the rest of the fifty (ée.) £35, and 
intreat you to put me no more out of 
countenance to Mr. Gay, but that 
you'll send me a note of fifty, payable 
to Him on demand. Upon which I 
will finish our whole account and ob- 
serve punctually what I promised you 
after; which till then you have no 
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right to claim, as it is no way due, but 
an act of free good will. 
“yr oO. st 
“A, P.” 

From the following letter it appears 
that Pope failed in the performance of 
some promise, which rendered it ne- 
cessary for Mr. Motte to act with cau- 
tion. The “ Miscellanies” could have 
had but a slow circulation, whereas 
the authors, Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay, 
were by no means slow in their de- 
mands for cash, if we may judge by 
Pope’s letters :— 
“To Mr. Motte, —— at Temple 

Bar, Fleet Street, London. 
*“ Nov" y° Oth, 

“Mr. Motte,—This is to acquaint 
you, in order that I may not be dis- 
appointed a third time, in y* manner 
I last was, that at the time you desired 
I will draw a bill of £25 on you, 
namely, the 16" of this instant, which 
I promised the payment of, as of the 
remainder, the beginning of next 
month. I found it very troublesome 
to borrow it the morning you left me, 
and I must acquaint you that trying 
to procure it of Dr. Arbuthnot, he 
told me (what had I known before I 
should have been more vexed) that his 
family were made to wait for the pay- 
ment of his £50 six or seven times after 
he was at Bath. Iam ashamed of it. 

“ As I w‘ do any thing in reason to 
make you easy, this was Ill done of 
you. The Dean does not come to 
England this Winter as I was made to 
hope. As to what I — you of 
the Miscellanies I will keep my word, 
as you do with me, since it presup- 
posed your observing the Conditions. 
It will be necessary to give Mr. Gay a 
note for the remainder due, and what 
patience he pleases he may have, but 
since what I heard of Dr. Arbuthnot, 
T will take it upon myself no further. 

“T am, 
“ Y" sincere well wisher 
“ And Servt, 
“A, Por.” 





* This appears to relate to Gulliver’s Travels. 
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THE DEATH OF FLORIS DE MONTMORENCY, 


BARON DE 


UNTIL a very recent period the 
manner of the death of this once re- 
markable man was a vexed question 
in Belgian history. Of his disappear- 
ance from the public stage, on which 
he had enacteda prominent part among 
prominent men, every one knew, but 
of what his fate was, after that disap- 
pearance, no man knew anything ; and, 
for want of knowledge there was 
abundance of conjecture. The mystery, 
as we have said, has only recently been 
solved. 

Philip the Second succeeded to a 
magnificent heritage, which, like many 
an heir, he abused and well-nigh de- 
stroyed. There is no Spanish name 
that sounds so nmi in Belgian 
ears as that of the Philip, under whom 
there was neither civil nor religious 
liberty, but widely-spread misery and 
a desolating civil war. 

The sacrifice of the most valuable 
lives in Belgium has rendered this 
monarch’s memory odious, but of all 


his acts of this nature none was so per- 
fectly atrocious, and cowardly, as the 
hitherto unexplained murder of Floris 
de Montmorency, “ Baron de Montigny 


and de Leuze.” Historians of various 
nations have written his sad story, but 
no two are agreed as to the time or 
manner of his death.—Let us say a few 
words of his life before we speak of 
how he lost it. 

Floris de Montmorency was of French 
descent, and in his youth was a gentle- 
man of the inecchal of Charles the 
Fifth. We might more correctly, per- 
haps, say, in his early manhood, for in 
1548 Floris was about twenty years of 
age when he entered the imperial ser- 
vice. How Charles appreciated his 
services is seen in the fact that the 
sovereign employed him on various 
diplomatic missions. Philip loaded 
him with favours, titles, and fortune, 
as his father had done. The greatest 
distinction of all conferred on Floris 
was in 1559, when he was made a 
Knight of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. These rewards were conferred 
by Philip at the suggestion of the 
Duchess of Parma, his sister, who go- 
verned the “ Low Countries” or Ne- 
therlands, in her brother’s name. Po- 


MONTIGNY. 


licy and not personal regard had to 
do with the matter. Sovereign and 
servant were, however, personally 
known to each other; for the Baron 
de Montigny had frequently been des- 
patched to Spain on business connected 
with difficulties in the government of 
the Netherlands. The difficulties were 
of both a political and a religious na- 
ture, and amid them all, Floris found 
leisure to woo and win Helena de Me- 
lun, daughter of Hugh, Prince of 
Epinoy. 

The religious difficulties speedily be- 
came of a very serious nature. Philip 
would allow of but one faith, and he 
authorised the Inquisition to deal 
bloodily with men who dared to pro- 
fess or favour any other. There were 
truly noble-men in the Netherlands, 
however, who demanded liberty of 
conscience and the suppression of the 
Inquisition; and they were so well- 
supported in their demands that a re- 
commendation to the king to acquiesce 
in them was forwarded to Spain by 
the Duchess governing in the Low 
Countries. The recommendation, after 
much difficulty in finding noblemen 
willing to put themselves in Philip's 
power, by carrying it to Spain, was 
ultimately conveyed thither by the 
Marquis de Berghes, who accepted the 
duty and the danger, on condition that 
these should be shared by the Baron 
de Montigny. The latter agreed to 
be the companion of the Marquis, but 
not without a reluctance, which seemed 
born of a gloomy foreboding of some 
fatality. 

Both these men were the objects of 
Philip’s supreme hatred. He exe- 
crated them as the advocates of civil 
and religious wegen | and his senti- 
ments were so well known to the 
envoys that they expected no cordial 
welcome at Madrid. It was quite 
otherwise. The king pressed them to 
repair to Spain with all speed; could 
hardly bear to hear of the delay of 
either on the road through illness, and 
when at last they did appear at court 
he received them with a warmth that 
was quite fraternal. In public cere- 
monies, or at private audiences, the 
monarch treated them almost with 
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affection. He praised what they had 
done, expressed himself satisfied with 
his subjects in the Netherlands, and 
he swore that the latter were quite 
mistaken in supposing that he was 
hostile to liberty in any shape. 

The envoys respectfully suggested 
that all difficulty would then, at once, 
be at an end by the issuing of a de- 
cree granting to the Netherlandish 
reformers the boon which they ear- 
nestly solicited. Philip smiled, and 
replied that he would take the matter 
into consideration. After a long delay, 
the sovereign agreed to some half 
measures which satisfied no one, and 
by which he himself did not consider 
himself bound. When they were known 
at Brussels, the reformers who cared 
most for religious liberty, and a mul- 
titude who cared much for civil free- 
dom, broke out into acts of terrible 
violence. They swept with fire and 


sword the churches and convents, burnt 
the religious edifices, slew as many 
passive as active foes, and amid the 
destruction of much that was valuable, 
but which might be restored, they com- 


mitted to the flames a mass of charters, 
documents, and costly manuscripts, 
the loss of which was, and remains, 
irreparable. When the news of this 
outbreak reached Spain, the Catholic 
party was half-pleased, half-indignant ; 
the monarch became as furious as a 
wounded tiger; and Floris and his 
colleague were overcome with shame 
and sorrow. They wrote home the 
expression of their indignation ; they 
did not conceal it from the king; at 
the same time they counselled him to 
send a representative to the Low 
Countries, who was respected by the 
eople, and who should not be the 
Geater of vindictive orders. They re- 
commended the calm and moderate 
Ruy Gomez da Silva. Philip imme- 
diately nominated the ferocious Duke 
of Alba. 

From this moment they saw that 
their mission was at an end; and they 
requested permission to return to their 
own afflicted country. Philip civilly 
begged them to remain a while longer ; 
and as he reiterated this species of 
command whenever they petitioned 
for leave to retire, they became sus- 
picious of his intentions, and they 
contrived to despatch a letter to the 
Duchess of Parma, urging her to act 
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in their behalf, and reminding her that 
they would never have accepted the 
mission but for the guarantee given 
for their safe and speedy return. Even 
then, as they remarked, it was rather 
on compulsion than spontaneously that 
they had undertaken their perilous 
office. But Margaret of Austria was as 
double-faced as her infamous brother. 
She wrote despatches in French, in- 
tended to be read aloud at the council 
table, requesting the king to release 
the two envoysfrom further attendance 
at a court where they no longer had 
any mission; but, at the same time, 
she wrote private letters to him, in 
Italian, earnestly entreating him to 
keep them fast in Madrid, or else- 
where in Spain, seeing that their pre- 
sence in the Netherlands would only 
increase the popular spirit and the go- 
vernment difficulties. 

The Marquis de Berghes was, at this 
period, in delicate health, and Philip 
acted astutely with him and his coun- 
trymen at home. He did not yet wish 
to alarm either, until he had destroyed 
such among the latter as were most 
opposed to his views. He accordingly 
sent one of his court to the Marquis, 
with instructions that if the latter 
were so ill as to be incapable of re- 
moval, the royal permission for him to 
leave forthwith should be made known 
to him. On the other hand, if the 
Marquis was found to be but slightly 
indisposed, he was to be informed that 
his passport was being prepared. The 
latter was the case; and the sort of 
a ne that was in preparation for 

im may be guessed at from the fact, 
that in a few days he died. Nothing 
was more natural than death, after 
disease and a leash of court-physcians. 
Philip, good, honest, tender- hearted 
King, could not speak of it without 
tears in his eyes. He buried the Bel- 
gian envoy with almost regal honours ; 
swore to de Montigny that he had 
never before so suffered at the death 
of a true friend and servant; and, the 
same night, wrote to his sister in 
Brussels, to take possession of all the 
estates and valuables of the deceased 
traitor, the Marquis de Berghes! 

Philip now felt assured that de 
Montigny would attempt to escape. 
The latter was, accordingly, placed 
under strict surveillance. Every step 
he made was watched. The frontier 
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governors had orders to be on the 
alert, in case of his appearing within 
the limits of their authority. The King 
felt that either in France or Flanders 
Floris might work him incalculable ill, 
and Philip had him strictly guarded 
in consequence. 

De Montigny, however, had no 
thought of attempting an escape, and 
had little suspicion of any thing more 
than an unwelcome detention. In 
this spirit he wrote to his family at 
home; but he received thence such in- 
timations of the peril in which he 
stood, that he resolved at once to ad- 
dress a memorial on the subject to the 
king; and he speedily carried the re- 
solution into effect. 

The sovereign replied, in amicable 
terms, that he himself was on the point 
of paying a personal visit to the Nether- 
lands, and that de Montigny should 
accompany him. This was in July. 
In the middle of September the king 
received news from Alba of the cap- 
ture of the Counts Egmont and Horne. 
Within an hour or two subsequently, 
de Montigny was seized and hurriedly 
conveyed to the alcazar of Segovia. 

In his surprise and alarm the pri- 
soner addressed himself to various high 
functionaries for explanations or me- 
diatory offices; but all such applica- 
tions were fruitless. He found none 
but enemies, or persons incapable of 
rendering him service. Nearly a year 
had passed in his dreary prison when, 
impatient of restraint, he resolved to 
make an effort to escape. He found 
means to bribe a soldier of the guard, 
through whom letters passed between 
the captive, his servants, and friends. 
By the same means he procured a file 
to work upon the window-bars of his 
prison, and a cord whereby to make a 
descent. Arrangements had been made 
to further his escape as soon as he had 
cleared the walls, and to facilitate his 
progress towards and over the frontier 
into France. The last written in- 
structions for his guidance were for- 
warded to him within a loaf; but this 
unlucky loaf was seized upon by the 
governor when on its way to the pri- 
soner’s table. On opening it the trea- 
son became evident. ‘The confederates 
were speedily secured, and were con- 
demned to death, but the extreme 
penalty was inflicted only upon the 
soldier—a circumstance which by nd 
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means proves that he did not betray 
the plot, which he had encouraged, to 
his superiors. His confederates were 
brutally scourged and rigorously im- 
prisoned ; but, more fortunate than 
de Montigny, they were ultimately , 
restored to freedom. 

A year more had passed when the 
wife of the captive envoy resolved to 
use whatever influence she might pos- 
sess, by addressing the king in her 
husband’s behalf. She protested against 
all accusations that brought his loyalty 
in question; and for any failings of an 
inferior degree of which he might 
have unconsciously been guilty, she 
implored the monarch,—by her tears 
and grief, by the past.services of her 
lord, by her own tender age, by her 
saddened married life, only four months 
of which had been passed with her 
husband, and, finally, by the Passion 
of Jesus Christ, to grant him a full 
pardon. The noblest ladies added 
their supplications to those of the ap- 
pealing wife ; but what appeal could 
reach a heart that had no paternal 
pity for the dying Don Carlos; and 
which was not to be moved when the 
intelligence reached it of the death by 
poison of the conqueror of Lepanto,— 
that Don John of Austria, whose body 
now lies in a dull grave in dull Namur, 
and whose murder men have not hesi- 
tated to lay to the charge of his legiti- 
mate half-brother, this Philip of Spain. 

Montigny was accused of treason, 
and with too indulgent a treatment 
towards heretics ; but to condemn him 
was less easy of justification than to 
condemn Egmont and Horne, who 
had been more actively engaged on 
the part of the religious reformers and 
the triends of liberty generally. Mon- 
tigny was a zealous Romanist, but he 
was the advocate of toleration for what 
were called the “ sectaries,” and that 
alone procured for him powerful ene- 
mies, both in the Netherlands and in 
Spain. With much misplaced inge- 
nuity these succeeded in preparing a 
bill of indictment against him, which 
represented him, substantially, as being 
the enemy alike of God and man, and 
more especially of his king. 

The judges sat in Brussels, and the 
prisoner was interrogated in his dun- 
geon at Segovia. He proved his own 
innocence, and his friends pleaded and 
proved as truthfully for him before 

3B 
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the “ council of troubles,” in the capir 
tal of the Netherlands. The Duke 
d’Alba would have him convicted ; and 
he was found guilty as a matter of 
course. Equally as a matter of course, 
_ he was condemned to lose his head and 
forfeit his possessions. 

Eight thousand lives had already 
been sacrificed, in order that Luther- 
anism and Calvinism might be extir- 
pated from the Netherlands. Swift 
death had fallen upon the highest as 
upon the lowest. Egmont and Horne 
had been judicially murdered in the 
glad presence of Alba. The public 
spirit was crushed ; the church and ab- 
solute regal power were triumphant ; 
taxation impoverished the people; com- 
merce had been all but annihilated ; 
and in short, tranquillity reigned in the 
Netherlands, as Sebastiani once said it 
did in Warsaw. 

There was no adequate motive then 
for the death of Montigny ; there were 
many reasons why his life should be 
granted him. It was determined, how- 
ever, to slay him; Philip resolved to 
follow his own method for destruction. 
There was a sort of luxury in this; 
and the king was more inclined for a 
private act of vengeance than for a 
public act of what could not be called 
the administration of the law. ‘The 
eondemned man had, indeed, offended 
no law; he had, however, done much 
worse, he had offended a man who 
never forgave. 

The king was about to be married 
at Segovia to the Austrian princess, 
Anne. The prisoner, for that and for 
other reasons, was removed to the 
little town of Simancas, about two 
leagues from Valladolid. Montigny 
was confined within the castle, and it 
is here that history has hitherto lost 
sight of him; conjecture and assertion 
taking its place. 

It was perhaps known that the cap- 
tive was treated with feigned courtesy 
and liberality during the earlier term 
of his imprisonment. ‘These advan- 
tages, however, were speedily taken 
from him on the pretence that he had 
organised, with his servants and friends 
without, a plan for escaping. The pri- 
soner’s solemn protestations against 
this charge were not heeded. He was 
known to be innocent, but in spite of 
such knowledge he was placed in close 
confinement; and no human being, 
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save a few prison officials, and some of 
higher authority, ever set eyes upon 
him again. 

Report was spread that he had fallen 
ill of vexation at the alleged plan of 
escape having been frustrated. Anon 
he was worse ; now he was struggling 
with fever; and daily the physician, 
most skilful and most useful officer, 
visited the sufferer, and was sure that 
he could not recover. 

The actual manner of the death of 
this victim has been discovered by that 
zealous and acute inquirer into the 
secrets of history, Monsieur Gachard. 
That writer has proved (the result of 
researches on the spot, and among 
archives that will not always keep the 
secrets entrusted to them,) that Floris 
de Montmorency suffered death by 
none of the processes described va- 
riously by a dozen different historians. 
From the historical paper on the 
death of the baron which has been 
our guide on this occasion, we learn 
that “on Saturday, the 14th of Oc- 
tober, the licentiate Don Alonzo de 
Arellano, alealde of Valladolid, charged 
with the principal execution of the 
king’s will, arrived at Simancas at 
night-fall, according to the orders com- 
municated to him by Velasco.” In his 
company, we are told, were a notary 
and a hangman. The former of these 
two worthies, accompanied by the high 
authorities of the castle, and with the 
hangman in their shadow, aroused 
Montigny from his couch at ten o'clock, 
and compelled him to listen to those 
technical legal documents by which no 
man profits but the knaves by whom 
they are executed. Amid the confused 
mass and jargon of phrases, the captive 
was made to understand that he had 
been tried and condemned, and that 
“doom” was at hand. He was shaken 
for a moment, for he had had hopes 
that so cruel a sentence could never 
be carried out against an unoffending 
man. He recovered his dignity and 
self-possession, and inquired by what 
death he was to die. He was told that 
his majesty had been gracious enough 
to permit him, as a great favour, to be 
put to death privately. The prisoner 
bowed in silence, and listened patiently 
to the objurgations of that subse- 
quently celebrated Dominican, brother 
Hernando del Castillo, who had been 
especially sent from Valladolid to pre- 
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pare him for his supreme hour. The 
good brother probably did not much 
trouble himself as to whether the peni- 
tent was a traitor or not, but he was 
more than half-convinced that he was 
a heretic. Montigny had little diffi- 
culty however in convincing the priest 
that he was neither traitor nor heretic, 
and brother Hernando quitted the cell 
with written proofs of the prisoner’s 
innocence on both points. 

The private execution was appointed 
to take place on the night of Sunday 
to Monday, between midnight and two 
in the morning. This was arranged in 
order that all officials concerned therein 
might be back in Valladolid before 
day-break. Montigny passed his last 
Sabbath in religious exercises; from 
early dawn till night closed in he was 
with his edified confessor, or alone with 
his God. A small portion alone of this 
long: last day was spent in reading a 
few pages of the writings of Don Louis 
de Grenada, an author whom the 
captive, in his hours of restraint, had 
learned to love. ‘The exceedingly gra- 
cious king, whose private murder of 
him was called “a favour,” would not 
allow him to make a will. All that 
was granted him by way of arrange- 
ment of his affairs was that he might 
make out a list of his debts, if he had 
such, and was desirous that they should 
be discharged. Some person, facile at 
borrowing and not ashamed to be under 
continual obligations, has called debts 
“the poesy of life.” Of this sort of 
poesy there had entered little into 
Montigny’s career, and even in making 
out such document he was enjoined to 
compose it in the spirit of a sick man, 
conscious that his last hour was at 
hand. He was expressly forbidden to 
make the slightest allusion in any other 
way to his position. The prisoner could 
not do otherwise than obey. He named 
some of his servants to whom he de- 
sired certain sums should be given,—if 
the king should make no objection 
thereto. And as he could bequeath 
nothing by the usual process of a will, 
he gave two rihgs to his confessor, 
who promised to convey them to the 
wife and mother-in-law of the poor 
betrayed envoy, from whom the baron 
had originally received them,—gifts of 
love and of regard. 

The king had decided that the illus- 
trious prisoner should perish by the 
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garotte, that is, by strangulation. To- 
wards one o'clock in the morning the 
hangman entered the cell to do his 
merciless office. An iron collar was 
allixed to the neck of the patient Mon- 
tigny, and at a single rapid turn of 
the screw he was dead. At day-break 
announcement was made that “the 
sick man had died in the night.”. The 
body was then attired in a monk’s dress, 
in order the better to conceal the 
marks of strangulation; and, when it 
was delivered up for burial to the 
monks, the latter satisfied themselves 
of the identity of the person by glan- 
cing at the features, and finally it was 
let down into the grave, as the body 
of an invalid prisoner who had died in 
spite of all that could be done to save 
him, which, in some measure, was un- 
doubtedly true. 

In thus describing the death of Floris 
de Montmorency, at the age of forty- 
three, M. de Gachard adds, of a man 
who, for the qualities of heart and 
head, was among the most illustrious 
of his country, that he undeservedly 
suffered, and that King Philip neg- 
lected no precaution, in order that this 
odious crime might be for ever sur- 
rounded with impenetrable mystery. 
Secrecy was rigorously imposed upon 
all the assistants and witnesses; the 
executioner and the notary were in- 
formed that the slightest revelation 
made by them would cost them their 
lives. ‘ The governor of the Castle of 
Simancas addressed two letters to the 
king, intended for circulation in Ma- 
drid and Brussels, in which he re- 
counted the progressive malady of the 
prisoner, and its naturally fatal termi- 
mination. These artifices,” says M. 
Gachard, “ of a power, itself ashamed 
of the crime which it commits, are 
satisfactory explanations of the igno- 
rance in which history has been for 
three hundred years of the true cir- 
cumstances of the death of Montigny. 
But if the day of justice,” adds the 
writer, “has been tardy in coming, it 
has come at last, and henceforth his- 
tory will avenge the victim by brand- 
ing the murderer.” 

Before concluding, it may be inte- 
resting to point out how historians 
have differed in giving the details of 
the death of Montigny. They agree 
neither in time, place, nor method. 
Of the two historians of the time of 


Montigny. 
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Philip, one, Cabrera, does not allude 
to the incident at all; the other, Her- 
rera, describes Montigny as dying at 
Medina del Campo, but he assigns no 
date. Strada, in his well-known work, 
beheads the baron at Segovia, and 
Bentivoglio at Madrid; both assert 
that his death took place very soon 
after his arrest. De Thou places five 
years between the arrest and the death, 
the locality of which is said to have 
been Medina. The national historians 
have erred as widely as those of foreign 
countries. Le Petit narrates the death 
of the Marquis de Berghes by poison, 


but he has not a word upon that of 


Montigny. Bor asserts that the latter 
was decapitated in 1568. Grotius 
alludes to his execution publicly ; but 
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this writer enters into no details. 
Vander Vynke repeats the assertions 
of Strada; while Van Meteren comes 
nearest to the truth in his assertion 
that Montigny was transferred from 
Segovia to the castle of Simancas, 
where he died, at the beginning of 
October, 1570, by poison administered 
to him by a young page. All these 
assertions have been for ever disposed 
of by M. Gachard, who has not only 
penetrated into the depths of the 
archives of Simancas, but, from that 
storehouse of the most secret monu- 
ments of the policy of Philip the 
Second, has dragged many truths to 
light, and none with greater success 
than that which is connected with the 
fate of Floris de Montmorency. 





ANGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES. 


On Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, with a particular reference to the Faussett Collection 


By Thomas Wright, esq., M.A., F.S.A., 


A TWELVEMONTH has just 
elapsed since the lecture before us was 
delivered, during the Liverpool meet- 
ing of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science: the subject 
being one of peculiar local interest 
from the transference to that town, 
and to the museum of Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, of the Faussett collection of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, which were 
formerly gathered from the sepulchral 
barrows of Kent. This Faussett col- 
lection, after having long lain dormant 
and nearly forgotten, in the cabinets 
of a private family, has lately become 
so renowned in the antiquarian world, 
that we need not detail its history. It 
has been repeatedly noticed in our 
pages during the last eighteen months: 
it is known, to our national disgrace, 
that it was refused by the ‘Trustees of 
the British Museum ; that it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Meyer; and that its 
remarkable features are about to be 
explained and illustrated by Mr. C. 
Roach Smith and Mr. Fairholt. 

The assemblage of a company of 
intelligent persons, many of whom, it 
might be supposed, had not before di- 
rected their attention to this branch 
of science, induced Mr. Wright to take 
a popular review of the whole subject: 
and his lecture, having since received 
various additions, is now printed in the 


Corr. Mem. of the Institute of France, 


Transactions of the Historie Society ot 
Lancashire and Cheshire, accompanied 
by numerous illustrations engraved on 
wood. 

The review of Mr. Akerman’s “ Re- 
mains of Pagan Saxondom,” given m 
our August Magazine, has anticipated 
the main features of our present infor- 
mation on Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 
but we are glad to pursue the subject 
under Mr. Wright’s guidance, and we 
do it with that zest which must always 
accompany the conviction that we are 
really making progress, and attaining 
to a more complete and satisfactory 
knowledge than we before possessed 
If the unknownis generally confounded 
with the wonderful and miraculous, 
the known is associated with that sys- 
tematic order and arrangement which 
can alone satisfy an inquiring mind. 
With our older antiquaries every great 
tumulus that was conspicuous on our 
downs was attributed to some battle, 
as if the victims of such conflicts were 
necessarily buried in heaps, and as if 
the combatants had made it a religious 
duty to leave such monuments of their 
slaughter to posterity. It is now well 
ascertained that the majority of such 
sepulchral barrows were used as the 
peaceful receptacles of family sepul- 
ture during a period of many genera- 
tions. Where the patriarch was ori- 
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ginally entombed, his descendants 
were successively gathered to their 
last home. In short they are, as in 
other ages, the monuments rather of 
families than of historical events. It 
is remarkable, however, that they 
were often named after some indivi- 
dual of particular note, and that they 
have retained his name until the pre- 
sent day,—as in the case of Hubba’s 
low, near Chippenham, which has been 
explored during the past month by the 
Wiltshire Society ; and no doubt the 
great district in our metropolitan 
county called Hounslow Heath de- 
rived its name originally from the low 
of a chieftain there interred. 

Generally speaking, the Anglo- 
Saxon barrows are distinguished from 
those of an earlier age by being in 
groups of considerable numbers. ‘The 
large tumuli, which are either Roman 
or British, are found either single, or 
in groups of not more than two or 
three. They were formed at a period 
when only persons of the highest rank 
were buried with such distinction. 
But the Anglo-Saxon tumuli are ar- 
ranged in extensive groups, forming 
regular cemeteries, each probably be- 
longing to a sept or district. 

When the Kentish barrows were 
first examined, in the year 1730, under 
the direction of Dr. Cromwell Morti- 
mer, the Secretary of the Royal Society, 
he adopted the ordinary tradition that 
they were the graves of Roman sol- 
diers slain in a battle fought on Chart- 
ham down between Julius Caesar and 
the Britons. The Rev. Bryan Faus- 
sett exploded that notion, but he still 
fell into the error that they were of 
the Roman period, from finding in 
them a few Roman coins and some 
fragments of Roman pottery. On these 
and some other of Mr. Faussett’s con- 


clusions, Mr. Wright makes the fol- © 


lowing remarks : 


Mr. Faussett was ignorant that the 
Roman coinage of all dates was in general 
and extensive circulation among the 
Anglo-Saxons; that great quantities of 
Roman pottery were in use among them ; 
that the practice of cremation did exist 
among the Teutonic settlers in this island; 
that the ‘‘ bone-urns” which he dug up 
were all of Saxon, or rather perhaps of 
Frankish manufacture ; and, finally, that 
the cross-shaped ornaments are so com- 
mon, and occur under such circumstances, 
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that we cannot possibly take them as any 
evidence that the skeletons with which 
they were found were those of Christians. 


Mr. Faussett continued his researches 
with great activity, down to the sum- 
mers of 1772 and 1773. He died in 
1776; but a few years after was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. James Douglas, the 
author of “ Neenia Britannica.” ‘This 
gentleman soon found reason to cor- 
rect Faussett’s error as to the wra of 
the relics found in the Kentish sepul- 
chres. 


Douglas, however, laboured under cer- 
tain prejudices and vulgar errors. He 
imagined that the Saxon settlers, before 
their conversion to Christianity, were mere 
barbarians—that they were totally unac- 
quainted with art—and that they were 
neither capable of making, nor likely to 
possess, the numerous articles, rich in 
material and ornamentation, which were 
found in these cemeteries. Further, he 
fancied that there was a Byzantine cha- 
racter in the ornamentation, and he im- 
mediately concluded that it must be the 
work of artificers who came to England 
along with Theodore the Greek in the 
year 668. He therefore adopted the very 
untenable theory that these were the graves 
of Christian Saxons; and that they be- 
longed to the period which intervened 
between the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons at the close of the sixth century 
and the middle of the eighth century, 
when the cemeteries were ordered to be 
attached to the churches. Nothing can 
be more evident to the unbiassed observer 
of these interments than the pagan cha- 
racter of them all. 

A late distinguished author on sepul- 
chral antiquities, Sir Richard Hoare, 
“actually set down the contents of 
Saxon tumuli as British, although he 
might have corrected himself by a 
simple glance at the then very well- 
known work of Douglas.” 

It was in the year 1841 that the 
investigation of the barrows of the 
Kentish Downs was resumed by the 
present Lord Londesborough: who 
(says Mr. Wright) ~ 
was accompanied at most of these excava- 
tions by Mr. Akerman, Mr. Roach Smith, 
or myself; and I believe that Mr. Aker- 
man and Mr. Roach Smith, in giving 
accounts of those and other discoveries 
in the same neighbourhood, first stated 
clearly and distinctly to what people these 
remains belonged, namely, to the Anglo- 
Saxons of the period previous to the in- 
troduction of Christianity; or from the 
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middle of the fifth century to the end of 
the sixth, and in some parts probably, 
where Christianity had penetrated more 
slowly than in others, to the middle of the 
seventh. 


On some points Mr. Wright has 
arrived at conclusions differing from 
those of Mr. Akerman. He entirely 
disagrees with a statement made by 
the latter, that the bow was in dis- 
credit among the Anglo-Saxons as a 
weapon of warfare. By several pas- 
sages in the poetry of the Exeter book 
Mr. Wright shows the contrary, and 
he adds that he has 
no doubt whatever that some of the smaller 
iron blades we find in Saxon graves are the 
heads of arrows—they are too small for 
javelins ; but all doubt is quite set at rest 
by the recent researches of Mr. Hillier in 
the Anglo-Saxon cemetery in the Isle of 
Wight, where he has found not only un- 
mistakeable arrow-heads, but the remains 
of the bows. A bundle of arrow-heads, I 
believe about a dozen, was found in one 
grave, opened by Faussett. 

Again, as to the sword,— 

Mr. Akerman, Pagan Saxondom, p. 48, 
has given his opinion that the sword was 
not an ordinary weapon of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, and states that its 
occurrence in the grave is an exception. 
I confess that my experience does not 
altogether support this opinion or state- 
ment ; but I have remarked in more than 
one instance that the sword was entirely 
decayed in the same grave where the 
spear-head was very well preserved, and 
this to such a degree that it required close 
observation, and an experienced eye, to 
detect in the colour of the earth the 
traces of its former existence. I am not 
aware whether highly tempered steel 
undergoes more rapidly the effect of de- 
composition than steel less highly tem- 
pered, or than common iron. 

Over the breast of the Saxon war- 
rior is generally found the iron umbo 
or boss of his shield. Though its shape 
is not always the same, it is not easily 
mistaken; yet this was done by Dr. 
Wilson in his “ Archeology and Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland.” 

Mr. Akerman has demurred to an 
opinion formerly e crgpes by Mr. 
Wright, that the buckets, or cases, in 
which the Anglo-Saxons brought their 
liquor to their symposia, are not unfre- 
quently found in the Kentish graves. 
Of these vessels, which were generally 
of wood, there seldom remains more 
than the hoops, and other bronze or 
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iron work; but one, engraved by 
Douglas, seems to have been composed 
almost entirely of brass, or bronze, and 
iron. 

The use of these buckets has been the 
subject of conjecture and of very contrary 
opinions ; but I am inclined to believe 
that each was the vessel called by the 
Anglo-Saxons a fet, or vat, and that its 
use was to carry into the hall, and convey 
into the drinking cups of the carousers, 
the mead, ale, or wine, which they were 
to drink, These buckets generally possess 
too much of an ornamental character to 
have served for any purpose of a less ho- 
nourable description. The early Anglo 
Saxon poem of Beowulf (1, 231), in de- 
scribing a feast, tells us how 

byrelas sealdon 

win of wunder-fatum. 

cup-bearers gave 

the wine from wondrous vats. 
These vats or buckets are never large. The 
one engraved by Douglas was only seven 
inches and a half high; another found in 
Bourne Park, the largest I have seen, was 
about twelve inches high. 

A Prussian collector named Houben, at 
Xanten, the site of a Roman station in 
the Khenish provinces, in a book on the 
antiquities of that site published in 1839, 
engraved a skull with the brow encircled 
by a bronze crown, which had been found 
in a grave with articles of undoubted Teu- 
tonic character. There was something so 
romantic in the idea of this grim old king 
of the Teutons, whose love of royalty was 
so great that he carried his crown with 
him even into the tomb, that no one 
dreamed of doubting the truth of Houben’s 
statement. So much indeed were scholars 
thrown off their guard by it, that one of 
the most distinguished of the French an- 
tiquaries of the present day, the Abbé 
Cochet, having obtained from a Frankish 
cemetery in the valley of the Eaulne a 
hoop of a not dissimilar character, was 
inclined to adopt at first the explanation 
hazarded by the person who took it out of 
the earth, that it was a ‘‘ coiffure ou cou- 
ronne.’’ The correct explanation, how- 
ever, had already been given by Mr. Roach 
Smith in his Collectanea Antiqua. All the 
different parts of the supposed crown and 
coiffure had indeed been found in Anglo- 
Saxon graves in different parts of England, 
and all more or less connected with the 
remains of buckets. In fact you will re- 
cognise the principal ornament of Hou- 
bea’s crown among the fragments in the 
Faussett collection, in a portion of a bucket 
found in a grave on Kingston Down, re- 
presented in the cuts. An ornament re- 
sembling the similar ornament on the cou- 
rowne, was pointed out by Mr. Roach Smith 











Bucket, from Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. Bucket, from Envermeu, Normandy. 
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as having been found on Stowe Heath. 
Lastly, another portion of the ornamenta- 
tion of Hovfben’s crown, the triangular 
ornaments round the rim, were pointed 
out by Mr. Smith in a bucket found at 
Wilbraham in Cambridgeshire, which is 
represented in our engravings. More re- 
cently, the Abbé Cochet has entirely satis- 
fied himself of the correctness of Mr. Roach 
Smith’s explanation, by the discovery, in 
a Frankish grave at Euvermeu in Nor- 
mandy, of a bucket nearly entire, with 
precisely the same ornament as that of the 
supposed coiffure found in the valley of 
Eaulne. The Abbé has given an engraving 
of this bucket in the second edition of his 
most interesting and valuable work, La 
Normandie Souterraine, which, by his 
kind loan, I am enabled to reproduce 
here. A comparison with the Teutonic 
remuins in our island has thus solved the 
riddle. This crown of the German king, 
this coiffure of the Frank, were neither 
more nor less than the rims of buckets, 
such as are found not uncommonly in the 
cemeteries of Kent and East Anglia. One 
of Houben’s diggers had no doubt put the 
rim of the bucket on the skull, to mystify 
his employer. 


There are other examples of the ne- 
cessity for careful and extensive com- 
parisons before conclusions are formed 
on the purposes of detached relics. 
A supposed fork was found in one of 
the graves on Kingston Down in Kent : 
but Mr. Wright has 


been convinced, by Mr. Roach Smith, 
that the object in question is not a fork, 
but a totally different thing ; in fact that 
it is part of the metal tag at the end of 
the belt. The forked part fitted in be- 
tween two small plates of metal, forming 
the two sides, and the small knob re- 
mained as the termination of the belt. 
The construction of this object appears to 
have been borrowed from the Romans, for 
among several examples in Mr. Smith’s 
peculiarly rich museum, one which is in a 
very perfect condition was found with Ro- 
man remains, and others have a medizval 
character. A fork, however, has actually 
been found in one of the early Saxon 
graves on Harnham Hill, near Salisbury ; 
and the museum of Lord Londesborough 
possesses a very curious Anglo-Saxon fork 
of a later date (the ninth century). 


Another object which for a time was 
misinterpreted is represented in the 
annexed engraving,:— 

It was conjectured that these articles 
might be latch keys, and they were com- 
monly set down as such; but there is 
nothing in their appearance to lead us to 
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any distinct notion of the purpose for 
which they were intended, and they had 
been obtained so carelessly that it was not 
observed that they usually occur in pairs. 
At length a discovery was made at Searby 
near Caistor, in Lincolnshire, which at 
least helped us forward a step in explain- 
ing it. Two of these so-called latch keys 
were found fixed together with a bow of 
metal. From this moment it became quite 
evident that they were not keys. Nume- 
rous pairs of these articles, one of which 
is represented in the annexed figure, have 
since been found at Little Wilbraham, 
and may be seen in Mr. Neville’s museum, 
and from the position in which they ap- 
pear to have lain, and other circumstances 
connected with them, I believe that Mr. 
Roach Smith has hit upon the right ex- 
planation, namely, that they are the tops 
or handles to bags or purses, or to chdle- 
laines, which were pendent to the girdles 
of the Anglian and Mercian ladies. Here, 
then, we have another article of costume 
peculiar in form to the Angles, and not 
found in the same form among the Jutes 
or the Saxons 


We have now nearly exhausted our 
space, and must conclude with one 
more very interesting and instructive 
passage on the particular construction 
of the Anglo-Saxon grave. 

The barrows of other peoples are ge- 
nerally raised above ground, without any, 
or with very slight excavation, and the 
interment was usually placed on the surface 
of the ground. The Anglo-Saxons, on 
the contrary, dug a rather deep rectan- 
gular grave, sometimes small, but often of 
considerable dimensions. That from which 
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Mr. Faussett procured his largest gold 
fibula was six feet deep, ten feet long, and 
eight feet broad; and one, at the opening 
of which I assisted, in Bourne Park, was 
fourteen feet long, more than four feet 
deep, and about eight feet broad; the de- 
posit was laid on the floor of the grave, 
which was then filled up with earth, anda 
mound raised above it. The pagan Saxon 
graves were in fact exactly the type of our 
ordinary churchyard graves, except that 
the mound was circular, and generally 
larger. 

The circumstances of the interment are 
often interesting, though they have been 
hitherto less noticed than the articles found 
in the grave. In general each grave con- 
tains only a single skeleton; but this is 
not always the case, and in some of the 
graves at Osengell, in the Isle of Thanet, 
which I assisted in opening with Mr. 
Rolfe, a grave contained two or even 
three bodies. In the arrangements of such 
interments I remarked evidences of do- 
mestic sentiment of the most refined cha- 
racter. Where two bodies were laid in one 
grave, they were generally those of a male 
and female, no doubt of a man and his 
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wife, and they were usually laid side by 
side, and arm in arm, with their mouths 
turned towards each other, and close toge- 
ther, as though taking a last embrace. In 
one grave I found the bodies of a man and 
his wife, and daughter, a little girl, as ap- 
peared by the remains of her personal 
ornaments. -The lady lay in the middle, 
enfolding in her right arm the left arm of 
her husband, and holding with her other 
that of her daughter. We are led almost 
naturally to ask, what event can thus have 
swept over the homestead, to have de- 
stroyed perhaps whole families together ? 
for from the appearances of the grave, I 
am satisfied that in each case the whole 
interment was made at once. Perhaps it 
was a destructive pestilence ; or, when we 
consider that this cemetery crowned an ex- 
tensive down which overlooked the sea, it 
may have been equally ruthless pirates, 
who, in theis sudden descents on the 
coast, spared neither age nor sex, leaving, 
on their departure, husbands, and wives, 
and children, to receive interment toge- 
ther from the hands of those who had 
—- the scourge under which they 
ell, < 


THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZWARINE. 


The History of Ffulk FitzWarine, an outlawed Baron in the reign of King John. 
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THE WARTON CLUB is the suc- 
cessor of the defunct Percy Society, 
and named after the historian of Eng- 
lish Poetry, as the society was after 
the Editor of the popular series of po- 
etical “ Reliques.” It is formed on a 
more limited and exclusive scale than 
its predecessor, the number of sub- 
scribing members being restricted to 
Two hundred; whilst its government 
is essentially oligarchical, being vested 
ina Permanent Committee of six gen- 
tlemen.* It proposes a series of works 
to be extended over six years; after 
which the Club may be dissolved, or 
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commence a second series under the 
same or a different name. 

The first production of this new 
Club, though not actually in verse, is 
certainly a very remarkable example 
of the poetical literature of the days 
of chivalry. It professes to be the 
history of an individual—or rather 
of a family and its principal chief- 
tain—and it is so far a history as it 
is based in some degree upon actual 
facts, which can be tested by records; 
but it is largely intermixed with ro- 
mantic adventures, borrowed from the 
author’s invention, or from the floating 
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oetry of the times. In this respect it 
is of the same character as the more 
celebrated poetical histories of Guy 
of Warwick and Bevis of Hampton, 
and others of the heroes of our English 
chivalry. The peculiar origin of such 
compositions is well defined in Mr. 
Wright’s introductory remarks. He 
tells us that they were usually com- 
posed by writers in the immediate 
service of great families, for the use of 
the minstrels who, upon festive occa- 
sions, were called upon to recite fa- 
vourite passages of them. 

The materials of these poems were 
neither taken from historical records nor 
from the imagination of the composer, but 
they were the traditions of the family, and 
we all know how such traditions are often 
modified and disfigured in, their progress 
from one mouth to another. An event, 
which was true in itself, became exagger- 
ated, and sometimes displaced. In this 
instance, where a race of chiefs through 
several generations bore the same name of 
Fulk, this displacing of events, and as- 
cribing to one acts which belonged to 
another, and thus bringing together names 
which were not coeval, was hardly to be 
avoided. In fact, the writer of the history 
has made one person out of two indivi- 
duals, and this error has been continued 
by Dugdale, and by all the compilers of 
peerages since his time, who have repeated 
the same error with regard to the two next 
generations of the same family, and made 
only two personages where there were 
really four. 

The general outline of the history is 
undoubtedly true, and many of the inci- 
dents are known from other evidences to 
have happened exactly or nearly as here 
related, but it is equally certain that others 
are untrue, and some are strangely mis- 
placed. The anachronisms, indeed, are 
extraordinary ; and strangely enough, in 
that part of the history which comes 
nearest to the time of the narrator, the 
wild adventures of Fulk fitzWarine during 
his outlawry, it is assumed that King 
John was continually present in England, 
whereas we know from the most undoubted 
authorities that he was during the whole 
time absent in Normandy. 


It is further remarkable that the 
writer 
displays an extraordinarily minute know- 
ledge of the topography of the borders of 
Wales, and more especially of Ludlowand its 
immediate neighbourhood. Whatever his- 
torical mistakes he may have made, he never 
falls into an error with regard to localities, 
and his descriptions are so exact that we 
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never fail to recognise the spot he describes. 
His eye was undoubtedly habituated to 
the prospect from the towers of Ludlow 
castle, and he, no doubt, tells us truly 
what, in the thirteenth century, were the 
traditions at Ludlow of the history of that 
noble fortress. 


The first Fulk fitzWarine, called 
le Brun, the father of the principal 
hero of the romance, was by birth 
the lord of the castle of Whittington, 
in the county of Salop. At seven 
years of age, according to the custom 
of the times, he was placed for educa- 
tion in the household of Joce de Di- 
nan, then the lord of Ludlow. He 
was eighteen years of age when he 
first distinguished himself in arms by 
rescuing sir Joce when overpowered 
by his enemy sir Walter de Lacy, the 
lord of Ewyas Lacy, and assisting in 
bringing the latter a prisoner to Lud- 
low castle. Soon after, Fulk became 
the son-in-law of sir Joce; and dur- 
ing a temporary absence of the latter, 
Ludlow castle was betrayed by a love- 
sick damsel to Lacy and his followers. 
Sir Joce attempted to recover it by a 
siege, the various incidents of which 
afford further material for the ro- 
mance; but he was unsuccessful, and 
finally died at Lambourne in Berk- 
shire. 

Such are the historical details of 
the earlier portions of this composi- 
tion: and now we may say that they 
are all of very little authority ; for 
Mr. Eyton, the living historian of 
Shropshire, in contradiction to the 
poet, states (1) that 

Ludlow, in all probability, came to the 
hands of Henry I. not by forfeiture of 
Robert de Belesme, but as an escheat of 
de Lacy ; nor is it at all likely that Joceas 
de Dinan obtained footing there under the 
auspices of Henry I. but of Stephen or of 
the empress. 


And (2) Mr. Eyton tells us that 


There is no probability whatever that 
Joceas de Dynan and Walter de Lacy 
were antagonists in Ireland, or anywhere. 
The former must have been an old man, 
and deceased before the latter attained his 
majority. 

However, the records show some of 
the truths of which these traditional 
stories were the shadows. About tlie 
year 1176 king Henry II. confirmed 
W charter the right of Fulk fitz 
arine to Ludlow castle. In 1206 it 
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is found to be in the possession of 
Walter Lacy; and after it had subse- 
quently been held by various captains 
for king John, it was again restored 
to Lacy in 1215. 

FitzWarine’s great grievance, how- 
ever, as represented by the poet, was 
his deprivation from his paternal in- 
heritance of Whittington, which was 
given by king John to Roger de 
Powis: and this drove him into defi- 
ance of the regal authority. He be- 
came an outlaw and a buccaneer, and 
many of his adventures closely resem- 
ble those of Robin Hood. His first 
quarrel with the king had happened, 
as the poet relates, in very early life. 
The elder Fulk is represented to have 
lived in the court of Henry ITI. where 


Young Fulk was bred with the four 
sons of King Henry, and much beloved 
by them all, except John, for he used often 
to quarrel with John. It happened that 
John and Fulk were sitting all alone ina 
chamber, playing at chess. John took 
the chess-board, and struck Fulk a great 
blow. Fulk felt himself hurt, raised his 
foot, and struck John in the middle of the 
stomach, that his head flew against the 
wall, and he became all weak, and fainted. 
Fulk was in consternation; but he was 
glad that there was nobody in the chamber 
but they two, and he rubbed John’s ears, 
who recovered from his fainting-fit, and 
went to the king, his father, and made a 
great complaint. ‘‘ Hold your tongue, 
wretch,’’ said the king, ‘‘ you are always 
quarrelling. If Fulk did anything but 
good to you, it must have been by your 
own desert.’’ And he called his master, 
and made him beat him finely and well 
for complaining. John was much en- 
raged against Fulk; so that he could never 
afterwards love him heartily. 


The poet naturally enters into the 
spirit of this hatred with true feudal 
cordiality. His character of the tyrant 
is as follows :— 


King John was a man without con- 
science, wicked, quarrelsome, and hated 
by all good people; and so lecherous, 
that, if he could hear of any handsome 
lady or damsel, wife or daughter of earl 
or baron or other, he would have her at 
his will: either seducing her by promise 
or gift, or ravishing her by force. And 
therefore he was the more hated ; and for 
this reason many of the great lords of 
England had thrown up their homages to 
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the king, for which the king was the less 
feared. 


And Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, is 
represented as saying to Fulk, “The 
King of England knows not how to 
have peace with you or me, or any 
one else.” 

Another incident, no doubt intended 
to be very characteristic of the faith- 
less monarch, is placed in Windsor 
Forest, where Fulk and his comrades 
were secreted as outlaws :— 


They heard huntsmen and men with 
hounds blow the horn, and by that they 
knew that the king was going to hunt. 
Fulk and his companions armed them- 
selves very completely. Fulk swore a 
great oath that for fear of death he would 
not abstain from revenging himself on the 
king, who forcibly and wrongfully had 
disinherited him, nor from challenging 
loudly his rights and his heritage. Fulk 
made his companions remain where they 
were, and said he would himself go and 
seek for adventures. 

Fulk went his way, and met an old col- 
lier * carrying a basket of coals ; he was 
clothed all in black, as colliers are wont 
to be. Fulk begged the favour of him 
that he would exchange his clothes, with 
his basket, for his own. “ Sir,'’ said he, 
‘* willingly.’’ Fulk gave him ten besants, 
and prayed him to tell no one of the 
transaction. The collier went his way. 
Fulk remained; and now, dressed in the 
attire which the collier had given him, he 
went to his coals, and began to tend the 
fire. Fulk saw a great iron fork; so he 
took it in his hand, and turned his pieces 
of wood backwards and forwards. At 
length the king came with three knights, 
all on foot, to the place where Fulk was 
tending his fire. When Fulk saw the king, 
he knew him well enough, and cast the 
fork from his hand, and saluted his lord, 
and cast himself on his knees before him 
very humbly. The king and his three 
knights had great laughter at the breeding 
and bearing of the collier, and stood there 
very long. ‘Sir villan,’’ said the king, 
“have you seen no stag or doe pass this 
way ?’”’? ‘* Yes, my lord, a while ago.” 
‘¢ What beast did you see?”’ ‘‘ Sir, my 
lord, an antlered one: and it had long 
antlers.”’ ‘‘ Where is it?’’ ‘Sir, my 
lord, I can easily lead you to where I saw 
it.’ ‘‘ Onward then, sir villan, and we 
will follow you.’’ “ Sir,” said the collier, 
*¢ shall I take my fork in my hand? for, 
if it were taken, I should have a great loss 
of it.’? Yea, villan, if you will.” Fulk 





* A manufacturer of charcoal in the forest. 
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took the great iron fork in his hand, and 
led the king to shoot, for he had a very 
handsome bow. ‘Sir, my lord,’’ said 
Fulk, ‘‘ will you please to wait, and I will 
go into the thicket, and make the beast 
come this way by here?’’ ‘ Yea,’’ said 
the king. Fulk hastily sprang into the 
thick of the forest, and commanded his 
company hastily to seize upon king John, 
** for I have brought him there, with only 
three knights, and all his company is on 
the other side of the forest.” Fulk and his 
men leaped out of the thicket, and cried 
upon the king, and captured him at once. 
‘* Sir king,’’ said Fulk, ‘‘ now I have you 
in my power; such judgment will I exe- 
cute on you as you would on me if you 
had taken me.’’ The king trembled with 
fear, for he had great dread of Fulk. 
Fulk swore that he should die, for the 
great damage and disinheriting that he 
had done to him and to many a good 
Englishman. The king implored his 
mercy, and begged his life of him for the 
love of God; and he would restore him 
entirely all his heritage and whatever he 
had taken from him and all his people, 
and would grant him his love and peace 
for ever, and of this he would make him 
in all things such security as he might him- 
self choose to devise. Fulk soon yielded 


his demand, on condition that he gave him, 
in presence of his knights, his faith to 


keep his covenant. The king pledged his 
faith that he would keep his covenant, and 
he was very glad that he could thus 
escape. 


Of course, when John returned safe 
to Windsor Castle, he was convinced 
that there was no obligation upon him 
to keep an oath which had been ex- 
tracted from him by such violence: 
and his immediate alternative was to 
send out all his available power to 
arrest “those felons in the park.” 
Fulk is treated with more generosity 
by Randolph earl of Chester, who 
denies that Fulk and his men were 
traitors, and asserts the outlaw’s claim 
to respect asacousin of all the grandees, 
and even of the king himself. Though 
bound by his loyalty to obey the king’s 
command, the earl holds a friendly 
parley with Fulk; afterwards he at- 
tacks him vigorously, but is beaten 
off, and Fulk, though wounded, escapes 
to his ship, and resumes his adven- 
tures at sea. 

We have now sufliciently shown the 
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spirit and character of this romance, 
and its interesting qualities as a pic- 
ture of the times of which it is nearly 
acontemporary mirror. Whilst imagi- 
native in its particular incidents, we 
may accept it as a truthful exhibition 
of the manners and sentiments of the 
period to which it relates, and of the 
popular appreciation of the historical 
characters who are introduced into the 


story. 

Fuik fitz Warine was at length 
reconciled to the king in the year 1203, 
and many documents relative to his 
reconciliation, together with lists of all 
his followers—both his original per- 
sonal adherents, and those who from 
time to time had joined his band when 
outlawed for other excesses of their 
own—are given from the publicrecords 
in Mr. Wright's illustrative notes; 
which, we should add, are enriched 
with the critical remarks of the Rev. 
R. W. Eyton, the author of the “ Anti- 
quities of Shropshire,” now in course 
of publication. 

he text was before edited, in the 
year 1840, by M. Francisque Michel, 
and printed at Paris. The main facts 
of the story had been previously known 
from the abstract which is given by 
Leland in his Collectanea from an 
Anglo-Norman poem on the same sub- 
ject, now either latent or altogether 
lost. Mr. Wright considers the present 
prose paraphrase to have been made 
shortly before the year 1320; but that 
the poem was composed before the 
death of the third Fulk fitzWarine, 
who was drowned at the battle of 
Lewes in 1264. Leland had also the 
reading of “an old Englische boke yn 
ryme of the Gestes of Gu&rine and his 
sunnes,” which, from his extracts, ap- 
pears to have been composed from the 
same materials ; but the old antiquary 
was evidently less equal to master 
its language than even the Norman- 
French, and from that and other indi- 
cations Mr. Wright concludes that it 
was written in the difficult form of 
alliterative verse, like the visions of 
Piers Ploughman. It will be a very 
interesting literary discovery should 
either of these compositions hereafter 
reappear in any of our manuscript 
collections. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The Growth of London—Superstitions of Worcestershire—The Library Catalogue of the British Museum 
—The Use of the Libraries at the British Museum—The Secretaries of Henry FitzRoy, Duke of 


Richmond—The Ancient Tin Trade of Britain. 


Tue GrowTu or Lonpon. 


Mr. Urnsan,—lIf it were possible, it 
would be curious indeed to trace the effect 
of the statute 35 Eliz. cap. 6,* passed to 
prevent the increase of buildings in and 
near London, and the proclamations for 
carrying out that object brought under 
notice by T. E. T. That those instru- 
ments were continued in force for a con- 
siderable period your correspondent has 
already shown by the licences granted for 
new buildings both before and after the 
Restoration, (Feb. 1855, p. 160, June, 
p- 596.) 

The statute was passed in the year 
1592-3, and refers to a proclamation to 
the same effect issued from the palace of 
Nonsuch, and dated 7 July a® 22 (a.p. 
1580). It was aimed against the increase 
of .dwellings for the poorer class of per- 
sons, and the subletting of tenements to 
“inmates or undersitters,’’ except of a 
class sufficiently well off to have a house 
of their own. It was in fact the Metro- 
politan Building and Lodging-house Act 
of that time; and no one can have been 
aware of the offences against health and 
morals caused by an absence of any re- 
strictions in those matters, in later times 
at least, without desiring some enactment 
to regulate them. But the good which 
would have ensued from proper restric- 
tions was lost under the pressure of the 
wrongs done and the inconveniences pro- 
duced by the operation of the statute ; 
and the systems of ‘‘ houses in flats,”’ or 
‘* model lodging-houses,”’ as yet were not. 

I send you a copy of some proceedings 
for carrying out the Act, which are im- 
portant as being taken very shortly after 
the statute was passed, and showing how 
strictly the terms thereof and of the pro- 
clamations were acted upon. These pro- 
ceedings relate to the ward of Farringdon 
Without, and represent the results of 
actual surveys of the localities they refer 
to. The originals are separate slips or 
membranes of parchment fastened to- 
gether at the head, and each having a 
title more or less full. From the most 
comprehensive of these titles (that on the 
third slip) that portion appears to be a 
list of persons in the parish of St. Sepul- 


chre who had erected tenements for habi- 
tation ‘ where no foundacione was before ” 
between the 7th July, 1580, and the 20th 
July, 1597, ‘‘ accordinge to a precepte 
directed from the right ho. the Lord Maio® 
of the Cytty of London berynge y* same 
date.’ The first date is that of the Non- 
such proclamation recited in the statute ; 
the second is four or five years subse- 
quent to the passing of the Act itself. 
Now considering, as I think may fairly be 
done, that all the slips are merely one set 
of returns as regards a particular district, 
perhaps not quite in their regular order, 
we have in them probably the first report 
of the City authorities for the purpose of 
carrying out the Act in that quarter. 

The description of tenements which 
came under the notice of the viewers varies 
very much. On the first membrane are 
entries of three tenements built ‘‘ in part 
of a dawnsingscoole in Scrowps-place, and 
one fayre house in the Field-lane ffytt for 
a subsidy man at flyve powndes to be 
assesed,’’ which was a building of a suf- 
ficiently high standard to be specially ex- 
empted from the operation of the Act. 

The course of proceeding by which the 
‘* great wen ’’ progressed towards its pre- 
sent enormous discussions will be found 
to have been very similar (though slower) 
in the sixteenth century to what has been 
seen in our own times. In the outlying 
suburbs, especially those near or leading 
to places of holiday and public resort, the 
sides of the roads would be occupied by 
small and fragile tenements, which would 
in time be replaced by more substantial 
edifices ; the larger residences and grounds 
would be cut up into smaller buildings 
and gardens, the latter to be in their turn 
entirely covered up. In Stowe’s time 
this process had still been going on in this 
district, which is the subject of the follow- 
ing proceedings, so that it might be in- 
ferred that the Act was never strictly car- 
ried out. But, by a memorandum at the 
end of the third membrane, and the head- 
ing of the fourth, it appears that these 
proceedings were certainly acted up. “ An- 
swering ’’ before the Privy Council doubt- 
less involved a fine. 





* The statute of 31 Eliz. cap. 7, is directed against the building of cottages without 


four acres of land being assigned to each. 


It could not apply to London, and there- 


fore should not be classed with that of 35 Eliz. cap. 6. 
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(Mem. 1.)—For St Androwe’s parrish in 
Holbourn, w'*in the ffredome of the 
Cittye. 

John Noakes, a horner, dwellinge near 
Holbourn bridge, in St Sepulcher’s parrish, 
hath built in Shew-lane seyven smale tene- 
mentes unfytt w'"in this xiiij yeres. 

M' Carewe, a baker, dwellinge neare 
Holbern Condett,in St Sepulcker’s parrish, 
hath buylt one smale tenement in Shewe- 
lane gardens w'"in this x years. 

M® Thomas Fogge, gentleman, dwel- 
linge in Salisberry-court, in Fleet-streett, 
in St Bryde’s parrishe, hathe buylt one 
new house in Shew-lane w'"in this yeare 
nowe past. 

John Holmes, dyce-maker, dwellinge in 
Fewter-lane, hath buylt two tenementes 
backwardes near to his howse w'*in this 
yeare and halffe past. 

Rycharde Holt, carpenter, dwellinge in 
Fewter-lane gardens hath buylt two tene- 
mentes in the aforsayd gardens w'tin this 
two yers past. 

John Phillipps, dwellinge in Fewter-lane, 
hath buylded two tenementes in Fewter- 
lane gardens w'"in this two years past. 

The saide John Phillips hathe buylded 
one othe" smalle tenement within the yarde 
behynde Thomas Towe abought xij yea's 

ast. 

Gyles Wydgyngton, dwellinge in St 
Bryde’s parrish, hath buylt one new howse 
at the lower ende of Gunpowder-ally w'tin 
this year now past, w°" we take to be w'"in 
St. Androwe’s parrish. 

Mr’ Antony Burbidge, a skynner, dwel- 
linge in Fleet-strett, hath buylt two smalle 
tenementes backwardes of the othe" syde 
Fewter-lane win this vj or vij yers past. 

Lewke Clement, carpenter, dwellinge 
in Fewter-lane, hath buylt one new house 
backward for himselffe and let out his 
owen w'"in this year past. 

Raffe Crowder, in Fewter-lane, deceased, 
hath buylt one new house theare in the 
sayde lane abought vij years past. 

Christopher Lovett, carpenter, nowe 
gone into the contreye, hath buylt one 
newe tenement backward ffrom his howse 
in Fewter-lane abought thre yers past. 

Thomas Whitby, smyth, deceased, hath 
buylt one new tenement backwarde from 
his house in Fewter-lane win ten years 
past. 

Henrye Fisher, whelwright, dwellinge 
neare Flowerdelewse-alley, hath buylt four 
or fyve smalle tenementes backward in the 
sayd ally w'in this ffyve years past. 

W™ Myller, a glasyer, dwellinge in 
Graysin-lane, hath buylt one newe tene- 
ment in Flowerdelewse-ally w'"in six years 
past. 
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Robert Denett, carpenter, dwellinge in 
St Androwe’s parrish, hath buylt one new 
tenement in Scrowpe-plase a bought vij 
ye's past. 

Mr. Shearman, a mussysshon, dwelling 
in St Awstyn’s parrish, w'"in Criplegate, 
hath made thre tenementes in part of his 
dawnsingescoole in Scrowp’s-plase w'in 
this vij or viij years past. 

George Buckley, carpenter, in the Fore- 
strett, deceased, hath buylt two fayre 
houses in the Fore-strett aforeseyd w''in 
this xj years past. 

George Isacke, carpenter, dwellinge in 
Shew-lane, hath buylt one fayre house in 
the Field-lane, but we knowe not whether 
yt be London or Mydlesex, and ffyt fora 
subsidy man at ffyve powndes to be as- 
sesed. 

(Endorsed) ffor Seynt Androwe’s parrish 
in Holborn, w"'in the ffredom. 


(Mem. 2.)—Rec* this certificatt, the 
26 Augusty, 97. 


Farrington w'out. 


M® the xxv‘! daye of August, 1597, a 
vew taken of certayn buyldinges not pre- 
sented before w'"in the parrish of S‘t An- 
drowe’s in Holborn, as ffolloweth :— 

Item, two smale tenementes adjoynynge 
to the comon sewer, the on of them beynge 
a very smale borded shead or a leana 
twoe, bylded by one Mychill, a 
seale-maker in Fleet-lane, havynge no re- 
corse in or out of o¥ parrish of St An- 
drowe’s, but through Blake Horse-ally 
into Fleet-street, and not knowen, but 
that the maye be buylt win this xvij 
yeres.* 

Item, an other little borded howse not 
thre yardes square in the same place, 
buylded by on Mathewes, a seale 
graver in Fleet-lane, and no other pas- 
sadge but as aforesayd. 

John Fysher, carpenter, dwelling in 
Shew-lane, hath buylt on tennement back- 
ward behynde his owen howse in the sayd 
lane abought a year past, and a tenant 
plased n yt. 

Mr Burford, clothworker, dwel- 
linge in Distaffe-lane, hath buylt on smale 
tenement in Shew-lane gardens abought 
two years past. 


Farrington. 
Black Horse Alley. 


One cottage buylded by Richarde Cooke 
about half a yere past, he dwelling w'" 
Richard Browne. 

M's Marey hath increased certeyne 
buyldens to a garden howse, and hath 
made three ten’ts there. 





* This date would bring within the operation of the Nonsuch proclamation. 
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Bridwell Wharffe. 

One ten’t buylded there about xij yeares 
agoe by one Gates, and he is dead, and his 
widow maried to one Arendell, dwelling 
in Barnyebe-street. 

Syxe ten’ts bylded there about xvj yeres 
agoe by George Grymes. 


Shoe Lane. 
Two ten’tes buylded there uppon an 
old buyldeinge w*" was ane old worke- 
house * about x yeares ago by John Foster. 


In Brock-howse Place. 

One Zechiveryell hath augmented ser- 
teyen buyldinges to a former buyldinge, 
and hath made serteyne chambers for habi- 
tation. 


(Mem. 3.)—Hereafter followethe the 
names and surnames of all such persouns 
inhabytinge within the parishe of St Sepul- 
cher’s, in the ward of Farringdon without 
or els where, w" hath erected and made 
new houses or tenem' for habitac’ons where 
no foundac’on was before, and w*" were 
erected and builded since the seventh daye 
of July, 1580, untill the xxt® of Julye, 
1597, accordinge to a precepte directed 
from the right ho. the Lord Maio of the 
Cytty of London berynge y® same date. 


Smythfeild q'ter new buyldinges. 

John Randall, plomer, dwellinge in 
Duck-lane, hath erected and made of certen 
stabells newly transported in the said lane 
thre new tenem* w'in this eight yeres. 

John Gaskyn, pewterer, deceased, late 
of West Smithfeild, hath erected and made 
of a certen stable in Longe-lane two 
tenem*s wt'in this thurtene yeres. 

Also the said John Gaskyn hath builte 
an other house in the said lane for his 
owen dwellinge, and is parcell of the cloth 
fayer belonginge to the Lord Riche ¢ then 
w'hin this eight yeres. 

Will’m Hillyard, dwellinge in Silver- 
strete, hath builded a house in a garden, 
upon parcell of Fogwell pond, w'in this 
twelve yeres. 

Leonard Smith, late of Longe-lane, de- 
ceased, hath erected and made of a stable 
lyinge in the back side of his house three 
tenem' wthin this eight yeres. 

W Forrest, blacksmith, and Tho. Gar- 
rett, shomaker, dwellinge bothe in Longe- 
lane, hath erected and made of a stable in 
the said lane ij new tenem' for theire 
owen dwellings w'*in this eight yeres. 
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Lawrence Howson, chandler, dwellinge 
in Giltspur-stret w'tout Newgate, hath 
builded on new tenemt in his garden in 
Chick-lane w'in this eight yeres. 

John Himmyngs, dwellinge in Chick- 
lane, hath built a new house for his owen 
dwellinge in the same lane w'in this eleaven 
yeres. 

John Cornell, dwellinge in thould Balye, 
hathe buylt and made of on stabell on y¢ 
north side of Chick-lane on tenemt w'hin 
this eleaven yeres. 

Item, the said John Cornell hath builded 
on parcell of a garden plott belonging to 
Sempringham house $ ix tenem*s w'*in this 
eight yeres. 

W™ Martyn, dwellinge in Chicke-lane, 
hath builte tenne new tenem‘ in the same 
lane w'in this eleaven yeres. 

John Savedge, dwellinge in Chicke-lane, 
hath built on parcell of the said garden 
plott belonginge to Sempringham-house ij 
new temen's w'in this nyne yeres. 

Also the said John Savedge hath built 
on the same ground iiij new tenem® w'tin 
this eight yeres. 

Richard Vinton, dwellinge in Cowe-lane, 
hath built iiijo’ new tenem* in Sempring- 
ham-house w''in this eight yeres. 

Thomas Browne, dwellinge in Black 
Horse-ally in Fleet-strete, hath builded 
iiijo" tenem*s w'hin y® howse or place late 
S* Humfrey Brownes in Sempringham- 
house win this nyne yeres. 

Cutbert Colman, dwellinge in Chick- 
lane, hath built iiijo™ tenem** on-the fore- 
said garden plott w'tin this nyne yeres, 

Thomas Man, broker, dwellinge in 
Longe-lane, hath builded three shedds on 
the laystall ground in Chick-lane w'"in this 
tenne yeres w is now converted into te- 
nem’, 

John Evans, carpenter, dwellinge in St 
Clem**-lane, hath erected and made of 
certen stables in Cow-lane tenn tenem'* 
w'hin this sixtene yeres. 

Rowland Love, farryer, dwellinge in 
West Smithfeild, hath builded ij tenem' 
on a pece of wast ground in Smithfeild 
w'hin this fourtene yeres. 

Holborne Crosse q'ter new buildinges. 

Will’m Wilson, dwellinge nere Hol- 
borne conduict, hath built ij new tenem* 
in Bell-ally w'"in this nyne yeres. 

Cornelius Cater, late dwellinge at the 
Quenes Armes here Holborne-bridge, hath 
builded iij new tenem' in Fawcon-courte 
w'hin this thurtene yeres. 





* Workshop. 
T Stowe. 


t “ Amongst these new buildings is Cowbridge-street, or Cow-lane, which turneth 
toward Oldborne, in which lane the prior of Semperingham had his inn, or London 
lodging.’’ (Stowe, Ed. Thoms, p. 142.) The prior was the head of the order of St. 


Gilbert of Sempringham. 
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Church q'ter new buildinges. 


Walter Savedge, dwellingein Cock-lane, 
hath builded iiijo™ newe tenem® in the 
same lane w'*in this nyne yeres. 


Thould Baly q'ter newe buildinges. 


Richard Welch, dwellinge w'"in the 
black and white* in thould Balye hath 
made a tenem* of a stable w'*in this nyne 
yeres. 

Zachary Collyer, late dwellinge on 
Snower t-hill w'*out Newgate, deceased, 
did erect and make of certen stabells in 
Buishopps-court in thould Baly ix tenem‘ 
w'hin this sixtene yeres. 

Thomas Faucon, dwellinge in Clam- 
port’s-court, hath buylded ij new tenem' 
in the same court w'"in this eleaven yeres. 

Richard Dicher, dwellinge on Snower- 
hill, hath buylded iij new tenem* in Clam- 
port’s-court of a voyd peece of ground 
w'hin this sixtene yeres. 

Also the said Dycher hath erected and 
made of a stabell in the same court two 
tenem* w'in this sixtene yeres. 

Allthese have alredy aunswered for theire 
buildinges before our Mas most ho. pryvie 
councell as fur as we can lerne. 


(Mem. 4.)—All these new buildinges 
were builded since the other did aunswere 
before her Ma's pryvie councell as fur as 
we can learne. 

Henry Shaw, poulter, late dwellinge in 
y® parishe of Christes church, decesed, did 
build ij new tenem' uppon parcell of Fog- 
well-pond in Longe-lane w'*in this three 
yeares. 

Stephen Tayler, poulter, dwelling in 
Carpenter’s-courte in Long-lane, hath 
builded on new tenem' there w'"in this 
sixe yeres. 

Mr‘ Yonge, fremason, late of Aldersgate- 
strete, deceased, hath builded iij new 
tenem* in Long-lane, parcell of the lands 
belonging to the Lord Riche win this 
fower yeres. 

Tho. Kingsfeild, cochmakere, dwellinge 
in Smithfeild hath builded on tenem' there 
wh heretofore was a stable w'"in this viij 
yeres. 

Jeames White, dwellinge in Stayninge- 
lane, hath builded ij new tenem's in Chick - 
lane w'in this v yeres. 

John Hasell, late dwelling in Littell 
Bryttan, carpenter, deceased, did build ij 
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new tenem‘* in Chick-lane w'in this six 
yeres. 

George Poynter, dwellinge in Chick- 
lane, hath builded on tenemt there w'"in 
this sixe yeares. 

W™ Symonds, dwelling in Chick-lane, 
hath builded on cottage thached on a peece 
of laystall ground there w""in this v yeares. 

Barnard Melton, dwellinge in Cow-lane, 
hath buylded vj thached cottages uppon 
the same laystall ground win this iij 
yeres. 

Mr’ Thomkins, sometymes dwellinge in 
Smithfeild, hath builded two thached cot- 
tages uppon the same laystall ground w'*in 
this iij yeares. 

W™ Sysson, dwellinge in Chick-lane, 
hath builded two thached cottages uppon 
the same laystall ground wthin this iiijer 
yeares. 

W™ Boulter, late of Chick-lane, de- 
ceased, hath builded vj tenem' in the same 
lane uppon the same ground w''in this v 
yeres, 

Tho. Hawkins, dwellinge in Chick-lane, 
hath builded two more tenem' in the same 
lane w'in this ij yeres. 

Tho. Alowne, dwellinge in Secole-lane, 
hath builded v tenem* in Chick-lane, win 
this v yeres. 

Jeames White aforesaid hath builded ij 
cottages in Chick-lane upon the laystall 
ground there w'"in this viij yeares. 

Alexander Eliott, late of Smithfield, 
deceased, hath builded on tenemt in Chick- 
lane win this iij yeares. 

John Savedge, dwellinge in Chick-lane, 
hath builded on new tenemt in the same 
lane w'*in this twelvemoneth. 

Tho. Mason, dwellinge in Cow-lane, 
hath builded ij new tenem'* on the back- 
side of his dwellinge-house there w'*in this 
ij yeres. 

Davy Powell, dwellinge in Holbourne 
q'ter, hath builded ij new tenem*s w'*in an 
ally there w'"in this v yeres. 

R" Sheppard, dwelling Church in qu'ter, 
hath builded iiij new tenem* there w'tin 
this three yeres. 

Mathew Fox, waxclandler in thould 
Baly, hath builded iij new tenem* in the 
grene arbor w'in this twelvemoneth. 

Richard Dycher, dwellinge in Holborne 
q'ter hath builded ij new tenem* in Try- 
nete-allye, in Secole-lane, w'hin this iiij 
yeres. Yours, &c. J.B. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I send you some further 
notes regarding the Superstitions of this 
county, in continuation of those which 


you published in your Magazine for 
July. 
In parts of this county and of Shrop- 





* The sign of an inn ? 


+ Another form of spelling for Snow Hill. 
eae saemaie Handbook of London, s. v. 


In Stowe it is spelt ‘* Snore.’’ See also 
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shire, the following occurrences are con- 
sidered unlucky :— 

To meet a squinting woman, unless you 
talk to her, which breaks the charm. 

To go a journey on a Friday. 

To help another person to salt at table. 

To be one of a party of 13 at Christmas. 

To have crickets in the house. 

To have a female come into your house 
the first thing on New Year’s morning. 
So generally does this absurdity prevail, 
that in many towns young lads make “a 
good thing of it ’’ by selling their services 
to go round and enter the houses first that 
morning. 

To have a cut onion lying about in the 
house breeds distempers. 

To cross knives accidentally at meal 
times. 

To walk under a ladder. 

For the first young lamb you see in the 
season, or a colt, to have its tail towards 
you. 

To kill a lady-cow (in Dorsetshire called 
“* God Almighty’s cow”). 

To see the first of the new moon through 
a window, or glass of any sort, is also un- 
lucky. But if you see it in the open air, 
turn the money in your pocket, and ex- 
press a wish for luck during the ensuing 
month, you are supposed to ensure it. 

To have apples and blossoms on a tree 
at the same time is a sign of a forthcom- 
ing death in the family. 

To have a long succession of black 
cards (spades or clubs) dealt to a person 
while at play is prophetic of death to him- 
self or some member of the family. 

When a corpse is limp it is a sign that 
another death will happen in the house. 

As to cutting your nails on a Sunday, 
the following couplet is very expressive : 


Better a child was never born 
Than cut his hoofs of a Sunday. 


The itching of the nose is a sign of bad 
news ; if the ear itches, you may expect 
news from the living ; if the face burns, 
some one is talking about you; and when 
you shudder, a person is walking over the 
spot where your grave will be. 

To leave a tea-pot lid open undesignedly 
is an indication that a stranger 1s coming ; 
and when a cock crows in your doorway, 
or a bit of black stuff hangs on the bar 
of the grate, it is a sign of a similar event. 

A bit of coal popped from the fire must 
resemble either a purse or a coffin, and 
consequently good luck or death. 

Tea-drinking is made to foreshadow a 
large number of the casualties of life, in- 
cluding the receipt of presents, the visits of 
strangers, obtaining sweethearts, and the 
like, merely from the appearance of the 
tea and the grounds, 

Gent, Mac. Vou. XLIV. 
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A bright speck in the candle is a sure 
indication that a letter is coming to the 
individual to whom it points. 

If the sun shines warmly on Christmas 
day there will be many fires in the en- 
suing year. 

“ A great year for nuts, a great year for 
children,”’ is a common saying. 

To present a friend with a knife is sup- 
posed to have the effect of cutting of 
friendship. 

A donkey braying is an infallible sign 
of rain. 

To cut your hair during the increase of 
the moon is said to ensure its favourable 
growth. 

The horse-shoe is still seen over doors 
in many places, and fastened to bedsteads, 
to keep witches away. 

A pillow filled with hops, and laid under 
the patient’s bed, is an undoubted cure 
for rheumatism. 

In the rural districts great faith is put 
in rings made of the shillings and six- 
pences given at the sacrament, and many 
clergymen have told us of repeated appli- 
cations having been made to them for sa- 
crament shillings, for the purpose of keep- 
ing away the evil spirit, or as a remedy for 
fits. Mr. Watson, in his History of Har- 
tlebury, says that he believes nearly every 
person in that district who was subject 
to fits wore such a ring. And there is 
another parish in the county where I am 
told even Protestant poor go to the Ro- 
manist priest to have the relics of saints 
applied for the cure of diseases. 

A superstition exists in some parts of 
the county that if pieces of the alder tree 
are carried in the waistcoat pocket they 
will be a safeguard against rheumatism, 
In Wyre Forest, near Bewdley, is a bota- 
nical curiosity, namely, the celebrated old 
Pyrus domestica, said to be the only tree 
of the kind growing wild in England. It is 
of the same kind as the ‘‘ Rowan,’ or 
mountain ash, which was, and even now 
is, vulgarly worn as a remedy against 
witchcraft. It is much thought of by the 
common people, and there are various 
traditions concerning it. The name given 
to the tree is ‘‘ the witty pear-tree ”—the 
mountain ash being also called “the witty 
tree,’’ and the leaves of this tree are very 
similar. One of our Naturalist Field 
Clubs visited it in August, 1853. Vege- 
tation was then entirely confined to its top 
boughs, which, however, still held a few 
pears on them. 

Charms are still believed in to a great 
extent among the poor. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Hartlebury they break the 
legs of a toad, sew it up in a bag alive, 
and tie it round the neck of the patient. 
There were lately some female charmers 

3D 
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at Fladbury. The peasantry around Ten- 
bury and Shrawley have also great faith in 
charms, and the toad remedy is applied at 
the former place, the life or death of the 
patient being supposed to be shadowed 
forth by the survival or death of the poor 
animal. At Mathon, old women are en- 
trusted with the cure of burns by charm- 
ing, which they do by repeating a certain 
number of times the old doggrel rhyme, 
beginning— 

There were two angels came from the north, &c. 


In the neighbourhood of Stoke Prior a 
charm was some time ago used by a labour- 
ing man for the removal of the thrush (or 
“throcks,’’ as it is locally termed) iu 
children: he would put his finger into his 
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mouth and then into that of the child, rub- 
bing the gums, while he mumbled out 
something terminating with ‘‘ Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,’’ then put down the child 
without speaking another word, and leave 
the house without eating or drinking. 

Omens, or tokens of death, adhere to 
the popular belief to a more general extent 
than any other relic of superstition, per- 
haps one-third of the population attaching 
more or less credit to them. It would be 
impossible to enumerate all these idle fan- 
cies, but among them are prominently the 
howling of a dog, a winding-sheet in the 
candle, and the issuing of light from a 
candle after it is blown out. 

J. NoAkeE. 
Worcester, Sept. 1855. 


Tue Lisprary CATALOGUE OF THE BriTIsSH Museum. 


Mr. Ursan,—My remarks on the 
Catalogue of the Library of the British 
Museum (in your August number, p. 157) 
having elicited some objections by N.R. 
in your last, p. 278, permit me again to 
occupy a portion of your space in reply. 

The only reason assigned by my oppo- 
nent is, that “ many works bear titles so 
at variance with their contents that a per- 
son knowing the title but not the nature 
of the work would be utterly at a loss in 
searching a classified catalogue.’’ 

It is singular, but had I not studied 
brevity in my communication, this very 
reason would have been urged as a strong 

, argument in favour of classification. Every 
one, however ignorant, is aware of the 
subject on which he wishes to make in- 
quiries ; and under that head and its rami- 
fications he will find all the books that can 
be of service to him, however oufré their 
titles, however whimsically the author may 
conceal his object: their very situation in 
their proper section, or their absence from 
an expected one, would be a guarantee of 
their contents and utility, or the contrary. 

Let me give a practical illustration. 
I have seen a book quoted merely as “ Ca- 
talectics,’’ no author being mentioned, 
and wish to know its tendency. The 
nearest Greek source I can find for this 
word, which Johnson does not authorise, 
is xara against, rAaxriwrns a kicker; so 
conclude that it must be something re- 
lating to the veterinary science, or the 
noble art of horsemanship. I may, how- 
ever, be wrong, and the enigmatical title 
cover some more congenial information : 
a classified catalogue would at once unde- 
ceive me. Again, I should not quarrel 
with a youth diligently preparing for a 
continental tour, if, under the title of 
« Kastward ho!” he expected from “ rare 
Ben Jonson ’’ an excellent account of some 


distant orient country till its absence from 
the heading and sub-headings of geogra- 
phy would tell him he need not examine 
it. I say I should not quarrel with him, 
because I may probably labour under a 
similar error, in supposing a book I see 
recently advertised under the title of 
“Westward ho!” may relate to some trans- 
atlantic region. A-youth fresh from the 
country comes to walk one of the metro- 
politan hospitals, and he meets casually 
with the title of a book as “* Wren’s Ana- 
tomie,’’ and seeks it out as tending pos- 
sibly to some information on his science : 
it will require the exposition of a very long 
title to assure him that it affords no help 
to discover any of the ills that flesh is heir 
to; it seems to be a long diatribe against 
Bishop Wren, grandfather, I believe, of the 
architect, ‘‘ discovering his notorious 
prancks and shameful wickednesse, with 
some of his most lewd facts and infamous 
deeds,’’ &c. A classification would have 
made all search unnecessary; but I in- 
stance it also to shew, by one of the many 
examples, that our present Alphabetical 
Catalogue is not consistent, as the work 
stands under the name Wren, who is not 
the author. May I ask N.R.if he can 
give me any clue to the following works : 
‘** Smegmate Orientali—Oceanum macro- 
microcosmisum—Uranophilo coelesti pere- 
grino.’’ I will not puzzle him with the 
German titles, “ Was fehlet mir noch ? 
—Warum willst du Jaufen mein Sohn? 
Wer hat das Kalb ins Auge geschlagen ? 
Nor will I request him to follow the ex- 
ample of a gentleman in the reading-room, 
who, wishing to study farming and agri- 
culture, spent many weeks in turning over 
the catalogues leaf by leaf to extract the 
titles of the works on the subject of agri- 
culture in the library, and it gave me some 
pleasure, by referring him to Watt's Bib- 
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liotheca, to alleviate part of his monoto- 
nous labour: but it is not every one who 
has equal patience or leisure, even with 
Watt’s assistance. 

For a great principle and a great nation 
a system once established ought to be 
carried out thoroughly: in our present 
Catalogue the alphabetical arrangement 
of authors ought to be undeviatingly fol- 
lowed; but it must be a daring mind that 
would prosecute this plan to its ultimate 
results, for who would venture to cata- 
logue the names of the inspired Evange- 
lists amongst the common herd of scribes, 
or confound the author of the sublime 
mysteries of the Apocalypse in a general 
category with our modern novel writers : 
who would not look with disgust on a list 
of names in which, possibly on the same 
page, stood Mohammed, Mormon, and 
Moses: who could bear such a classifica- 
tion and juxtaposition even if only from 
arrangement and typography ? The name 
of the Arabian impostor induces the ques- 
tion, how are we to deal with its fifteen 
European varieties? Are we to determine 
the correct one, ex cathedra, or encumber 
our pages with all? So with the clouded 
name of Junius: will the framer of an 
Alphabetical Catalogue take upon him to 
draw the real author nominis umbra, or 
by an easy place among the pseudo-names 
throw to the winds all the elaborate de- 
ductions in favour of particular persons, 
and thus take upon himself a decision of 
the vexed question? Junius as a name, 
and the author of these malignant dia- 
tribes, is another violation of the principle 
of alphabetical arrangement. There is, or 
is supposed to exist, a book, for its very 
existence has been doubted, though verity 
was vanquished andits authorship was given 
on papal authority to the great Hohen- 
staufen Friedrich II. bearing the impious 
title “ De Tribus Impostoribus :” will an 
alphabetical disposition bend to this out- 
burst of malevolence in Alexander II. to 
heap upon the name of his adversary the 
charge of atheist and infidel, or rather 
follow the growing opinion of modern 
bibliographists, that the book is really a 
nonentity ? 

So far is the argument of N.R.: he 
also states an opinion—‘‘ the majority of 
those who frequent the Museum would 
prefer the Catalogue at present in use.’ 
N.R. must pardon me if I state, that 
Opinion is mere assertion, which gains no- 
thing from being anonymous. ‘‘ Mere 
assertion,’’ as Lord Bacon says, “‘ is like 
the long bow, the force of which depends 
on the arm which draws it.” I fight 
under no cover, and if I state my sub- 
jective belief that if N.R. have taken the 
poll of the readers at the Museum, and the 
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result as stated by him be correct, I may 
still be permitted to put down the appre- 
ciation to the unwillingness that all inno- 
vation upon established practice receives : 
but as a Classified Catalogue is still want- 
ing upon which a verdict could be given, 
I am also of opinion it need only be 
offered the readers to be embraced with 
avidity, and in a short time the wonder 
would be how we could have done so long 
without. Let the present catalogue be by 
all means retained, nay, continued for 
those who are blinded to all improvement; 
my belief is that it would soon only be 
looked upon as a foil to its tenfold utili- 
tarian brother. 

A few words upon another benefit which 
classification would confer. Our library— 
the aggregation mostly of collections made 
by individuals —independently of the neces- 
sary accumulation of duplicates, must also 
have many deplorable lacune. These, 
when our shelves are systematised, would 
be immediately apparent, and a ready hint 
to the authorities of what was wanting. I 
will not believe that the fear of exposing 
our poverty upon particular walks of sci- 
ence may have rendered them averse to 
such a process: if we are poor, let us not 
be ashamed to confess it, but do our best 
to remedy our shortcomings. 

I may be told that a book exists, open 
to any one to enter the desiderata he may 
discover: but this even at the best is but a 
casual and very doubtful remedy, suppos- 
ing these notices were attended to. I will 
state my own experience upon this subject. 
In Oct. 1850 I entered with my name a 
work entitled, ‘‘ Curiosititen,’’ published 
about thirty years back by Vulpius, brother- 
in-law of Githe, and, through his interest, 
librarian to the Grand Duke of Weimar. 
I soon found of course in the opposite 
margin a big A, sign, I believe, of admis- 
sibility and approval, and therefore natu- 
rally expected that I should soon find the 
work referred to by a number and letter. 
I gave three months’ interval for the ne- 
cessary period of purchase, entries, cata- 
loguing, &c. before I looked in expecta- 
tion of meeting it, and then my examina- 
tion was more frequent, but in vain: a year, 
two years elapsed, but the margin made 
no further sign, and now, as it is still 
wanting, I cast, perhaps once every three 
months, a despairing look, without being 
indulged by its appearance. I must say, 
since my labouring through the Eton 
Latin Grammar, I was never made so sen- 
sibly aware of the nice philological distinc- 
tion between the participle and gerund, 
or where desiderata still remained deside- 
randa.—Y ours, &c. 

Witi1aM BELL, Phil. Dr. 

31, Burton St. Burton Crescent, 10 Sept. 
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Tue Use or THe LisrRaRIEs AT THE British Moseum. 


42, Myddleton Square, 3 Sept. 

Mr. Ursan,—As you have favoured 
me by inserting in your Magazine for this 
month my letter relative to the Library 
Catalogue of the British Museum, I beg 
to submit to your readers a continuation 
of my remarks on that subject, my own 
experience and the inquiries often put to 
me by new readers, have shewn me that 
the number and variety of the Catalogues 
are a source of constant perplexity and an- 
noyance. The method of finding books 
among so many collections, with the va- 
riety of press-marks, as I before observed, 
requires some short and intelligible guide, 
with examples in the most important de- 
partments of literature. This I should 
propose to supply by some “ general di- 
rections for finding books,” such as I now 
venture to submit for consideration. 

As a department I have selected “ His- 
tory—Engiand, Reign Anne.” This ex- 
ample is so constructed as to guide the 
reader, who is supposed to be a stranger, 
through the whole course of his researches 
in “ finding books’’ from his preparatory 
list, to the most minute item of his inqui- 
ries; so that he may be enabled to accu- 
mulate the most extensive as well as ac- 
curate and authentic history of the reign, 
so faras printed books can supply the ma- 
terials. Should he have recourse to manu- 
scripts, another and more difficult method 
of research will become necessary. 

This method of research will be found 
equally available in the pursuit of any 
other subject in the Departments of Geo- 
graphy, Topography, or Biography. Sci- 
entific subjects would require a somewhat 
different process. 

As to researches in the MS. Depart- 
ment, which is so rich in original docu- 
ments on historical and topographical sub- 
jects, a like series of directions may be 


furnished hereafter. My sole object, as 
you are well aware, is the practical in- 
struction of the reader, and the removal 
of those difficulties which at present im- 
pede his progress and often baffle his re- 
searches, but which are, in the present 
state of the various collections, both in 
print and MS., as unavoidable as they are 
inconvenient. 


Directions for finding Books. 


As a specimen of the method of using 
the various Catalogues now employed, I 
select the subject of History, Civil and 
Political. 

The largest collection in this depart- 
ment, both ancient and modern, foreign 
and domestic, will be found in the Gene- 
ral Catalogues 1 and 2. The works on this 
important subject are of all dates and edi- 
tions, and in all languages. Nor are they 
confined to the General History of the 
Countries of which they treat, but by the 
assistance of Local History, Personal Bio- 
graphy, Pamphlets, Tracts, Newspapers, 
Magazines, and Broadsides, together with 
a most extensive collection of Maps, Plans, 
Charts, Prints, Drawings, and Portraits, 
the most minute events may be accurately 
and satisfactorily traced, and many doubts 
solved, by patient and diligent research. 
In order to render this more evident, for 
the benefit of a new reader, we will take 
an example. Suppose a reader wished to 
investigate fully and minutely the History, 
Civil and Political, of the Reign of Queen 
Anne. 

1. He would prepare a List of Works 
on the General History of the Reign.* 
For these he would look under the Names 
of the Authors, in the Catalogues 1 and 2. 
He would here find them in their several 
editions, some perhaps with MS. notes by 
former possessors, which should always 





* For the purpose of making this list some time and labour may be saved by con- 
sulting two works, both of which are kept in the Reading-room,— 


1. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 4to. 
The inquirer will first consult the volume of Subjects “ Anne. 


and two to Authors. 


Two volumes are devoted to Subjects 
”? 


Here he will find all the works that have been published on the History of the Reign 
down to about 1814—1818. At the side of each he will find a number and letter (sup- 


pose 5a). 


he will find under p. 5 a the author referred to. 
logues 1 and 2, where he will find the work he requires. 


This directs him to the volume and page of the volumes of Authors, where 


He will then consult the General Cata- 
He will then make out his 


ticket in the usual way. In the same manner he may proceed with the whole course of 
his researches, so far as Watt’s dates will allow. All since must be sought in 


2. The “ London Catalogue,’’ ‘‘ Classified Index.’’ 


He will here find, at the end of 


the book, an alphabetical arrangement of Subjects contained in the body of the work. 
This will direct him to the names of Authors, which must be sought in the ‘* London 


Catalogue ” itself of the last editions, which will be found on the same shelf. 


Having 


found his books, he will seek them in the General Catalogues and proceed as before. 
By such assistance he will be at no loss for Printed Books of all kinds, but Prints, 


&e. must be sought from other sources. 
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be consulted, as they are often of the 
highest value in clearing up doubts of 
Names of Persons and Places, which in 
this and former reigns were either left 
blank or given only in initials. Such edi- 
tions or copies as contain notes of this 
kind are generally so marked in the Cata- 
logues. The earliest and contemporary edi- 
tions, and the various copies of them, not 
only in these but the other Catalogues, 
should be had and compared, as they 
sometimes contain MS. notes on the fiy- 
leaves which may prove valuable. At 
other times a short MS. notice of the 
author will be found. This may appear a 
tedious and even a laborious process, but 
it will generally repay the trouble it may 
occasion. 

Having thus ascertained that the books 
on his list* are in the General Cata- 
logue, he will proceed to make out his 
tickets accordingly, copying the descrip- 
tion in the Catalogue accurately, with the 
edition he requires, adding the press-mark, 
and signing and dating his tickets, which 
he will then carry to the counter, and, 
taking his seat at one of the tables, wait 
for his books to be brought to him. 

But should it so happen that the book, 
or the particular edition or copy he re- 
quires, is not in either of the General 
Catalogues, he will consult that marked 
** Bibliothecee Regie Catalogues,” which is 
that of the Library of George III.(No. 3). 
Should he find the book there, he will 
make out his ticket as before in every 
respect, heading it at the top ‘‘ King’s 
Library.’’ This will save time, as it will 
immediately go to that department. Should 
this fail, he will then consult the Cata- 
logue ‘* Bibliotheca Grenvilliana,”’ in two 
parts, folio. If he finds it here, he must 
head his ticket “ Grenville Library (No. 4). 

2. Having thus obtained his materials 
for the study of the general history of the 
reign, he will be naturally led into an 
inquiry for particulars. He will here find 
the true value of our National Library. 
His Biographical materials will be fur- 
nished in abundance, particularly in the 
necessary departments of Authors, Poets, 
Statesmen, and Politicians. For these he 
will consult the General Catalogues 1 and 
2, in the former of which they will be 
found the most numerous. They are 
chiefly the Biographical Library collected 
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by Sir William Musgrave, and have his 
autograph on the title-page, and are fre- 
quently illustrated with his MS. notes. 
Others will be found bound up probably 
with tracts and pamphlets, but these should 
not be neglected (the press-mark being 
accurately copied), as the accompanying 
works will be often found to contain 
curious and valuable contemporaneous 
documents, which should, where they 
occur, be noted down, with their ink or 
pencil press-marks and titles, for future 
reference. 

3. The Political History, which is very 
voluminous in this reign, when party ran 
so high, will be found in almost innume- 
rable pamphlets, for which reference must 
be had to name of author and subjects in 
1 and 2, aided by Watts’ ‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica,’’ and also a number of large 
volumes in MS. marked “ King’s Pamph- 
lets’? (No. 5). He will here find them 
either under the letters of the alphabet of 
the author’s name, or in some cases under 
the initials he used, or the subject to which 
they relate. The ticket must be headed 
‘* King’s Pamphlets.’’ 

Should he require Maps, Charts, Plans, 
Views, or Local Drawings, he will find 
them in the volume entitled ‘‘ Catalogue 
of Maps, Drawings, &c. forming the Geo- 
graphical and Topographical Collections 
attached to the Library of His late Majesty 
George III.” 

The tickets must be headed ‘‘ King’s 
Prints and Drawings,’’ and the descrip- 
tions copied from the body of the Cata- 
logue, under the name of the place wanted. 
There are no press-marks to this Cata- 
logue. At the end of the Catalogue will 
be found an excellent index, arranged 
under countries, provinces, counties, and 
places, to which reference may be had for 
the map or view required. This collec. 
tion is especially useful for old maps and 
local plans of estates, &c. The various 
counties are arranged in volumes and parts. 

As to Portraits they will be chiefly 
found in the print-room, for which a sepa- 
rate ticket of admission must be obtained. 

In addition to these will be found 2 vols, 
8vo. with the title ‘‘ Catalogue of the 
Manuscript Maps, Charts, and Plans, and 
of the Topographical Drawings, in the 
British Museum.’’ These are arranged in 
counties and other divisions, for a detailed 





* Round both Reading-rooms (under the present arrangement) will be found a vast 
number of books for reference on almost all subjects. These ate classified in the cases 


under History, Biography, &c. 


A Manuscript Catalogue of these is kept in the Read- 


ing-room, under Authors and Subjects, which will direct to the cases where they may be 


found, 


The General Catalogue has these books marked R.R. in the margin. 


Such 


books require no tickets, but may be taken down and consulted at all times. They 


often save time and trouble. 
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account of which see ‘ Sims’s Hand- 
Book to the Library of the British Mu- 
seum,’”’ p. 170. In the Reading-room, of 
Newspapers there are three Catalogues :— 


Tue SecrRETARIES OF HENRY 


Mr. Ursan,—lIn the course of my 
researches respecting the history of Henry 
FitzRoy, Duke of Richmond, of which an 
epitome has been given in your August 
number, I found in the Cottonian MSS. 
an original letter, which I did not intro- 
duce into my memoir, as it has no impor- 
tant bearing upon the personal biography 
of the Duke, but still I think it is suffi- 
ciently curious to merit publication. It 
might not improperly have been included 
in the series of Wolsey Correspondence, 
edited by the State Papers Commission : 
but, like some other letters in the British 
Museum, it was overlooked upon that oc- 
casion, if not purposely omitted, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of assigning it to 
its proper position. 

It has no date of the year. It mentions 
that the castle of York, which was then 
used (as it still is) for the county gaol, 
was affected by a contagious disease with 
very fatal results. This, possibly, was an 
event of too frequent occurrence to dis- 
tinguish any particular year at that period ; 
but the mention of it, in this case, arises 
from the infection having nearly involved 
in its destructive consequences a gentle- 
man of worth and talent, who had re- 
cently rendered important services to the 
Council of the Duke of Richmond, by 
acting as their Secretary. 

The ordinary Secretary to the Duke of 
Richmond and his Council was John 
Uvedale, perhaps a member of the dis- 
tinguished Hampshire family of that name, 
but I have not hitherto been able to iden- 
tify him. 

It appears from the representation made 
to Wolsey in the following letter, that 
John Uvedale, by his own desire, had ob- 
tained permission to visit the south of 
England, and that he left as his deputy 
and substitute one John Bretton, who 
agreed to make account to him for the 
profits of the office. This engagement 
Breton had faithfully performed down to 
the term of Midsummer; but at that 
time he made an offer to depart, having, 
as he stated, found a better employment 
in the South. This course, however, he 
was prevented from taking by the Council, 
who were at a loss for any other person to 
execute the duties of his office, and conse- 
quently required him to stay until some 
other Secretary was provided for them: 
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1. From 1603—1840; 2. London News- 
papers; 3. Country Newspapers. 
Yours, &c. 
E. G. BALLARD. 


FirzRoy, Duke or RicuMmonp. 


for it appears that they scarcely expected 
that Uvedale would return, having heard 
that one Thomas Derby had obtained 
either from the King or Wolsey a promise 
of the office. Breton consented to continue 
his services, on the Council’s promising 
him “ all the profits coming thereof by his 
diligence in the mean season ;’’ and 
thenceforth he no longer considered him- 
self employed as Uvedale’s deputy. 

After some further interval, however, it 
appears that Uvedale returned, not merely 
commissioned to resume his office, but also 
armed with letters from Wolsey to commit 
his supplanter to York castle. This harsh 
step was immediately taken, and Breton 
remained a prisoner for sixteen days, ‘‘ in 
great jeopardy and danger of his life,” in 
consequence of the infectious disease then 
prevalent there. The Council, however, 
had then released him on his recogni- 
sances; and they were further determined 
to stand his friends, so far as providing 
that he should be justly remunerated for 
the services which he had undertaken at 
their desire: but as to all further arrange- 
ments, they were ready to submit entirely 
to the pleasure of Wolsey. 

(MS. Cotton. Caligula, B. 11. p. 278.) 

Please it your grace to bee advertised 
that ymmediatly after the receipt of your 
grace’s lettres to us directed, dated at 
Richmonde* the last daye of January, and 
delyverd by John Uvedale secretarye to 
my lorde of Richmonde, we commytted 
oone John Bretton to warde within the 
Castell of Yorke according to the purpote 
and effecte of the said letter. Where he 
hathe remayned prysoner by the space of 
sixtene dayes in greate jeopardie and 
daunger of his liff. Forsomuche as the 
said castell is enfected wt soore and con- 
tagiouse sekenes, where xiiij persones pry- 
soners and others bee departed to the 
mercie of God during the tyme that the 
said Bretton hathe bene prysoner there. 
In consideracon whereof and at the especiall 
instaunce of the said Bretton and of his 
frends, and also for the matiers in the 
traverse betwene hym and John Uvedale 
be of no great weight or importance, wee 
have licenced the said Bretton to departe 
from the said castell, having sufficient 
suerties bounde by recognysaunce in good 
somes, that he shall remayne within the 
citie of Yorke untill such tyme as your 


* i. e, Richmond in Surrey. 
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gracyouse pleasure shalbe knowne in the 
premisses, mooste humbly beseching your 
grace to take no displeasure with thies oure 
actes and doings. Moreover to acerteign 
your grace of the truthe of the matiers in 
traverse betwene the said parties it is as 
folowethe. At the departyng of the said 
John Uvedale from thies parties at his 
desyre and by our suffraunce, the said 
Bretton supplied and occupied hys roume 
to mydsomer last past, and dureing that 
tyme hathe accompted and made true 
payment to the said John Uvedale of all 
the issues and profytts commyng and 
growing of the same—not beyng reteyned 
with hym for any tyme certeyn by pro- 
myse or otherwyse than it was commonly 
bruyted and esspecially reported to the 
Counsaille here, that one Thomas Derby 
hadde obteigned of the king’s highnes or 
of your grace, the said secretaries rowme 
and office. And that the sayd John Uve- 
dale was otherwise promoted by your 
graciouse meanes. At which tyme the 
said John Bretton, provyded of good ser- 
vice in the sowthe parties, as he then 
affermed, discharged hymself to serve or 
contynue eny longer withe us. Never- 
theles we beyng dessolate of any other 
person able texercise the said rowme, re- 
quyred the said Bretton to abyde with us 
to such tyme that we shuld be advertised 
of the king’s pleasure and yours concern- 
yng thordre of the said office. And pro- 
mysed hym all profitz commyng thereof 
by his deligence in the meane season, and 
soo hee remayned here to the repaire of 
John Uvedale servaunt, who advertised 
us of your graciouse pleasure in that be- 
halffe—and than he was discharged of the 
same according to your graciouse com- 
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mandement. And if it shall please your 
grace that John Uvedale shall have the 
said profitz which the said Bretton hathe 
by our desires paynfully deserved, havyng 
noon other feez, profits, or rewardes for his 
said labours, but onely that he acquired with 
his penne, which roume of necessitie some 
person moust have supplied for that tyme, 
we at oure awne costs and chargies shall 
paye and susteyne the same, as we in per- 
formaunce of our promysses bee bounde 
of good congruence to doo. Moost hum- 
bly bysechyng your grace not to thinke 
that ever we presumed to collocate eny 
person to that rowme and office, or that 
we doo use us otherwise in our auctorities 
than as shall stande with dewe admynys- 
tracon of justice according to the trust and 
confidence that the king’s highnes and 
your grace haue commytted to us, any in- 
formacon by the said John Uvedale or 
other gyven to the contrarie notwithstand- 
ing. And thus the holy trinitie ever have 
your grace in his moost blessed preser- 
vacion and governaunce. From Yorke the 
ix® daye of Marche. 

By your moost humble servaunts, 

Brian Hiepon. 

T. Tempest. Wirtam Taire. 
Rosert Bowts. 

(These signatures are autograph.) 

Directed, Unto my Lorde legates good 
grace. 

I imagine it might have been possible 
to have traced the history of the Duke of 
Richmond’s secretaries further; but at 
present I have discovered nothing more 
either of John Uvedale, John Bretton, or 


Thomas Derby. 
Yours &c. J. G. Nicuo.s. 


Tue Ancient Tin TRADE OF BRITAIN. 


Mr. Ursan, — The subject of the 
ancient trade carried on by the Phoenicians 
in Britain for the valuable metal of Tin, is 
one that has been frequently discussed, 
and no doubt in your own pages. It is 
therefore with some surprise that I have 
seen a novel theory connecting the Isle of 
Wight with that trade, which appears in the 
report of the recent proceedings of the 
British Archeological Association in the 
Isle of Wight. It appears that the Rev. 
Mr. Kell has arrived at the conclusion 
that that island was the Iktis of Diodorus 
Siculus,—a conclusion which appears to 
me perfectly untenable. Allow me, there- 
fore, in order to bring this question fairly 
before your readers, if not to set it at rest, 
to offer you the following remarks (which 
have already appeared in the Hampshire 
Independent newspaper). 

The passage of Diodorus is as follows :— 


‘¢ We will now give an account of the tin 
which is produced in Britain ; for the in- 
habitants of that extremity of Britain which 
is called Balerion, both excel in hospi- 
tality, and also, by reason of their inter- 
course with foreign merchants, are civilised 
in their mode of life. These produce the 
tin, working very skilfully the earth which 
produces it. The ground is rocky, but 
has in it earthy veins, the produce of which 
is wrought down, and melted, and purified. 
Then, when they have cast it into the form 
of cubes, they carry it into a certain island 
adjoining to Britain, and called Iktis ; for 
during the recess of the tide the inter- 
vening space is left dry, and they carry 
over abundance of tin to this place in their 
carts; and it is something peculiar that 
happens to the islands in these parts lying 
between Europe and Britain, for at the 
full tide, the intervening passage being 
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overflowed, they appear islands, but when 
the sea retires a large space is left dry, and 
they are seen as peninsulas. From hence, 
then, the traders purchase the tin of the 
natives, and transport it into Gaul, and, 
finally, travelling through Gaul on foot, 
in about thirty days they bring their bur- 
dens on horses to the mouth of the river 
Rhone.’’—Diodorus, book 5. 

Now, unless we suppose some great and 
extraordinary change to have taken place 
between the Isle of Wight and the main- 
land since this account was written, about 
1,900 years ago, it is obvious that the de- 
scription of the island to which the tin 
was taken is wholly inapplicable to the 
Isle of Wight. Where, for example, is the 
passage by which tin could be carried over 
in carts at low water? and how comes it, 
supposing, with Mr. Kell, that the tin was 
brought in the carts to Southampton, 
there is no mention of the 200 miles which 
the tin had to be carried from Cornwall, 
and the shipment of it from Southampton 
to the Isle of Wight, previous to its being 
again shipped for Gaul? We have abun- 
dant evidences round the coasts of the 
United Kingdom and of France of changes 
in the relative level of the land and sea, 
both upwards and downwards, within the 
most recent geological periods; but we 
have also undoubted evidence, in the cities 
and bridges across estuary rivers, built 
since the period of the Roman invasion, to 
show that no material change, as regards 
the relative level of the sea and land, has 
taken place within the last 1,800 years ; 
and, therefore, the very precise description 
of the island to which the Britons took 
their tin is, as I have before said, wholly 
inapplicable to the Isle of Wight. 

This description, however, applies most 
perfectly to St. Michael’s Mount in Corn- 
wall, which is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the district in which the tin is 
found; and Camden incidentally mentions 
that tin was found even at the very foot of 
the Mount itself. The Mount is an island 
at high water; but at low water a pas- 
sage is left now, as in the days of Diodorus, 
across which carts daily pass with fish and 
other merchandise to the pier at the foot 
of the Mount, from which they are em- 
barked for other ports at home and abroad, 
and even tin, within a very comparatively 
recent period, has also been embarked 
from thence. 

The fact that the Britons carried over 
their tin to the island in their carts is 
alone sufficient to prove that the island 
could not have been the Isle of Wight. 
We see also that the merchants, when 
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they had to pass through Gaul, had to 
carry ‘‘their burdens on horses ;”’ the 
carts served perfectly well to carry the tin 
a short distance, as to St. Michael’s Mount, 
from the mines; but we have no reason 
for supposing that cart roads existed from 
the Land’s End to Southampton at the 
time when Diodorus wrote, which was in 
the time of Julius Cesar, and certainly 
before any Roman road existed in this 
country, and before Cornwall was ever 
visited by the Romans; for, as Tacitus 
says, ‘* Though Julius Cesar by gaining a 
battle frightened the natives, and became 
master of the coast (opposite Gaul), yet 
he may be said rather to have presented 
posterity with a view of the country, than 
to have conveyed down the possession, and 
it was not till long after that the Romans 
took military possession, and settled in the 
country.” ‘The description of Diodorus, 
therefore, applies to a period before any 
Roman roads were in existence, either in 
the Isle of Wight or the mainland; and 
the argument derived from the supposed 
reference to the trade in tin, to be found 
in the names of places on the Roman 
roads, falls to the ground as applied to the 
period when Diodorus wrote. His mis- 
taking the Saxon stan or “ stone,’’ for the 
Latin stannum, shews that he is little con- 
versant with our ordinary local etymology. 
But the Rev. Mr. Kell appears to have 
fallen into other errors in reference to this 
subject, when he says, ‘‘ It is generally 
admitted that the Phoenicians carried on a 
trade in tin with the Scilly Isles,” referring 
to Herodotus in support of his opinion. 
Now, the fact is, that tin does not exist 
either in the rocks or streams of the Scilly 
Isles, and, therefore, they could never have 
yielded that metal, though it is possible 
that the Phoenician merchants might have 
touched at those islands on their voyages 
to Cornwall; but assuredly there is no- 
thing in the account of Diodorus to support 
the idea that tin was brought from those 
islands ; and, as to the authority of He- 
rodotus, his words are :-—‘‘ Concerning the 
western extremities of Europe, I am unable 
to speak with certainty; nor am I ac- 
quainted with the Cassiterides Islands, 
from whence our tin comes.’’ We cannot, 
therefore, depend much upon his autho- 
rity ; but the name Cassiterides, by most 
historians, is considered as applicable to 
the British Islands as a whole; it could 
not apply exclusively to the Scilly Isles 
for the reasons before stated. 
Yours, &c. J. M. 
Southampton, Sept. 8. 








NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Meeting of the British Association at Glasgow—Statistical Congress in Paris—Industrial Museum at 
Edinburgh— Public Libraries and Museums—The Charles Museum at Maidstone—Prizes of the 
French Institute—Literary Prizes in Belgium—Scientific Appointments—Mr. C. Roach Smith in 
the Isle of Wight—Library of Thomas Moore the Poet—Count Pultzky’s Carvings in Ivory—Anti- 
quities from Kertch—Discoveries at Borcovicus on the Roman Wall—Merovingian Cemetery— 
Tombs of the Ancient Kings of Denmark—The Egyptian Calendar of Medinet Hafou—Meeting 
of German Archeologists at Ulm—Wellington Statue at the India House—Peel Statue at Bir- 
mingham—Foreign Works of Sculpture—Monument of the Rev. F. W. Robertson—Lectern of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge—Bequests of Mr. Wallace of Kelly to the Watt Institution at 


Greenock. 


The meeting of the British Association 
at Glasgow has been, in point of numbers 
and of financial results, the most success- 
ful in the annals of the Association, the 
final list of members reaching 2,140, and 
the amount paid into the treasury 2,314/. 
Many very interesting manufactories were 
open to the scientific visitors ; and exhi- 
bitions were formed,—of the Chemical 
Manufactures of Glasgow, one of Photo- 
graphs, and one illustrative of Local Ge- 
ology. Excursions were made to the island 
of Arran, and to Loch Lomond. We 
may add, that on no former occasion has 
a larger number of important papers been 
brought before the Sections. In his clo- 


sing address the Duke of Argyll, the Pre- 
sident, gave an abstract of the topics of 
greatest interest communicated to each 
Section, and remarked that several of the 
papers were not only of scientific but of 
national value, such as those on improve- 
ments in naval architecture, and the con- 


struction of implements of war. Among 
the evening discourses, that which excited 
the most popular interest was one by Co- 
lonel Rawlinson on Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Antiquities and Ethnology, in which 
he described his gradual decipherment of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, and showed 
the great value of the information thus 
curiously obtained. Of some other papers 
of historical and antiquarian importance 
we shall give an account next month. 
At the last meeting of the General Com- 
mittee, there was a sharp contest between 
the deputations from Cheltenham and 
Brighton for the honour of receiving the 
Association next year; but the show of 
hands was in favour of Cheltenham, from 
which place an invitation had been several 
years warmly urged; and Dr. Daubeny, 
as Senior Professor of the adjacent Uni- 
versity, and one of the oldest friends of 
the Association, was elected President. 

A Statistical Congress has just been 
held in Paris. It was attended by statis- 
ticians, journalists, and others of different 
countries,and sat for severaldays. Amongst 
Other things, it was determined to cause 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XLIV. 


the statistical returns of different countries 
to be drawn up, as far as possible, in the 
same form—a measure which will possess 
marked utility ; and an interesting discus- 
sion took place on the possibility of estab- 
lishing a uniform system of weights and 
measures in Europe, though without com- 
ing to any decisively practical conclu- 
sion. Reports and papers were read on 
many different subjects, and amongst the 
English gentlemen who attended the con- 
gress were Mr. Fonblanque, Dr. Farr, and 
M. Leone Levi. 

At a recent meeting of the Town Council 
of Edinburgh, a letter was read from Dr. 
George Wilson, transmitting Her Majesty’s 
commission, erecting a Regius Professor- 
ship of Technology, and appointing him, 
as Director of the new Industrial Museum, 
to the newly constituted Professorship. 
The Lord Provost stated that Dr. Wilson, 
in a note, informed him that there was no 
exact equivalent in English for what was 
embraced under the term Technology, but 
the nearest definition was ‘‘ physical science 
in its application to the useful and eco- 
nomic arts,’’ the fine arts not falling under 
the province of Technology. Dr. Allman 
has been appointed Professor of Natural 
History in the same institution ; and the 
Council formally agreed to fill up the lec- 
tureship of Mineralogy under Dr. Thom- 
son’s will, which place is always assigned 
to the Professor of Natural History. The 
chair of Practice of Physic will be filled by 
election on the 2nd October. 

An act was passed in the late session 
for further promoting the establishment of 
free Public Libraries and Museums in 
municipal towns, and for extending it to 
towns governed under local improvement 
acts and to parishes. The Public Libra- 
ries Act of 1850 is repealed, and under 
this act the admission to the public is to 
be free of all charges. Town councils may 
adopt the act if determined upon by the 
inhabitants, and the expenses are to be 
paid out of the borough fund. The board 
of any district within the limits of an Im- 
provement Act may, under similar circum- 
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stances, adopt the act. Upon a requisi- 
tion of at least ten ratepayers, a meeting 
of the parish may be called, and, if two- 
thirds of the ratepayers then present shall 
determine, the act shall come into opera- 
tion in the parish, and the expenses of the 
same are to be paid out of the poor-rate. 
The vestries of two neighbouring parishes 
may adopt the act ; and it may be adopted 
in the city of London by a majority of 
two-thirds of the ratepayers, assembled at 
a public meeting convened on the request 
of the Common Council. 

The Burgesses of Maidstone, at a meet- 
ing held at their town-hall on the 30th 
August, adopted the above act, in order 
to avail themselves of the Museum be- 
queathed by the late Thomas Charles, esq. 
which was briefly described in our last 
Magazine, at p. 326. On this subject we 
have received the following Letter : 

“Mr. Ursan,—I see by the papers that 
the corporation of Maidstone have adopted 
the Museums Act, in order to avail them- 
selves of the munificent gift of the late 
Mr. Charles. I do not know whether any 
step has been taken hitherto with refer- 
ence to a building for the purpose ; but 
will you allow me to suggest that, on every 
account, the fittest receptacle for the col- 
lection is the structure in which it was 


formed, and in which Mr. Charles himself 


lived and died. I see by the Obituary in 
your last number that you propose to give 
your readers some account of this interest- 
ing old mansion, and I shall not therefore 
intrude my imperfect knowledge of its his- 
tory and character upon you. I will 
merely say that it evidently possesses very 
peculiar qualifications for a Town Mu- 
seum : spacious rooms, long well-lighted 
galleries, a large and quiet garden, into 
which most of the windows look, an im- 
posing and venerable front, a reception- 
room retaining so completely its original 
character that it would in itself be an 
attraction for strangers. The price set 
upon it by the executors, if I am rightly 
informed, is one for which no museum 
could possibly be erected, and, although 
no doubt a large sum would be required 
for repairs, the restorations might be car- 
ried on pari passu with the growth of 
the institution and the accession of funds. 
Nor is it surely a trifling consideration 
that so very interesting a building would 
be thus saved from destruction, to which 
otherwise it would, we may take for 
granted, be doomed. I have no other 
than an archeological interest in this 
matter. I never was but once at Maid- 
stone, and may never again visit that 
pleasant town, but I cannot help urging 
upon the corporation the serious consider- 
ation of the opportunity now before them 
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of at once securing an admirable site for 
their embryo museum, and of preserving 
a remarkably interesting specimen of the 
domestic architecture of our forefathers. 

“ Yours, &c. VANDYKE Brown.” 

The prizes of poetry, history, and lite- 
rature of the French Institute have been 
awarded as follows :—9,000 francs to M. 
Augustin Thierry, author of the Considé- 
rations sur 1’ Histoire de France, the Récits 
des Temps Mérovingiens, and the Intro- 
duction 4 l’Histoire du Tiers-Etat. M. 
Henri Martin, author of the History of 
France under Louis XIV. received the 
second prize of 1,000 francs, forming with 
the preceding one the annual sum left to 
the Academy by Baron Gobert. Three 
prizes of 2,500 francs each to the class of 
books on Morality,—the Empire Chinois, 
by the Abbé Huc; the Histoires Poétiques, 
by A. Briseux; and the Etudes sur 1’ His- 
toire du Gouvernement représentatif en 
France de 1789 & 1848, by Count Louis 
de Carné. Medals of the value of 2,000 
francs each were awarded to La Charitie 
Chrétienne dans les Premiers Siécles de 
l’Eglise, by Count Franz de Champagny; 
to Fables Nouvelles, by Leon Halevy; and 
to Récits de l’Histoire de France, by M. 
Courgeon. The prize of Eloquence was 
divided between two competitors, M. Eu- 
gene Poitou, and M. Lefevre-Portalis, for 
their critical essays on the Memoirs of the 
Duc de Saint Simon. Only one of M. de 
Monthyon’s two 300-franc prizes was 
awarded this year, the successful candidate 
being M. Taine, author of an Etude Cri- 
tique et Oratoire sur Tite-Live. The sub- 
ject of the prize not awarded was—The 
History of French Narrative Poetry in the 
Middle Ages ; a medal of the value of 1,500 
francs has, however, been given to M. Cha- 
baillie, the author of the best essay sent in 
on the subject. 

The late Baron Stassarts has left the 
Belgian Academy 2,260 francs a-year to 
found a prize for the best biography, of a 
gold medal worth 600 francs. A second 
prize of 3,000 francs is to be given to the 
author of the best work on some point of 
national history. The first biography is 
to be that of the Baron himself. 

The King of the Belgians has offered a 
prize of 3,000 francs to the author of the 
best history of the reign of the Archdukes 
Albert and Isabella. 

The Rev. Edward St. John Parry, M.A. 
Balliol College, Oxon, has been elected 
Resident Warden of the Queen’s College, 
Birmingham.—The Rev. Burford Gibson 
has been elected Resident Mathematical 
Professor and Chaplain of the Queen’s 
Hospital.—Dr. Jordan, Gold Medallist at 
the University of London, has been re- 
elected Resident Medical Tutor. 
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Mr. Sylvester has been appointed to the 
Mathematical Chair at Woolwich. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith has been receiving 
deserved honours in his native island, the 
Isle of Wight. On the morning of Tues- 
day the 28th August, Mr. Hillier re- 
sumed his excavations in the Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery on Chessell Down, attracting to 
the spot a large assemblage, who were 
liberally entertained to luncheon by the 
Hon. Mr. A’Court Holmes, the proprietor 
of the soil. The dinner in Mr. Roach 
Smith’s honour took place the same day 
at the Bugle Inn, in Newport, Sir John 
Simeon, Bart. presiding. The next even- 
ing a special general meeting of the Isle 
of Wight Philosophical and Scientific So- 
ciety was assembled at the Masonic Hall 
in Ryde, with a similar object. Col. F. 
Vernon Harcourt was the Vice-President, 
who introduced Mr. Smith as “one 
whose reputation is more than European, 
and one whose name must always live as 
the founder of a museum of antiquities 
unequalled in the city of London.” Mr. 
Roach Smith addressed the company in 
reply, and remarked that he was happy to 
find that his labours were more appreciated 
in remote places than they had been in 
London itself. Mr. Wright and Mr. Hillier 
afterwards made some remarks in elucida- 
tion of the antiquities found on Chessell 
Down. 

The library of Thomas Moore, presented 
by his widow to the Royal Irish Academy, 
‘‘as a memorial of her husband’s taste 
and erudition,” has recently been received 
in Dublin. 

Count Pultzky’s superb antique carvings 
in ivory, exhibited a few years since in the 
rooms of the Archeeological Institute, have 
been purchased by Mr. Joseph Mayer for 
his private collection, the Trustees of the 
British Museum having refused to buy at 
the price originally proposed. 

A large quantity of articles from the 
Kertch Museum are stated to have found 
their way into Southampton. They con- 
sist of ancient coins, pottery ware and 
glass, and metallic vessels. They were 
brought by Mr. Coxwell, a young officer 
of the Trent steamer, and have been en- 
we to Mr. Stebbing, a dealer, for 
sale. 

Mr. John Clayton, in addition to the 
important discoveries which he is making 
in the great Roman station of Borcovicus, 
on the Roman wall, has recently detected, 
a little to the east of the station, the 
foundations of one of the smaller towers, 
or, as they may be termed, half-mile cas- 
tles ; only the sites of one or two of these 
were previously known, so completely have 
they been destroyed. The stone-work of 
this tower is of a very substantial kind. 
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The Société libre d’ Agriculture, Sciences, 
Arts, et Belles-Lettres of the department 
of the Eure having appointed a committeg 
of inquiry on the alleged discovery of a 
Merovingian cemetery by M. Ch. Lenor- 
mant, the eminent antiquary, the com- 
mittee gave in their report, which was read 
on the 5th of August at a public meeting 
of the society, and ordered to be printed. 
A copy is before us; but it is so entirely 
subversive of M. Lenormant’s credit, and 
it so completely repudiates his assertions 
and facts, that we shall wait for the reply 
or explanation M. Lenormant of course 
will give before we further advert to this 
extraordinary affair. 

The King of Denmark has been at Ring- 
stad, the ancient capital of his kingdom, 
personally superintending the opening of 
certain tumuli, containing, according to po- 
pular tradition, the graves of the first Kings 
of Denmark. The first that was opened was 
supposed to be that of King Canute Laward, 
but nothing of importance was found in 
it. The next tumulus opened was the 
grave of Canute VI. where was discovered 
a long box or coffin, with a leaden cover, 
which was immediately opened in the pre- 
sence of the king. There is no doubt that 
the remains were those of the above-named 
king, from various regal emblems and the 
size of the skeleton, for history records 
him to have been a very tall and powerful 
man. In the grave of King Waldemar I. 
a very interesting discovery was made. 
Under the head of the body, which was 
enveloped in a monk’s cowl, was found a 
square leaden slab, not only confirming 
this as the grave of King Waldemar, but 
recording the principal acts of his life. 

The American papers state that Mr. 
John B. Greene has succeeded in copying 
the celebrated Egyptian calendar at Me- 
dinet Hafou, of which Champollion could 
only copy the first lines. Different colos- 
sal figures, the upper parts of which were 
only visible, have been cleared, and brought 
to light; one of them, in excellent pre- 
servation, shows the features of Ramses 
the Third, and is about nineteen metres 
high. Mr. Greene, in clearing round this 
colossus, was able to discover and take 
drawings of the inscriptions of the pylone, 
or grand portal, erected between the two 
courts; and he has also proved the exist- 
ence of pavement in granite, which pro- 
bably covered the whole court, and above 
which rose a passage, which appears to 
have led into a second court. The nume- 
rous inscriptions are expected to throw 
fresh light on various points of Egyptian 
philology. 

At the meeting of the associated So- 
cieties of German Archaeologists at Ulm, 
has been revived an ancient spectacle on 
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the Donau, similar to the English Water- 
quintain, only with more formality, being 
gonducted by the Fisher-guild, with all 
the pomp which a free city of the empire 
was accustomed to use in the merry 
medieval times. It was opened by a splen- 
did procession, in which the accustomed 
masks of peasant and his wife (represent- 
ing our Robin Hood and Maid Marian), 
knights, court-fools, Swiss and Scotch Tra- 
bauten, &c., were preceded by a herald 
marching in all the panoply of polychromic 
blazonry ; the latter was represented by 
the warden of the guild, now in his eigh- 
tieth year, but still in full vigour of youth. 
This was to give some relief to the more 
abstruse topics of the assembled Jitterati, 
whose labours were principally directed 
to the settlement of Charlemagne’s divi- 
sions of Teutschland into Gauen, a terri- 
torial division from which Scotchmen may 
learn the origin of the Gows (idem so- 
nantes) of the Glas and Linlithgows. The 
Roman wall or Pfahlgraben, with the re- 
port of Archivarius Habel, of Schurstein, 
whose labours in the excavations of the 
Saalburg have been so successful, also oc- 
cupied the attention of the archeologists. 
It is a practice well deserving imitation 
in our English societies that the questions 
sent in by parties desiring their discussion 
are, if approved by the managing com- 
mittee, printed and dispersed three months 
before the meeting. (W. B., Ph. D.) 

The statue of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, executed by Mr. Matthew Noble, in 
pursuance of a vote of the general Court 
of East India proprietors, as a mark of 
respect towards the illustrious deceased, 
and a testimony of their estimation of 
the services rendered by him in the 
East, has been placed in a niche in the 
General Court-room at the India House, 
and now forms a part of the series of effi- 
gies of the military and civil worthies with 
which the court is ornamented. It is of 
white marble, rather beyond life size, and 
represents the duke in military undress 
costume, having in his hand a telescope. 
The portraiture is perfect, and by the 
judicious treatment of the artist a classic 
purity is obtained in the whole outline, 
notwithstanding the preservation of cha- 
racteristic costume. The whole outline 
is flowing and unbroken. 

A public statue in honour of the late 
Sir Robert Peel has been inaugurated in 
Birmingham. It is the work of a local 
sculptor, Mr. Peter Hollins; and was 
cast in bronze in the town by Messrs. 
Elkington and Mason. It is, therefore, a 
perfect specimen of local art-manufacture. 
The figure is of heroic size—eight feet and 
a half in height. It is placed upon a pe- 
destal of polished Peterhead granite, and 


the total height from the platform to the 
top of the statue will be about 20 feet. 

Rauch has just completed the monu- 
ment of the late King of Hanover. The 
dead monarch lies on the sarcophagus in 
an Hussar dress, watched by four angels, 
two praying and two singing. The statue 
is of a whiter marble thanthetomb. The 
stern features of the deceased are softened 
by the appearance of slumber. The same 
sculptor has also just finished a statue of 
Kant for Kénigsberg, and three statues of 
Victory for the Palace at Berlin. 

A statue of the “Great Elector ’”’ has 
been erected, by command of the King of 
Prussia, on the island of Riigen. It is 
executed by Herr Stiirmer, of Berlin, and 
stands on the top of a column forty feet 
high. In the Royal Gardens at Sans- 
souci a new fountain, borne by four colos- 
sal sea-horses, from the hands of Prof. 
Kiss, will soon attract the eyes of the 
curious. 

The High Cross, situated on the high 
road between Bonn and Godesberg, is to 
be restored in its original form. It was 
erected in 1333, by Count Walran of 
Juliers, Archbishop of Cologne. The 
statuary part of the restoration will be exe- 
cuted by two young sculptors of Cologne, 
Herren Mohr and Fuchs,—the first well 
known already by the part he takes in the 
completion of the cathedral of his native 
town. 

The monument raised by subscription to 
the memory of the late Rev. F. W. Robert- 
son, Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton 
(of whom a memoir was given in our Maga- 
zine for October, 1853), has been erected 
in the extra-mural cemetery on the Lewes- 
road. Its design is extremely simple, con- 
sisting in the main of four large up- 
right slabs of Aston stone surmounted 
by a larger block of the same material, 
with nothing in the shape of sculptural 
ornament except a pair of Egyptian wings, 
carved under each side of the overhanging 
top, and a slight ornamental tooling on 
the edges of the two principal uprights. 
Two electrotype medallions form its chief 
ornament. One is of an oblong shape, 
nearly three feet in length and two feet 
high. It is a bas-relief, representing Mr. 
Robertson standing before the communion 
table and instructing his congregation. A 
group of eight persons are listening in 
devout attention. Under the group are 
traced the words, ‘‘ We then as ambassa- 
dors of Christ.”” The other medallion 
represents Mr. Robertson seated in his li- 
brary, while three working men are lis- 
tening to his counsel. On the lower part 
are engraved the words, which, to those 
who heard them uttered by his impressive 
voice, recall the character and very image 
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of the speaker, “‘ Brother men and fellow- 
workmen.” 

A handsome lectern has been restored 
to King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, 
after having been long consigned to ig- 
nominious seclusion in the library. This 
lectern, now an ornament in the most 
perfect keeping with the beauties surround- 
ing it, was the gift of Provost Hacomblen, 
who presided over the Society from 1509 
to 1528, who consecrated the second sub- 
sidiary chapel on the south side (west 
end) to religious uses, and whose remains 
lie interred therein. It is of massive brass, 
and was probably a gift from the Provost 
on his admission, as it is surmounted by 
an exquisite statuette of Henry VII., who 
died in 1509, the year in which the Provost 
entered upon his new honours. The book- 
rests bear the college arms and the Evan- 
gelistic symbols, with the words “ Robertus 
Hacomblen,”’ but no date. The lectern 
has been repaired, and a new stand and 
dais added, under the superintendence of 
the successors of the late Mr. Rattee. 

The will of the late Mr. Wallace of 
Kelly, M.P. for Greenock (of whom a me- 
moir was given in our Magazine for May, 
p- 527) contains the following bequest in 
favour of the Watt Institution, Greenock : 
The various freedoms of the cities and 
towns, with the boxes or cases these are 
contained in, as conferred upon me for my 
public services, and especially for my suc- 
cessful labours in reforming the misma- 
nagement I found existing in the General 
Post Office department of the kingdom, 
and which resulted in obtaining penny 
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postage for the nation and for the world at 
large. Secondly. Two curious armed chairs 
presently in my possession : the one is the 
Chair of State and of Justice of the last 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland. It was long 
in possession of the Earls of Glencairn, 
and was purchased at Finlayston, at the 
sale of the effects of the last of these nobles, 
by Mr. Robert Paton, writer in Port Glas- 
gow. It is covered with leather, has a 
drawer in front of the seat, with candle- 
stick, ink, and penholders in the arms, 
and a desk at the back, and also two 
sockets of brass at the sides of the seat, 
and evidently was made to use by sitting 
on it in the usual way, or by sitting stride- 
legs on it with the face of the occupier to 
the back, as might suit necessity or con- 
venience in a crowded court. The other 
armed chair is made of sweet chestnut 
wood, and has a piece of bend-leather for 
its seat. It was the seat-chair of an 
ancient Spanish Admiral, who had it in a 
voyage round the world, and, dying at 
Havannah, it was sold there, and brought 
thence to Port Glasgow. This chair, to- 
gether with the former, I also acquired 
from Mr. Robert Paton for two easy chairs 
of modern shape and fashion: Thirdly. 
The picture I possess of Sir William Wal- 
lace ; also a curious long chest of some 
kind of hard wood, with strange-looking 
figures carved on the sides and lid or top 
of it; and also a large round pewter plate 
with certain engravings thereon: which 
several articles I hereby leave and be- 
queath to the said museum, or to the ma- 
nagers or directors thereof, for its behoof. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Des Tombeaux de la Vallée de l’Eauine. 
Refutation d’ Opinion de M. I’ Abbé Cochet, 
touchant l’Origine de ces Sépultures. 
(Extrait de la Revue Archéologique, xii® 
année.)— During the last few years we 
have had occasion to call the attention of 
our readers to the researches made by the 
Abbé Cochet, of Dieppe, in the Roman 
and Frankish cemeteries of the north of 
France, that is to say, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dieppe, and on the banks of 
the Seine. His discoveries have been placed 
before the public in a copiously illustrated 
work,* which has already reached a second 
edition. It has been well circulated in 
France, and pretty extensively, considering 
it is a foreign publication, in England. In 
beth countries it has met with general 


? om Macmaedie Sustanalnn, ou No- 
tices sur des Cimetiéres Romains et des 
Cimetieres Francs explorés en Normandie. 


favour, and some of our most experienced 
archeologists have praised it highly, and 
as we think deservedly. A few errors, 
comparatively trifling, are corrected in the 
second edition, with that candour and 
promptitude which go towards making 
up the character of a conscientious an- 
tiquary, such as the Abbé Cochet is gene- 
rally believed to be —we should have 
said, such as he is universally believed 
to be, had we not seen the brochure 
the title of which heads these remarks. 
The writer of this review of the Normandie 
Souterraine, M. Léon Fallue, not only dis- 
putes the soundnesss of the Abbé Cochet’s 
opinions as to the classification of the re- 
mains discovered in the various burial- 
places ; but he also insinuates something 
amounting to suspicion of fair dealing in 
the discovery of the five gold pieces of 
money in a grave in the cemetery (termed 
Franco-Merovingian by the Abbé Cochet) 
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at Lucy, an old village in the district of 
Bray, situate at six kilométres equally 
from Neufchatel and from Londiniéres. 
M. Léon Fallue, in fact, questions the 
discovery of these coins, as asserted ; and 
the Reviewer not only disputes the Abbé 
Cochet’s correct appropriation of the an- 
tiquities he has discovered, but he believes 
him to be either deceived or deceiving. 
We will give M. Fallue the benefit of his 
own words, because this discovery is one 
of the most interesting, and was, in a great 
measure, confirmatory of the Abbé’s opi- 
nion as to date of some of the interments. 
M. Faliue, after citing M. Lenormant, 
who also is no convert to M. Cochet’s 
classification, proceeds thus :— 

“Ces observations, d’une justesse re- 
marquable, ne détruisaient pas néanmoins 
Vopinion de M. l’Abbe Cochet; c’ était 
un ajournement en attendant des preuves 
plus authentiques. Il n’en était pas de 
méme de notre polémique qui tendait d 
renverser complétement le systéme des 
cimetiéres Franks. Elle nous valut, peu 
de jours aprés, réponse dans le Journal 
de Neufchitel, de la part d’un jeune ec- 
clésiastique qui trouvait étrange que nous 
ne fussions pas d’accord avec son ami, et 
nous apprenant qu’aprés avoir lu notre 
réfutation, M. l’Abbe Cochet s’¢tait écrié, 
‘Eh bien! je vais continuer les fouilles 
du cimetiére de Lucy, et j’espére étre 
assez heureux pour y faire des découvertes 
qui convaincront mon adversaire.’ Le 
lendemain, en effet, M. l’Abbé Cochet 
trouvait dans l’une de ces tombes cing 
médailles Mérovingiennes.’’ After shew- 
ing that these coins may date from the 
first half of the seventh century to the be- 
ginning of the eighth, M. Fallue asks how 
it is that such coins were found only in 
one grave in one cemetery, and continues : 
‘* Ne pourrait-il pas se faire que ces mon- 
naies Mérovingiennes, qui arrivent d’une 
maniere si inattendue, aient glissé, & l’inscu 
de M. l’Abbé Cochet, de la surface du sol 
dans l’unique sépulture ot il les a re- 
cueillies ?. Notre confrére semblerait avoir 
prévu cette objection, car il y répond 
d’avance, en disant qu’elles ont été intro- 
duits accidentellement dans ce sarcophage, 
se trouvant cachées entre le cuir et la 
plaque d’agrafe d’un baudrier.—Assuré- 
ment cette cache n’est pas heureuse, car 
des piéces si minces n’étant maintenues 
que par la pression, devaient se perdre au 
moindre jeu de l’agrafe contre le cuir du 
baudrier; aussi M. l’Abbé Cochet fait 
une variante, et dit qu’elles pouvaient étre 
contenues dans une simple bourse de peau 
fixée contre le ceinturon. Dans ce cas, 


selon nous, les parents du défunt auraient 
dt facilement les découvrir.’’ 
M. Fallue has laid great stress on the 
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want of proper authentication of this re- 
markable discovery ; but we gather froma 
printed reply from the Abbé Decorde,* 
he has signally failed in maintaining his 
doubts and objections. The discovery is 
proved by the excavators, by M. Cochet 
himself, and by a lady who was present, 
and the facts are certified by the Mayor of 
Lucy. In this particular case, as in others, 
M. Fallue is rather unfortunate in not 
having made himself acquainted with the 
researches of our English antiquaries, 
which in so many instances are almost 
counterparts of the Abbe Cochet’s. They 
mutually tend to illustrate each other, and 
the study of either alone is attended with 
those disadvantages which beset a study so 
depending upon facts as that of archeo- 
logy. While the Abbé Cochet has taken 
pains to peruse our best antiquarian works, 
and thus assists to a great degree his 
own conclusions, M. Fallue would appear 
to be ignorant of them; neither does 
the editor of the Revue Archéologique 
seem to direct his attention to them. 
We turn to the first volume of Mr. Roach 
Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, and there, 
at p. 7, we find reference to etchings of 
five sceattas (the earliest Saxon coins), in 
these words: ‘* Figs. 11 to 15 inclusive 
are sceattas, found by Mr. J. P. Bartlett 
in a tumulus on Breach Down, near the 
village of Barham. They were found lying 
on the right side of a skeleton, with seve- 
ral small brass ornaments, a large ring, a 
quantity of decayed wood, and a substance 
resembling leather.’’—“ These sceattas,”’ 
the author observes, ‘‘ are of the greatest 
importance towards determining the epoch 
of these interments, many of which are 
evidently of a much later date than has 
been generally supposed.”” The deposit 
in the grave at Lucy and that in Kent 
must have been made at no wide distance 
of time apart, and there can be no just 
grounds for doubting the authenticity of 
either. Indeed they never have been 
doubted by those who have more deeply 
studied the Anglo-Saxon and the Frankish 
antiquities. M. Fallue says that the 
Abbé Cochet’s so-termed Frankish or 
Merovingian graves are Romano-Gaulish. 
If so, our Anglo-Saxon must be Romano- 
British, and our Romano-British, it is 
presumed, must also be differently classi- 
fied. But it will be seen that M. Fallue 
has not sufficiently considered his subject ; 
or rather that he has not considered it in 
all its bearings, and has reasoned very il- 
logically. 

The Coins.—He says the coins which 


* Tombeaax de la Vallée de 1’ Eaulne; a 
M. Leleux, Directeur de la Revue Ar- 
chéologique. 
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are found in the graves are Roman, ex- 
cept one Gaulish piece, which was per- 
forated, and he argues, ‘* it would be dif- 
ficult to persuade ourselves that a Frank 
had carried upon his breast a souvenir of 
a vanquished people.’’ But as such was 
the custom with the Franks and with the 
Saxons, we again refer M. Fallue to the 
work before mentioned; and in Pl. xxxv. 
vol. 2, he will find Roman coins, worn as 
ear-rings or as neck ornaments, from a 
grave near Cologne; and in plate xxxix. of 
the same volume are four perforated coins 
from the Saxon cemetery at Stow Heath, 
found with objects which are never met 
with in Roman burial grounds. 

The bosses of Shields. —M. Fallue re- 
fers to vol. xxx. of the Archeolozia, where 
are engraven some of the bosses discovered 
by Lord Londesborough upon Breach 
Down. These, he says, resemble those 
at Envermeu, and no one would venture 
to call them Frankish. Certainly not ; 
in England they would be Anglo-Saxon. 

Buckles in Bronze.—The reference to 
Pliny and the Gauls is somewhat out of 
place. M. Fallue sums up: ‘‘ The buckles 
found under ground without any Christian 
symbol upon them cannot belong to the 
7th or 8th century.’’ It is not upon the 
absolute appearance of Christian symbols 
in graves that the date of such graves is 
to be recognised. The cross and orna- 
ments with Christian symbols were com- 
mon im Italy at an early period, and as 
decorations such objects reached the 
Franks and Saxons long before Chris- 
tianity. As for Roman hair-pins, fibule, 
&c. being found in graves of the 6th and 
7th century, it is just what may be ex- 
pected and is constantly experienced. It 
simply proves that Saxons and Franks used 
and copied the works of their civilizers. 

Swords and Knives.—M. Fallue refers 
to Vegetius, who says the Gauls had sabres 
of two sizes : gladios majores quos vocant 
SPATHAS, et alios minores quo’ SEMI 
SPATHAS nominant; and he adds, “ such 
are the arms we find in our tombs.” We 
believe that, as in England, when Ro- 
man and Romano-British interments are 
opened, weapons are never to be met with ; 
so in France they are not found in the 
Roman and Romano-Gaulish cemeteries. 
The Abbé Cochet’s work is evidence of 
this. 

Iron Hatchets.—The foregoing observa- 
tions will apply to these weapoos and to 
the spear-heads. We would direct M. 
Fallue to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
January 1851, and to the Collectanea 
Antiqua, vol. ii. pp. 224—6, for some in- 
formation on the hatchet. He is evi- 
dently ignorant of their discovery in Eng- 
land. 
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Glass Vases.—They are evidently Gallo- 
Roman, says M. Fallue! In no branch of 
the science of archeology have more cu- 
rious discoveries been made of late years 
than in that which includes the Frankish 
and Saxon period. The glass vessels now 
assigned to that epoch are so very diffe- 
rent from the Roman, that we are sure if 
M. Fallue will take the pains to procure 
some of the late English works on the 
antiquities of England, Germany, and 
France, be will reconsider and possibly 
alter his opinion. 

We cannot find time to go at length 
into matters which have been already so 
well discussed ; but, in justice to the Abbe 
Cochet, and to the science of archeology, 
we have briefly reviewed the reviewer, 
leaving to the Abbé, who is so well qua- 
lified, the task of replying to M. Fallue’s 
objections more at length. 





Repertory of Deeds and Documents 
relating to Great Yarmouth. Printed by 
order of the Town Council. Thin 4to. 
pp. 1-76.—The town council of Great 
Yarmouth, in 1853, appointed a committee 
of their body to examine their records, 
and to concert measures for their future 
preservation. As a guarantee of the effi- 
ciency of the committee, it will only be 
necessary to mention the present worthy 
mayor of Yarmouth, Mr. C. J. Palmer, as 
its chairman, who has a just claim to be 
distinguished as the historian of Yarmouth 
of the 19th century, from his recent edi- 
tions of the history of his native town by 
the two Manships of the 17th century, a 
supplementary volume of which is now in 
the press. At the request of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Harrod, the well-known anti- 
quary of Norwich, secretary of the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Archeological Society, 
undertook to prepare a repertory of these 
records, which has been completed, and 
100 copies have been privately printed and 
distributed by the town council. 

We are glad of the opportunity of ex- 
pressing the gratification we feel, in com- 
mon with every one who knows the im- 
portance of preserving municipal records, 
in the praiseworthy conduct of the corpo- 
ration of Yarmouth. It is to be hoped 
that every other municipal body in the 
kingdom will be equally awakened to the 
infinite value and importance of the docu- 
ments in theircharge. It is lamentable to 
know how many of such documents have 
been lost by the carelessness of persons to 
whom their custody has been entrusted. 
In an inventory of the Yarmouth papers, 
arranged and described by Manship in 
1612, as compared with the repertory now 
made of documents extant in the archives 
of the town, it has been found that a great 
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number is missing. The committee state 
that “‘ it is difficult to account for the dis- 
appearance of so many public documents 
since Manship’s time ;’’ but while the 
committee give some instances of orders 
made by the corporation at different times 
for the preservation of their records, they 
relate that permission had been given to 
local historians to have not only access to 
those documents, but to have temporary 
possession of them, and by them it is to 
be feared that many were never returned. 
The present corporation of Yarmouth, 
with this state of things in view, have, 
however, not deemed it necessary to ex- 
clude all access to the papers in their cus- 
tody, but have most liberally empowered 
the committee ‘‘ to allow such records to 
be seen on due and proper application 
being made to them for that purpose.’ 
We have here placed in juxtaposition the 
liberality of former times with the unfair 
and unpardonable advantage taken of such 
liberality, as a caution that, whilst the most 
free access should be given, it is the duty 
of the custodes of such muniments, and of 
those who are permitted to examine them, 
reciprocally to provide for their safety and 
preservation. 

Manship’s inventory discloses no at- 
tempt at classification. A book was 
ordered to be ‘‘ engrossed, and delivered 
into the assembly, wherein,’’ says the 
quaint writer, ‘‘ gentle reader, thou art 
not to expect to have them heere written 
down in such order as the same were first 
graunted to the township, but as they 
came to hand upon search made for them.” 
These documents were then deposited in 
various boxes, and in the great hutch. 

The repertory of 1855 has been made 
upon a principle more consistent with the 
nature of the records, which are now ar- 
ranged under the general heads of charters, 
maps, deeds, court-rolls, enrolments of 
deeds and wills, assembly-books, books of 
accounts, andin various other ramifications. 
These documents disclose alike to the law- 
yer, the antiquary, and the historian their 
own value and importance; their testi- 
mony to ancient customs, habits, and laws 
of our ancestors ; the principles of local 
self-government during the middle ages ; 
the legal machinery of an ancient borough 
once invested with peculiar privileges, as 
exemplified by its courts of record, capital 
criminal jurisdiction within its precincts, 
and its courts of admiralty; the laws of 
the merchant and of the staple, the trade 
and fisheries of the town; its contentions 
with neighbouring towns for municipal or 
trading rights; the position Yarmouth 
has ever held as a place of strength and 
importance, situated on the eastern coast 
of the kingdom, and in aiding upon fre- 
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quent emergencies the Crown itself in 
times of national dangers; and, finally, 
the gradual but certain development of 
enlightened policy as civilisation and edu- 
cation have advanced in later times. The 
archives of our other great municipal towns 
must be equally rich in documentary evi- 
dences illustrative of our national history. 
The volume before us has been printed 
with great care, and reflects infinite credit 
upon all who have assisted in its compila- 
tion, and, as issuing from a local press, is 
equally praiseworthy. It is perhaps the 
first instance in which the useful art of 
photography has been employed in lend- 
ing its aid to the conservation of ancient 
documents. The work before us has a 
beautiful photographic copy of the first 
charter of incorporation granted to Yar- 
mouth, being that of King John, in the 
ninth year of his reign. 


An Inquiry into the Credibility of the 
Early Roman History. By Sir G. C 
Lewis, Bart. 8ro. 2 vols. pp. wii. 551, 
vol. i.; 594, vol. ii.—There are two espe- 
cial qualifications necessary for writing 
Roman history: 1. a thorough acquaint- 
ance with its sources; 2. a practical in- 
sight into civil and political concerns. 
The author of these volumes possesses 
them both, for his studies have given him 
the one, and his public employments the 
other. 

He begins by meeting an objection, 
which, however, seems unimportant, viz. 
that a new attempt of this kind may be 
condemned as presumptuous or super- 
fluous. It may be so by a class of conti- 
nental writers (chiefly French), who cling 
instinctively to the pre-Niebuhrian method, 
but among ourselves there is a general ad- 
mission, that Roman history is a wide 
space, the boundary of which has not yet 
been reached.* He then proceeds to con- 
sider its general progress, from the revival 
of literature to the present time. He re- 
gards the many conflicting opinions of 
recent inquirers as mainly caused by a 
defective mode of examination, which 
assumes “‘ that historical evidence is diffe- 
rent in its nature from other sorts of evi- 
dence.’’ (Vol.i. p. 16.) And in review- 
ing the results of this investigation, he 
pronounces it impossible to say that 





* There is, however, a great change 
among us in that respect. When the late 
Lord Holland was told of a new History 
of England (Lingard’s) being in prepara- 
tion, he said the thing would not do now, 
thinking probably that after Hume the 
attempt was hopeless. But successive 
labourers in that field have demonstrated 
the contrary, and there is room for more. 
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‘there is any solid or stable foundation 
for the history of the first four and a-half 
centuries, as it is delivered to us by 
Dionysius, Livy, and other classical 
writers.”’ (P. 264.) For the testimony 
of known and assignable witnesses, whose 
credibility can be scrutinised and judged, 
is wanting till the landing of Pyrrhus in 
Italy. (P. 265.) Not that the history is 
entirely fictitious, or that all parts of it 
are equally so, for he thus distinguishes 
the character of the three periods, into 
which he divides it—1l. That of the seven 
kings, which is traditional and legendary ; 
2. To the burning of the city by the 
Gauls, in which the reminiscences were 
fresher, and probably contained a larger 
portion of real fact, though there is no 
perceptible improvement in external at- 
testation ; 3. To the landing of Pyrrhus 
in Italy, which, though we are not arrived 
at the time of continuous authentic his- 
tory, ‘‘ contains a greater proportion of 
fact, and a smaller proportion of fiction.”’ 
(ii. 361.) 

The early Roman history is a peculiar 
mixture of marvellous incidents with con- 
stitutional and statistical matters. Nie- 
buhr’s dallad theory explains the origin 
of one component part, but fails where 
the difficulty begins. (i. 229.) For what 
is observed of Dionysius, in the case of 
Siccius Dentatus, may serve to charac- 
terise the early history in general; viz. 
that the narrative is improbable and in- 
consistent, but so minute and detailed, 
that, if true, it must have proceeded from 
a contemporary writer, whereas there 
were no native historians till more than 
two centuries after, and the account is too 
particular for the registration of a politi- 
cal annalist (ii. 195). The lists of names, 
by which traditional accounts might be 
substantiated, afford no satisfactory aid, 
for they are full of discrepancies, incon- 
sistent with the supposition of authentic 
records. The argument drawn from this 
state of contradiction is ably expanded at 
p- 280-1, and concludes by remarking, 
that “ we have a history, of which the ac- 
cessories are known, while the sabstance 
is uncertain.’’ Nor does the author allow 
that much is gained by the conjectural 
system, with which Niebuhr, Miiller, and 
others would sift the traditional accounts, 
and substitute rational language for sym- 
bolical. ‘* If the narrative handed down 
tous is not worthy of belief, it must be 
rejected ; but if an attempt is made to re- 
construct a history upon hypotheses, all 
fixed standard of credibility is wanting, 
and we shall have as many different ver- 
sions of the events as there are historians.” 
(i. 539.) Hence he argues, that “ all the 


historical labour bestowed on the early 
Gent, Mage, Von, XLIV. 
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centuries of Rome will, in general, be 
wasted ;””? and recommends those who are 
disposed to labour in the field of Roman 
history “to employ themselves upon the 
time subsequent to the Italian expedition 
of Pyrrhus.” Here they will meet with 
a richer return, than in ‘‘ vain attempts 
to distinguish between fact and fiction, in 
the accounts of the foundation of Rome, 
the cunstitution of Servius, the expulsion 
of Tarquin, the war with Porsena, the 
creation of the dictatorship and tribunate, 
the decemviral legislation, the siege of 
of Veii, and the capture of Rome; or 
even the Licinian rogations, and the Sam- 
nite wars.” (ii. 556-7.) 

No doubt this is very discouraging, but 
it is notarbitrary. Thehistory of Greece, 
in a connected form, begins only a century 
before Herodotus, beyond which time we 
find chronology uncertain, the order of 
events confused, and the narrative legen- 
dary ; while the higher we ascend the un- 
certainty increases. The concluding sec- 
tion is devoted to this argument, and the 
reader will find it a valuable piece of his- 
torical criticism. If he be startled at the 
idea, that the authentic history of Rome 
begins only with a war, which brings it into 
connection with foreigners who had a lite- 
rature, let him reflect that the history of 
Britain properly commences with Cesar, 
and that of Scotland with Agricola, What 
would be the value of an early British 
history, constructed from the ‘Triads, 
the Mabinogion, the Mort d’Arthur, 
Robin Hood’s Garland, local legendary 
traditions, and legislative notices? Yet 
such are the materials for the first four 
centuries of Rome. The fact is that the 
early history of nations is obscure, be- 
cause its commencement is too remote for 
authentic memorials, and that of Rome is 
no exception, though from habit it has 
been suffered to pass for one. Our opi- 
nion is that the early Roman history will 
subside into a preliminary essay, in which 
the change of Government, the Cartha- 
ginian treaties, the supremacy of Porsena, 
the Corsican expedition, and the burning 
of the city, will occupy conspicuous places 
as acknowledged facts, amid the traditions 
which writers may think entitled to a 
hearing, and suppositions which they ven- 
ture to advance. For if Niebuhr shook 
the walls with the battering-ram of his 
inquiries, our author has nearly levelled 
them with the ground. 

Our general survey of his work has left 
us little room for noticing particular points, 
He doubts the genuineness of Lycophron’s 
poem, at least of the passage relating to 
Rome (i. 342), thus discarding one of the 
testimonies to the popular history. He 
inclines to find the etymology of Rome in 
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the word Ruma, as expressing its hilly si- 
tuation (406), He does not discuss the 
question of the earlier and suppressed name 
of the city, which has exercised the conjec- 
tural ingenuity of historians, or alludes very 
slightly to it (396, note). He says that 
‘*the Roman theology is free from the dis- 
gusting and mischievous legends about the 
gods, which form so large a part of that 
of Greece’? (416); but M. Lacroix, in 
his excellent doctoral thesis on the religion 
of the Rowans, has shown the contrary.* 
He differs from Niebuhr, and occasionally 
from Arnold, but coincides with the view 
which the former has taken of the agra- 
rian law, viz. that its practical operation 
was confined “to the large occupation of 
the re on the public domain.” (ii. 
385. 

The reader will probably be disposed to 
wish, like Chénier in his remarks on 
Sainte-Croix’ Examination of the Histo- 
rians of Alexander the Great, that the 
author had composed a regular history, 
instead of a series of criticisms. (Littéra- 
ture Frangaise, p. 198.) But while he dis- 
claims the attempt, by dissuading others 
from it, he has virtually performed it him- 
self, for these volumes contain a copious 
Roman history in substance, though not 
in form. If any occurrences are omitted, 
they are few and unimportant.f 





Reynard the Fox, after the German ver- 
sion of Goethe, by Thomas James Arnold, 
Esq. With Illustrations by Joseph Wolf. 
8vo. pp. 320.—The story of Reynard the 
Fox is the triumph of craft and hypocrisy : 
and, though mankind must naturally re- 
pine at finding themselves overcome by 
such weapons, they are content to take 
the only revenge that remains in their 
power,—that of exposing and satirising 
the deceiver. Hence the evergreen popu- 
larity of this apologue through successive 
centuries—an apologue which, though 
Grimm claimed it to be of German or 
Flemish origin, has been traced to that 
fertile source of fictitious story, the fables 
of the Persian Bidpai. Master Reynard 





* Recherches sur la Religion des Ro- 
mains, d’aprés les Fastes d’Ovide. Paris, 
Joubert, 1846, 8vo. pp. 287. See pages 
64—66, and 117—120. He admits, how- 
ever, that it underwent a change from 
foreign admixture. 

t+ Among the physical occurrences, 
chap. xii. sect. 84, the pestilence men- 
tioned by Livy, b. v. c.32 (B.C. 392) is 
omitted. It is chiefly remarkable for the 
conjectural theory of Niebuhr, concern- 
ing the abdication of the consuls, which 
is quite at variance with the simplicity of 
Livy’s narrative. 
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made his bow to the English public among 
the earliest productions of Caxton, whose 
version was re-edited by Mr. Thoms for 
the Percy Se :iety in 1844: and he retained 
his popularity under numberless modifica - 
tions throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Metrical versions of the 
story were published by John Shurley in 
1681, and by a nameless writer in 1706 : 
others have appeared, written by D. W. 
Soltau, in 1826; by Mr. Naylor, in 1845; 
and by Mr. Holloway, in 1852. To both 
these last, and to the reprint by Mr. 
Thoms, interesting prefaces are attached, 
and the introduction to the present volume 
is still more complete as a bibliographical 
review of Reynardian literature. 

In the version by Goethe the story has 
arrived at a pitch of consummate perfec- 
tion as a satire upon the world and its 
manners. Mr. Arnold’s translation is 
fluent and easy: in its spirit, though not 
in its metre, Hudibrastic; and many of our 
quaintest modes of expression, and most 
idiomatic phraseologies and allusions, are 
neatly introduced, without coarseness or 
vulgarity. We would gladly give a speci- 
men, but it is difficult to find a satisfac- 
tory one that would not exceed our space. 
The admirable designs by Mr. Wolf, which 
illustrate the volume, will alone insure its 
popularity. Among the most favourite 
objects of the Great Exhibition of 1851 
were the stuffed animals from Wurtem- 
berg, which were placed in such postures 
as at once to exhibit their natural charac- 
teristics, and to enact certain stories, some- 
times in imitation of mankind. Among 
them were incidents from the tale of Rey- 
nard the Fox. A reminiscence of those 
figures will suggest what may be expected 
in the designs of Mr. Wolf. They com- 
bine a close study of nature with much 
fertility of invention. The animals in his 
hands mimic mankind to perfection, and 
in the true spirit of the story itself, which 
therefore they help to tell. 





The Nature and Condition of Spirits : 
a Sermon, preached July 29, 1855, By 
the Rev. E. W. Relton, M.A. Vicar of 
Ealing.—This sermon was preached in 
consequence of a public lecture that was 
delivered in Ealing upon ‘‘ Sprrir-Man, 
his ability to manifest himself upon Earth, 
and to hold communion with the living :”’ 
which lecture caused an unwonted excite- 
ment on that side of the metropolis, ap- 
parently affording a temporary triumph of 
imposture, and a marvellous spread of 
credulity and superstition. The worthy 
Vicar of the parish took up the matter 
more seriously than some persons might 
have thought it to deserve, and judged it 
ts be his duty to deliver the present dis- 
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course; in which he considers—l. the 
nature of spirits in general, and 2. the 
condition of the spirits of mankind in par- 
ticular. Of disembodied spirits, he shows 
that, beside the One Great Spirit, the Holy 
Scripture indicates the existence of only 
two classes, the good spirits or angels of 
heaven, and the evil spirits or the devils 
of hell. The latter are unfortunately de- 
scribed as having the greater freedom of 
action ; for, whilst the angels never move 
but as the messengers of God, the devils 
are continually roaming over the world at 
their own will and pleasure,—though, let 
us trust and believe, neither unopposed 
nor uncontrolled. The main point of the 
discourse, however, is to refute the notion 
that the spirits of dead men have ever 
power to come upon earth, and hold in- 
tercourse with the living whom they have 
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left behind. As for exorcism, the only 
case recognised in Scripture is that of the 
prophet Samuel by the witch of Endor; 
which Mr. Relton accepts as a reality, 
permitted by the Almighty. And so the 
Spirit of Moses was sent to hold converse 
with our Lord on the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration: besides these two instances (says 
Mr. Relton), the Bible speaks of no others. 
He does not allude to the saints who, after 
our Lord’s resurrection, arose from their 
tombs, and went into the holy city, and 
appeared unto many,—because, we may 
presume, they paid their visits in their 
natural bodies. On the whole, we fear 
that this discussion is, on either side, more 
speculative than profitable ; but it is to be 
recollected, in Mr. Relton’s excuse, that 
his motives were simply to act in the 
defence and support of his flock. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual congress of this association 
has been held in the Isle of Wight. The 
proceedings were opened on the 20th Aug. 
in the town hall at Newport. In the ab- 
sence of the Earl of Perth and Melfort, who 
was unavoidably prevented attending, the 
chair was taken by T.J. Pettigrew, esq. V.P. 
and Treasurer, who proceeded to deliver an 
introductory address upon the antiquities 
of the Isle of Wight. Its original inhabit- 
ants, according to Suetonius, the first 
Roman author who described the island, 
were Belge. It was conquered a.p. 43 
by Vespasian, one of the generals of the 
Emperor Claudius, who named it Vecta, 
or Vectis. In the year 530 it was in- 
vaded by Cerdic, the Saxon chief, and 
founder of the kingdom of Wessex, who, 
according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
slaughtered the inhabitants of Carisbrook 
and re-peopled the island with Jutes. 
From the Jutes descended the Kentish 
men and those who now dwelt in the 
island. The succession having passed 
through the descendants of Cerdic for 
about a century, Cadwalla, king of the 
island, was defeated in battle by Eardwin. 
He fled into Ireland, and thence into 
Britany, but many years afterwards he re- 
turned, and slaughtered the inhabitants 
with great cruelty. In the time of Alfred 
the Great and Ethelred the Unready the 
Danes were in possession of the Isle of 
Wight, and retained it for some time, car- 
rying on their piratical practices with great 
success. Earl Godwin twice plundered the 
island in the reign of Edward the Con- 
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fessor, and Earl Tosti in the time of 
Harold. At the time of the Conquest the 
island was granted to William Fitz-Os- 
borne, afterwards Earl of Hereford. In 
the reign of Henry VI. it was erected into 
a kingdom, and bestowed upon Henry de 
Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, who was 
crowned by Henry’s own hand; but he 
dying without issue, it passed again to the 
Crown of England. Sir Henry Englefield 
had remarked that not a vestige of the 
Romans remained in the island. Since 
his time, however, various barrows had 
been examined, and the result was that 
Roman funereal practices had been disco- 
vered to have been adopted, while Roman 
coins and other remains had been found. 
The most remarkable antiquities of the 
island were tumuli, the depositaries of the 
remains of the most ancient potentates, 
chieftains, and warriors. Some of them 
had been subjected to examination, though 
the results had hitherto been but briefly 
stated. An interesting summary, drawn 
up from the notes of the late Mr. J. Den- 
nett, keeper of Carisbrooke Castle, was 
printed in the Winchester Congress vo- 
lume of the Society’s proceedings, and 
some of the antiquities discovered are de- 
posited in the museum at Newport. They 
were derived principally from the western 
range of hills which extend from Caris- 
brooke to Freshwater-gate, comprising a 
distance of about 12 miles, and their con- 
tents might be recognised as chiefly be- 
longing to the Roman and Saxon periods. 
At Brooke Down a large cinerary urn of 
brown earth, unbaked, was found at the 
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summit of a barrow, and was evidently a 
secondary interment, the place of another 
having been discovered in the chalk below. 
It contained burnt bones, ashes, and char- 
coal : and similar substances were met with 
in other urns near Freshwater. At Shal- 
combe Down bronze fibule and bone and 
ivory ornaments were found, and in one 
barrow an iron sword, tweezers, and fibule 
of the Saxon kind. The fibule were of a 
circular shape, some of them being com- 
posed of silver, which had been richly gilt. 
At Chessell Downs skeletons and swords 
were found of a decidedly Saxon period. 
The discovery of a perfect skeleton was 
recorded, over the right shoulder of which 
was a glass vessel, exceedingly thin, and 
the edges turned over. It had a beautiful 
appearance from being so long buried in 
the earth. At a previous examination a 
portion of another glass vessel, ribbed and 
fluted, was discovered, together with a 
bronze fibula and a spiral ring of white 
metal slightly silvered, which was found on 
the bone of a finger. About 30 graves 
were opened, and a variety of antiquities 
had been discovered. At Ashen Down a 
Roman barrow, as appeared by the incine- 
ration of the remains, was examined by 
Mr. Dennett in 1827, but neither weapon 
nor ornament was found init. At Arreton 
Down a barrow was opened, in which was 
a skeleton, together with fibule, a comb, 
and a portion of a spear-head, the débris 
of wood still remaining in the socket. 
Having detailed the results of several 
other examinations, Mr. Pettigrew ob- 
served that in 1853 twelve tumuli were 
opened on Ashey Down, and, from the 
relics there found, it would appear that 
they were those of the ancient inhabitants. 
The whole of the investigations which had 
been hitherto made would appear to point 
to the conclusion that these barrows were 
erected during the transitional stage from 
Roman to Saxon domination. The fibule 
were of a decidedly Roman character. 
There were also calcined bones and incine- 
rated remains, which would appear to have 
been Roman; while, on the other hand, 
there existed skeletons perfect (with the 
exception of the skull), which were in all 
probability of Saxon origin. There are 
other matters of great antiquarian interest 
in the Isle of Wight, among which were 
the old manorial and religious houses. A 
peculiar interest attached to that of Bar- 
ton Oratory, from its having become the 
property of Her Majesty. It was founded 
at the close of the reign of Henry III. or 
the commencement of Edward I. under 
the Augustine rule. It was a simple, 
massive, and noble erection, but the 
greatest portion had been levelled with the 
ground, Two of the fronts are, however, 


preserved. A large number of coins have 
been discovered from time to time in the 
Isle of Wight, the earliest of which was 
one of M. Mecilius Tullus. A brass coin 
of Lucius @lius Cesar has also been found, 
besides nearly 4,000 English coins, princi- 
pally sterlings, or pennies, of Henry III., 
Edward I., II., and III., of England, and 
Alexander III., John Baliol, and Robert 
Bruce, of Scotland, and of various dukes 
and counts. They appeared to have been 
deposited principally in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. during a panic created by a 
French invasion. There are also in the 
island numerous ecclesiastical antiquities, 
including monumental brasses. Many old 
and rare paintings in churches have been 
discovered, which threw considerable light 
upon the progress of the art, and formed 
a subject of great tnterest. He had now 
adverted to most of the objects in con- 
nection with the island which had received 
illustration or explanation in the pages of 
the society’s Journal ; and he hoped that 
the present congress would add largely to 
the knowledge they already possessed. 

Mr. W. H. Black then exhibited a great 
variety of extremely curious charters re- 
lating to Newport, which have been pre- 
served in the archives. The first is a grant 
to the inhabitants of certain privileges of 
government and toll by Earl Richard de 
Redvers, in the reign of Henry II. which 
was followed by a great number of charters 
confirming those privileges, and which had 
been granted by the successive kings of 
England, from Richard IT. till Charles II. 
In these charters the town was named 
Medine. The original charters were in 
most cases produced ; the seals are in very 
good preservation, but many of the docu- 
ments themselves are decayed from damp. 
In almost every case the first few words 
were ornamented, or left in outline, in 
order to be illuminated if the parties 
should choose to incur the expense.* 
There were very excellent portraits of 
some of the kings, including Edward VI. 
and Charles II. in these documents. Be- 
sides the charters Mr. Black exhibited a 
mass of old documents, preserved in the 
public records, relating to the leases of 
the land of the town. 


The company then proceeded to the 
Grammar School, which is interesting 
from its associations, being the chamber 
in which King Charles I. held a 40 days’ 
conference with the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, when they wanted to arrange 


* We observed the same circumstance in 
thecharters of the great and important town 
of Shrewsbury. Many of them have their 
— illuminations sketched in out- 

ine. 
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terms with him, in order to check the 
growing power of Cromwell. 

August 21. Mr. C. E. Davis read a 
paper upon the various styles of Eccle- 
siastical architecture which had existed in 
England. 

The Rev. Mr. Heath read a paper on 
the Jewish exodus, as illustrated by cer- 
tain Egyptian papyri translated within the 
present year. Thirteen hieratic papers 
have been published by the British Mu- 
seum, of which five more or less illustrate 
the exodus, and portray the events of the 
day and the customs of the country. It 
would seem that, just previous to the 
exodus, Rameses was succeeded by his son 
Seti I1., the old playfellow and reputed 
first cousin of Moses; but that Prince, 
being addicted to intemperance, and being 
unable to curb the turbulent people of 
Palestine, who had been subdued by Ra- 
meses the Great, retired for 13 years to 
Ethiopia, leaving the government of Egypt 
in the hands of Meneptah. At that time 
the Jews appear to have been engaged 
upon some extensive fortifications, under 
the superintendence of a naval officer ; 
and a high Egyptian scribe, named Enna, 
is found numbering the Aramite popula- 
tion. ‘They were at that time particularly 
unruly, and two women, from separate 
fortifications, addressed themselves per- 
sonally to Enna, and obtained leave to pro- 
ceed to a place called Nebt Hotep for a 
great festival. They then desired that the 
whole people should go with them, and, 
after some difficulty, Enna consented, but 
he insinuates in the papyri that it was the 
naval officer who was responsible for the 
valuable garments taken by the people 
from the public stores. It thus appeared 
that the slave population of the Delta were 
allowed to go into the Wilderness certain 
days in the year for their national festi- 
vals. The ‘spoiling of the Egyptians ”’ 
appeared to be the abstracting of the rich 
robes in which the religious ceremonies 
were performed, and a singular fact was 
thus brought to light that the Israelites 
worshipped in the same vestments as the 
Egyptians. The narrative proceeds to 
trace the operations of the people, and 
concludes with a highly poetical lament 
for the death of the king’s son. 

This morning the Congress proceeded 
on an excursion to Carisbrooke Castle, and 
some of the neighbouring places of in- 
terest. At Carisbrooke Castle they were 
met by Mr. Hearn, a local antiquary of 
eminence, who escorted them over the 
ruin, and explained the numerous points 
of interest. He pointed out Salisbury 
Tower, from which King Charles I. at- 
tempted in vain to escape, and also the 
window from which he made his second 
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attempt, which was also unsuccessful. A 
doorway and recess at the top of the keep 
attracted much attention, and various con- 
jectures were hazarded as to its use. Mr. 
Hearn’s conjecture was that it must have 
been an entrance to a concealed passage 
leading to rooms in the keep, and which 
would either give access to the chambers 
of prisoners or afford a ready means of 
escape if the castle was stormed. Accord- 
ing to tradition such an outlet existed, 
which extended a very considerable dis- 
tance beyond the walls of the castle. Other 
objects of interest were the rooms in which 
the King and the Princess Elizabeth were 
confined, which are now, with the excep- 
tion of the king’s bedroom, complete ruins. 
Mr. Pettigrew then read a communica- 
tion from Dr. Beattie, relative to the castle. 
The keep, he observed, was Saxon not Bri- 
tish, the basse court being a Norman addi- 
tion by Fitz-Osborne. The outworks, which 
inclosed a space of 20 acres, were added 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
castle was fortified as one means of resist- 
ing the Spanish Armada. The gateway is 
very fine. The keep or donjon bears the 
stamp of great antiquity, and was strength- 
ened by the insertion of hewn stone—an 
improvement introduced by Hen. IV. The 
donjon well was described as 300 feet deep, 
which was considerably below the level of 
the adjoining straits; it has, however, been 
filled up. The garrison well is of great 
depth, and the water so pure that it has 
been carried to India and brought back 
again, without being rendered unfit for use. 
The governor’s house, which stands in the 
centre, is a picturesque structure of the 
Elizabethan period. In the reign of 
Charles I}. the castle was surrendered to 
the Parliament after some resistance was 
threatened, but the heroism of the Coun- 
tess of Portland obtained for herself and 
the garrison the most honourable terms. 
Mr. Hearn then read some notes rela- 
tive to the confinement of the Princess 
Elizabeth, founded on parliamentary ex- 
tracts, by which it appeared that, so far 
from being ill-treated, that princess had 
really all the ceremonious attendance due 
to her rank, and was allowed 1,000/. a-year 
for her maintenance. A false impression 
had been conveyed by historians, espe- 
cially by Hume, who had stated that it 
was the intention of Parliament to have ap- 
prenticed their young captive to a button- 
maker in Newport. Her death took place 
on the 8th Sept. 1650, having been acce- 
lerated by a cold caught while playing at 
bowls—a sport in which she much de- 
lighted. As soon as her illness became 
apparent she received every care and atten- 
tion from a worthy physician at Newport 
at first, and afterwards by Dr. Treherne, 
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of London, who sent a physician and 
“ medicines of election’’ toher. She was 
buried (after being embalmed) with con- 
siderable pomp in St. Thomas’s church, 
Newport, and her interment was long and 
accurately remembered. Her name and 
the date of her death were engraved on the 
coffin. The knowledge, however, of the 
vault and its contents gradually died away, 
the letters ‘‘ E. S.’’ cut in the wall were un- 
noticed, and this obscure resting-place of 
royalty would have been forgotten altoge- 
ther but for its accidental discovery by some 
workmen, in 1793, in digging a grave to re- 
ceive the remains of Thomas West, son of 
Lord De la Warr, when a strong leaden 
coffin was raised, bearing the inscription, 
* Elizabeth, [Id daughter of the late King 
Charles, deceased September 8, M.D.C.L.” 
Since that discovery the interest originally 
felt by the townspeople with respect to the 
remains continued in full force. Her Ma- 
jesty has participated in that interest, and 
it is her intention to raise a suitable mo- 
nument to the memory of the princess.— 
Mr. Pettigrew stated that he had seen a 
very circumstantial report of the exami- 
nation of the remains of the Princess at the 
time of the discovery of the remains, which 
demonstrated that she was rickety from 
head to foot.—Mr. Hearn, however, was 
of opinion that the coffin had never been 
opened. (Mr. Pettigrew gave Mr. Hillier 
as his authority for the report.)—Mr. 
Black also stated a curious fact—namely, 
that, before prescribing for the princess, 
Dr. Trehernedrew her horoscope, and that 
‘*the medicines of election’’ were reme- 
dies prescribed astrologically. He had seen 
hundreds of such prescriptions. 

The party then visited Carisbrooke 
Church, and afterwards that of Shalfleet. 

August 22. This day an excursion was 
made to various churches and objects of 
interest on the southern side of the island. 
Calbourne Church was first visited, where 
Mr. Davis explained its architecture. The 
party next proceeded to inspect a curious 
stone about two miles from Calbourne. 
It is of an upright form, 12 feet high and 
6 feet 6 inches broad : its weight is calcu- 
lated at 10 tons. It gives the name of 
Longstone to the down on which it stands. 
Near this was a recumbent stone of smaller 
dimensions, and various fragments seemed 
to indicate that others had existed. No- 
thing could be accurately traced respect- 
ing this stone, but it was the opinion of 
Mr. Black and several others that in all 
probability it formed the centre of a dru- 
idical circle, and the measurements were 
accurately taken with a view to investigate 
its history. The party then proceeded to 
Brightstone Church, of which the present 
Bishop of Oxford was formerly the incum- 
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bent, and where his father, the celebrated 
William Wilberforce, died. It has been 
lately restored, and presents almost every 
variety of Gothic style of architecture. 
The next church visited was Shorwell. At 
this place the party was shown the watch 
given by King Charles I. to Sir Richard 
Worsley, and which is still in possession 
of the family, who now reside at Shorwell. 
This interesting relic attracted great atten- 
tion, as did a small portrait of the king, 
exhibited by Sir C. Fellows, most beau- 
tifully worked in silk by his daughter, the 
Princess Mary. The party then pro- 
ceeded to Gallibury, a supposed ancient 
British town. It consists of a series of 
hollows in a narrow valley, and on ascend- 
ing to the summit of the hill a series of 
lines and roads, arranged in squares, are 
plainly discernible, while here and there 
are remains as if a fort or lookout had 
been erected ; and what was extremely 
singular, on approaching this spot a cor- 
responding valley was discovered, of the 
existence of which no one seemed to be 
aware, and filled with similar hollows, 
answering to the description given of the 
dwellings of the ancient British. 

The ancient town of Francheville, or 
Newtown, was also visited by the Associa- 
tion. This once populous town, which 
was destroye| by the French in the reign 
of Richard I1., but which previous to the 
Reform Bill contrived to return two mem- 
bers, consists of four or five houses only, 
among which is the ancient town-hall, now 
used as a school-room. A great number 
of interesting ancient charters wére here 
exhibited, and portions of them read by 
Mr. Black, and the mace and some seals 
exhibited. The mace bears the arms of 
Edward IV. On the seal, which was loose 
in the socket, being turned over, was found 
engraved on the back the arms of the Com- 
monwealth. 

At the evening meeting in the town-hall, 
Mr. Planché read a paper on the Lords of 
the Isle of Wight. No grant, he observed, 
of the island was made before the Con- 
quest, the land in the time of Edward the 
Confessor being held by the tenants of 
the Crown. The first Norman lord was 
William Fitz-Osborne. This baron had 
two sons, John and Richard, who died in 
their father’s lifetime,.and after their death 
and the death of their father, the estate 
descended to Richard de Redvers. Such 
was the account given by historians; but 
the real fact was, as proved by ancient 
documents, that William Fitz-Osborne had 
three sons,—William, who succeeded to 
the estates in Normandy; Ralph, who be- 
came a monk at Cormeilles ; and Roger, 
surnamed de Breteuil, who inherited the 
lordship of the Isle of Wight. This prince, 
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having conspired against William the Con- 
queror, was thrown into prison. His 
haughty temper was illustrated by the fact 
that when the king in kindness sent him 
at Easter rich robes he cast into the flames 
the royal presents, including a sarcenet 
and silken tunic and a mantle of the furs 
of precious ermines, brought from abroad, 
whereat the king was so enraged, that he 
swore by God’s right that he should remain 
in prison to the end of his days. Mr. 
Planché then detailed the long line of 
lords of the island, through the family of 
Redvers, to Isabella de Fortibus, the prin- 
cess of the island, and thence to the latest 
grant made by the Crown of England, 
pointing out numerous inaccuracies in Sir 
R. Worsley’s History, and verifying his 
statements by reference to a number of 
ancient charters and documents. In con- 
nection with the paper, Mr. Planché ex- 
hibited some curious relics. The first, 
sent by Mr. A. Mew of Lymington, was 
one of the curious heraldic metal badges 
which occasionally formed a portion of 
the ornaments of horse furniture during 
the middle ages. It was a heart-shaped 
shield, bearing the attributive arms of the 
Earl of Mellent upon it. It was, perhaps, 
not quite so early as the time of Earl 
William de Vernon, but might have been 
borne by any of his family, in allusion to 
their maternal descent. It was found in 
a lane leading from Nodgam to Clutterford. 
Mr. Mew had also sent two signet rings 
found in the field called Castle-gardens, 
which he described as two signet rings of 
the Redvers family, lords of the island, 
and builders of part of Carisbrooke Castle. 
The rings, however, were of much later 
date. One of them, which had a crowned 
““R,”? might have belonged to the last 
Lord Wideville Earl Rivers; and the 
other, on which was a griffin segreant, 
might have belonged to either, if it were 
true that the Widevilles sometimes dis- 
played the old badge of the De Redvers. 
Mr. Pettigrew read a paper contributed 
by Mr. H. S. Cuming, on the Relics of 
Charles I. The first relic he had to men- 
tion was a very beautiful cap, similar to 
what heralds termed the ‘‘ cap of main- 
tenance,’”’ which was worn by the king 
when he attempted to escape from Caris- 
brooke. It fell out of the window, and was 
picked up by a gentleman named Lee. It 
was now believed to be in the possession 
of Mr. Robinson, of Marlborough House, 
who received it from the late Mr. Crofton 
Croker. The late Mr. Bernal possessed a 
large silver watch said to have been given 
by Charles to Colonel Hammond while at 
Carisbrooke. It was double-cased, the outer 
one being engraved with the figure of the 
king praying, and on the back of the inner 
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case was engraved another praying figure 
of a man in a gown, with the Saviour 
above. After the king was removed to 
Westminster for his trial, it was stated by 
Sir P. Warwick that at the trial, while his 
majesty was leaning in the court upon his 
gold-headed staff, the head broke off on a 
sudden, which, the king told Bishop Juxon, 
made a great impression on him. This 
cane or staff was in the possession of a lady 
residing at Worcester.* From the termi- 
nation of the trial on the 27th of January 
to his decapitation, three days afterwards, 
relics thickened upon them. The counter- 
pane which covered his bed, and which was 
made of thick rich blue satin, embroidered 
with gold and silver in a deep border, came 
into the possession of a branch of the 
Cromwell family, and eventually descended 
to the family of Champneys, of Orchard- 
leigh, near Frome, by whom it had ever 
since been used as a christening mantle. 
When the king rose on the fatal morning 
of the 30th of January, he said to his 
faithful attendant, ‘“ Herbert, this is my 
second marriage-day; I will be as trim to- 
day as may be; for before night I hope to 
be espoused to my blessed Jesus.” He 
then appointed what clothes he would 
wear. ‘‘ Let me havea shirt more than 
ordinary,’’ said the king, “‘ by reason the 
season is so sharp as probably may make 
me shake, which some observers will ima- 
gine proceeds from fear ; I would have no 
such imputation ; I fear not death—death 
is not terrible tome. I bless God I am 
prepared.’’ On his way on foot through 
the park the king gave Herbert a large 
and curious clock-watch, which has been 
in the family of Mitford, of Pitt’s-hill, 
Sussex, for more than a century.+ On ar- 
riving at Whitehall, he was led along the 
galleries and banqueting-house through a 
passage broken in the wall to the scaffold, 
which was erected in front of the building, 
facing the present Horse Guards. The 
prayerbook he used on the scaffold was 
sold in 1825 by Mr. Thomas, of King- 
street, Covent-garden. It was a_ folio, 
deficient of the title-page, but on that of 
the psalter was “ Carolus R.’’ in the king’s 
own handwriting. The Presbytery of Dum- 
fries declared that this book had been 
stolen from their library, but did not at- 
tempt to make good their claim, and it 
was knocked down to Mr. Slater for 100 
guineas. ‘The king gave his large watch, 
which he wore, to Mr. John Ashburnham, 
who planned his escape from Hampton 
Court in Nov. 1646; and to Bishop Juxon 


* Engraved in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for Jan. 1846, 

+ Engraved in the Sussex Archeologi- 
cal Collections. 
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he gave his “George,’’ pronouncing at 
the same time the word “ Remember.’ 
Previous to giving the “ George,’’ he asked 
the bishop for his cap, which when he had 
put on, he said to the executioner, “ Does 
my hair trouble you?’’ who, desiring it 
might be all put under it, was put back 
by the bishop. This cap, which was one of 
white quilted satin, after passing through 
various hands, came at last into the pos- 
session of Mr. Crofton Croker, and was sold 
at the dispersion of his collection last year 
for 3/.15s. After the decapitation, the king's 
shirt, with ruffled wrists, his white silk 
drawers, and the sheet which was thrown 
over the royal corpse, came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Ashburnham, and, after having 
long been carefully preserved, they were, 
with the watch beforementioned, bequeath- 
ed to the clerk of the parish of Ashburn- 
ham, Sussex, to be kept for ever in the 
church. They were now exhibited in the 
chancel of that church in a case lined with 
red velvet. There were traces of blood on 
the shirt, and the sheet was almost covered 
with it. It had become nearly black. 
Richard Brandon, the hangman who was 
the executioner of the king, confessed that 
he took an orange stuck full of cloves out 
of the king’s pocket, as well as a handker- 
chief. After mentioning a great variety of 
other interesting relics of this ill-fated 
monarch, Mr. Cuming stated that none of 
them had gained such notoriety as the 
knives with handles, believed to have been 
cast of the metal which formed the eques- 
trian statue of Charles, now standing at 
Charing-cross. This noble statue, the 
work of the famous Hubert Le Soeur, was, 
according to Walpole, cast in a spot of 
ground near the church in Covent-garden, 
in 1633. and,-not being erected before the 
civil war, it was sold by the Parliament to 
John Rivet, a brazier, living at the sign of 
The Dial, near Holborn-conduit, with 
strict orders to break it in pieces. Rivet, 
however, concealed both horse and rider 
under ground till the Restoration, pro- 
ducing some fragments of old brass and a 
number of knives, the hafts of which he 
declared were made of the identical metal 
of which the statue was composed, and 
which were eagerly bought up both by 
Royalists and Republicans—by the one 
class from affection for their murdered 
master, and by the other as a badge of the 
triumph of their party. 

August 25. This morning the Asso- 
ciation made an excursion to Niton 
Church; to St. Lawrence, reputed to be 
the smallest church in England; and Bon- 
church. After spending some time here 
they proceeded to Monk’s Bay, where 
the Rev. Mr. White, the Rector of Bon- 
church, pointed out the remains of a 
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Roman encampment, very similar to that 
at Portskewett in Monmouthshire, and 
which, like it, had been half washed 
away by the sea. He also mentioned that 
Johan Von Muller, one of the most exact 
historians of his day, had positively asserted 
that the Roman fleet was permanently 
stationed outside the Isle of Wight, so 
that there could be no doubt of that people 
having visited it. Mr. Planché thought 
that it was highly probable the fleet was 
stationed at Puckaster Bay, near which 
there were the remains of a Roman road. 
Mr. Black said that this spot was interest- 
ing from its having been one of the first 
in which Christianity was preached to the 
Saxons. The party next proceeded to 
Wroxall Downs, and visited various bar- 
rows, where excavations had been made. 
In one or two charcoal and some calcined 
remains were found, showing clearly that 
they had been used for the sepulture of a 
people who burnt their dead, but no kind 
of urn or any coins were found. 

Among the curiosities exhibited at the 
town-hall of Newport was a singular pic- 
ture of the presentation of the Tichborne 
Dole, with respect to which Mr. F. Baigent 
communicated an interesting paper. The 
family of Tichborne date their possession 
of the manor of Tichborne, near Win- 
chester, so far back as 200 years before 
the Conquest. The origination of the 
ancient custom known as the Tichborne 
Dole is thus related:—When the Lady 
Mabella, worn out with age and infirmity, 
was lying on her deathbed, she besought 
her husband, as her last request, that he 
would grant her the means of leaving be- 
hind her a charitable bequest, in a dole of 
bread to be distributed to all who should 
apply for it annually on the feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Sir Roger acceded to the request by pro- 
mising the produce of as much land as 
she could go over in the vicinity of the 
park while a certain brand or billet was 
burning, supposing that, from her long 
infirmity (for she had been bedridden 
some years), she would be able to go round 
a small portion only of his property. The 
venerable dame, however, ordered her at- 
tendants to convey her to the corner of 
the park, where, being deposited on the 
ground, she seemed to receive a renova- 
tion of strength, and, to the surprise of 
her anxious and admiring lord, who began 
to wonder where this pilgrimage might 
end, she crawled round several rich and 
goodly acres. The field which was the 
scene of Lady Mabella’s extraordinary 
feat retains the name of Crawls to this 
day. It is situated near the entrance 
of the park, and contains an area of 23 
acres. Her task being completed, she 
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was reconveyed to her chamber, and, sum- 
moning her family to her bedside, pre- 
dicted its prosperity while the annual 
Dole existed, and left her malediction 
on any of her descendants who should 
be so mean or covetous as to discon- 
tinue or divert it; prophesying that when 
such should happen the old house would 
fall, and the family would become ex- 
tinct from the failure of heirs male, and 
that this would be foretold by a genera- 
tion of seven sons, being followed imme- 
diately after by a generation of seven 
daughters, and no son. The custom thus 
founded in the reign of Henry IT. con- 
tinued to be observed for centuries, the 
25th of March became the annual festive 
day of the family, and the friends and 
different branches of the house of Tich- 
borne came from far and near to witness 
and assist at the performance of the good 
lady’s legacy. In 1670 Sir H. Tichborne 
employed Giles Tilbury, an eminent Fle- 
mish painter, to represent the ceremony of 
the distribution of the bread. The picture 
is highly valuable, as giving a faithful re- 
presentation of old Tichborne-house in the 
time of Charles II., which Camden nearly 
a century previous had declared to be a 
‘* very ancient house.’’ It was pulled down 
in 1803, and the present edifice erected. 
The picture passed by marriage into the 
hands of Mr. Michael Blount, and was 
sold by him to the late Sir E. Doughty 
Tichborne, at the nominal price of 400/. It 
was usual to take 1,400 loaves for the pur- 
pose of the dole of 1 1b, 10 0z. avoirdupois 
weight each, and if after the distribution 
there remained any persons to whom 
bread had not been distributed they re- 
ceived 2d. each in lieu thereof. It was 
not until the end of the last century that 
the custom was discontinued, when, under 
the pretence of attending Tichborne Dole, 
vagabonds, gipsies, and idlers of every de- 
scription assembled from all quarters, pil- 
fering throughout the neighbourhood, and 
at last, the gentry and magistrates com- 
plaining, it was discontinued in 1796. 
This gave great offence to many who had 
been accustomed to receive it, and a par- 
tial falling of the old house in 1803 was 
looked upon as an ominous sign of Lady 
Mabella’s displeasure. Singularly enough, 
the baronet of that day had seven sons, 
and when he was succeeded by the eldest 
there appeared a generation of seven 
daughters, and the apparent fulfilment of 
the prophecy was completed by the change 
of the name of the late baronet to Doughty, 
under the will of his kinswoman. 

The Rev. E. Kell then read a paper on 
the ancient tin-trade of the island. He 
commenced by observing that it was gene- 
rally admitted that the Phoenicians carried 
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on a trade with the Scilly Isles in tin, the 
fact being mentioned by Herodotus and 
other ancient writers ; and his object was 
to offer a few remarks in support of the 
opinion that the subsequent trade between 
the merchants of Marseilles, Narbonne, 
and Cornwall, was carried on through the 
Isle of Wight. After the Phoenicians, and 
subsequently the Carthaginians, had car- 
ried on this very lucrative trade many 
years, the Greek merchants of Marseilles 
contrived to gain a share of it. The Mas- 
silians were a colony of Greeks, who 
abandoned their country on its conquest, 
and, being inferior to the Carthaginians at 
sea, and yet unwilling to relinquish this 
extremely profitable trade, they persuaded 
the Britons to bring the metal to the shore 
opposite Gaul, to be transmitted through 
Gaul to Marseilles. On the conquest of 
Carthage by the Romans they aspired toa 
portion of this trade, and their colony at 
Narbonne commenced a joint prosecution 
of it. One of the chief authorities for 
supposing this tin was brought through 
the Isle of Wight was the ancient writer 
Diodorus Siculus, who, after describing 
its manufacture, stated that they carried 
it to a British isle near at hand called 
Ictis, for at low tide, all being dry be- 
tween them and the island, they convey 
over in carts abundance of tin.* ‘* There 
is one thing,’’ he continued, ‘‘ peculiar to 
these islands which lie between Britain 
and Europe, for at full sea they appear to be 
islands, but at low water for a long way 
they look like so many peninsulas. Hence 
the merchants transport the tin they buy 
of the inhabitants to Gaul, and for thirty 
days’ journey they carry it in packs upon 
horses through Gaul to the mouth of the 
river Rhone.’’ Referring afterwards to 
the trade with Narbonne, established by 
the Romans, he described it as passing 
through Eltica, a different route from that 
of Gaul. The Rev. gentleman then con- 
tinued at very greut length, from the ex- 
istence of the remains of British and Roman 
roads, not only in the island but in Britain 
and the continent, and from the circum- 
stance that the names of a large number 
of places in the island began with “ Stan,’’ 
to argue that the traffic was conducted 
through the Isle of Wight; and its proba- 
ble route, he observed, was from South- 
ampton to the island, and thence across 
to Puckaster, where the vessels were 





* This description has been supposed to 
apply well to the situation of St. Michael’s 
Mount in Cornwall; but it is surely inap- 
plicable to the Isle of Wight. We have 
received a letter on the subject ; which is 
printed in our Correspondence, p. 391.— 
Edit. 
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waiting for it; and, it having been depo- 
sited upon the Gallic shore, was conveyed 
to its place of destination through Gaul in 
the manner described. 

August 24. Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, V.P. 
in the Chair. Mr. Black delivered a lec- 
ture on the ancient system of keeping 
Exchequer accounts by means of tallies. 
He explained that the use of tallies dated 
from an extremely early period, and was 
introduced into this country as soon as 
the necessity arose for keeping accounts 
at all. It had been retained to a later 
date than most old customs, from the fa- 
cility the tallies afforded for the detection 
of forgery. He explained that the Ex- 
chequer accounts had always been kept in 
the most exact manner, and that it was a 
mistake to suppose that the tally system 
had been retained as a rude and primitive 
custom in opposition to improvement and 
progress. 

This morning the Association left New- 
port, and proceeding to Cowes, crossed 
over thence to Southampton. They were 
received by the Mayor and corporation 
and several of the principal inhabitants at 
the Audit-house, where an immense mass 
of old charters and curious relics of this 
ancient town was exhibited. The Mayor 
having taken the chair, Mr. Black pro- 
ceeded to examine the public records. He 
first called the attention of the meeting to 
the old coffers on the table containing the 
deeds and charters, some of which were, 
he thought, as early as the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries. He then exhibited 
an old parchment book, in the original 
wooden binding, which in itself formed a 
kind of box that effectually excluded dirt. 
This book contains, in Norman French, 
the very essentials of the constitution, his- 
tory, and laws of the common borough. 
He then read the Norman French charter 
of Edward III. which first conferred the 
privilege of a constitution upon the town. 
Singularly enough, by an error in the en- 
dorsement, it was made to appear that the 
date of this document was the time of 
Edward I.; but the quick eye of Mr. 
Black immediately detected the indications 
of an erasure, which appeared to have been 
made some hundred years since to serve 
some particular purpose, and which had 
had the effect probably of falsifying to a 
great extent the history of the town. Other 
documents related to the tolls on articles 
brought to the port. Among these were 
plaster-of-paris, mentioned as early as the 
reign of Edward III. There was also 
mention made of many things now quite 
foreign to the port; for instance, caps of 
sandal silk ; and there was a reference to 
Brazil before the discovery of America, 
showing that the Brazils derived their 
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name from some previous place. Among 
other things upon which duty was leviable 
in this reign at Southampton were grains 
of paradise, pepper, and ginger, sardines, 
stockfish, lampreys, salted porpoises (then 
used for food), coigns, &c. In one do- 
cument are all the rules entered in this 
reign from the laws of Soleron, which 
formed the foundation of all the maritime 
laws of the kingdom. Among other curious 
things there is a charge for flowers to place 
in the court as a preventive against the pest. 
Preserved in the same receptacles are se- 
veral ancient maces, an old town-serjeant’s 
escutcheon of the reign of Henry VII. or 
VIII., very handsome, and a number of 
curious old keys. 

After inspecting these and other cu- 
riosities exhibited by various individuals, 
the Association, accompanied by the Mayor 
and several of the corporation, proceeded 
on an excursion round the town, under 
the direction of Mr. Brannan. They first 
visited St. Michael’s Church. They then 
inspected some of the old commercial 
houses, including the Woollen-hall, the 
house where Henry VIII. and Anne Bo- 
leyn lodged when in Southampton. They 
next visited some ancient remains, com- 
monly called King John’s Palace, and 
considered by Mr. Hudson Turner the 
oldest battlemented structure in England, 
of Saxon or Norman construction, and 
which probably formed a portion of the 
defences at one time. Thence they pro- 
ceeded to the site of the ancient gates of 
the castle, and descended into a vault of 
great extent, which formed the base of a 
large tower, guarding the water-gate of the 
castle. They next visited Castle-square 
and gardens, and inspected the high wall 
still remaining, and thence proceeded to 
the Bar-gate, a very early structure. The 
party ascended to the top, where they had 
an opportunity of tracing the old city walls 
to a considerable extent. On the south 
side of the gate are two lions rampant—a 
present to the town by one of the ancestors 
of a member of the congress, Lord Chief 
Justice Lee. From this point they pro- 
ceeded down High-street, and, after in- 
specting a richly carved chimney-piece and 
doorway of the time of James II. in an 
unoccupied house, they visited Holyrood 
Church, now entirely modernized. They 
afterwards inspected a curious roof and 
staircase in the Red Lion Inn, one of the 
old-fashioned hostelries of the place, and 
visited the South Castle, now used as a 
prison. They thence proceeded to a place 
near called God's House, a chapel at- 
tached to some very ancient almshouses. 
It is remarkable as the place where the 
Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope of Ma- 
sham, and Sir Thomas Grey, the conspi- 
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rators against Henry V. were interred after 
their execution, and a tablet is here erected 
to theirmemory. Some of the almshouses 
adjoining are said to have been inhabited 
600 years. The last place visited was the 
ancient palace of Canute, the walls of 
which still bear some traces of their former 
magnificence, but the lower portion is 
turned into a cow-house, 

In the evening a meeting was held at 
the Audit-house, where Mr. Pettigrew 
read a communication from the Rev. Beale 
Poste, being an historical sketch of the 
ancient British Belge, the inhabitants 
during the Roman period of various parts 
of Great Britain, including the Isle of 
Wight. He commenced by tracing this 
ancient people from the continent. The 
Belgic Gauls began to make expeditions 
to Britain about 360 years before Christ. 
Those who succeeded in occupying the 
northern part of the kingdom were styled 
Iceni, and those who possessed themselves 
of the centre portion called themselves 
Britons, and only a portion of the south- 
ernmost kingdom, including the inhabit- 
ants of Hampshire, Wiltshire, Somerset- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight, retained the 
name of Belge. The southern Belge were 
at war with their northern neighbours at 
the time Julius Cesar visited the island. 
They were entirely subdued by the Romans 
in the reign of Claudius. They rebelled, 
however, in the year 45 in concert with 
the Dumnonii, and, after a bloody contest 
extending over two years, in which twenty- 
seven battles were fought and twenty towns 
stormed, the Isle of Wight was taken, and 
finally submitted to Vespasian. The Belge 
of Kent experienced the first shock of the 
Saxoninvasion. Cerdic, the Saxon, landed 
in 495 at Cerdicsore, supposed to be the 
western shore of Southampton Water,* 
and another Saxon invader named Port 
landed at the place called after him, Port- 
chester. The Saxon war which then en- 
sued lasted 132 years. Neither side gave 
or received quarter, and in these frightful 
wars the Saxons not only killed all they 
overcame in battle, but the inhabitants of 
towns, villages, and isolated dwellings 
also. The Belge, notwithstanding that 
they adopted the Roman tactics, were 
everywhere defeated. Henry of Hunting- 
don thus described one of their battles, 
which occurred in the year 510 of the 
Christian era, within 17 miles of the place 
of the congress. The Britons had hastily 
collected a force to oppose a new invasion 
under the Saxon chiefs Stufa and Wiht- 
gar, nephews of Cerdic, ‘‘ and,” said the 
old chronicler, “‘ early in the morning the 


* Afterwards Caldshore, and now Cal- 
shot: see our vol, xviii, p. 253,—Edit, 
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chiefs of the Britons had placed the army 
of their countrymen in admirable order. 
The sun rose upon them as part were 
drawn up on the heights and part were 
advancing cautiously on the lower ground. 
All at once the sun was resplendent on 
their burnished shields, the very hills glit- 
tered, and the-air shone clearer. The 
Saxons were stricken with fear, but when 
the two brave enemies joined the Britons 
lost confidence, because God had cast them 
off ; a great victory was gained, and Stuf 
and Wihtgar obtained much territory.” 
Mr. Poste then proceeded to trace the 
downward progress of the Belge, detailing 
numerous battles and the genealogies of 
their kings, until they were finally driven 
into the most western parts of the king- 
dom, where they at length found refuge, 
and maintained a rude independence till 
the conquest of the whole kingdom by 
William of Normandy. 

Some curious pottery was exhibited, 
which had been forwarded by Mr. W. D. 
Bennett, with a communication stating that 
it had been discovered in making a new 
road near St. Denys, Southampton. 

A communication with reference to 
Roman and British urns was also read to 
the Association from J. A. Repton, esq. 
F.S.A. who stated that there could be no 
doubt that the Isle of Wight was inha- 
bited long before its invasion by the Ro- 
mans ; in fact, the British Isles were dis- 
covered by the Phoenicians to be inhabited 
450 years B.c. The Roman urns were 
distinguishable from the British by their 
superior beauty. They were generally 
found with the mouth upwards, while 
those of the Britons were usually depo- 
sited with the mouth downward. They 
were covered with a cloth, fastened with a 
a pin. In both cases urns were usually 
found full of bones. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell exhibited a variety 
of urns, which Mr. Stebbing remarked 
formed part of the plunder of the Kertch 
Museum. Some of them were Greek, and 
of an extremely elegant form. 

Mr. Planché exhibited a curious Nor- 
man spur sent by Sir C. Fellows, which 
had been found in Deadman’s-lane, New- 
port, Isle of Wight, and which, he ob- 
served, was one of the finest specimens he 
had ever seen. He also exhibited two an- 
tique rings, one gold and the other silver, 
which dated as early as the 15th century. 

Mr. Wansey exhibited an illuminated 
roll, which had been in his family for more 
than a hundred years. Its date is about 
the 15th century, and it contains an 
account in rude verse of the Passion of 
Christ. It is ornamented with various 
devices, illustrative of our Saviour’s suf- 
ferings, each of which was explained by 
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some verses underneath, The first device 
is a handkerchief, with the mark of a 
man’s face in the middle, and the legend 
was that when our Saviour was in the 
garden of Gethsemane, where, in his agony, 
he sweated, as it were, great drops of 
blood, the handkerchief with which he 
wiped his face ever after retained the 
mark and form of his features. The other 
devices include the spear, the sponge, the 
ladder, the nails, and other emblems of 
the crucifixion ; and the whole concludes 
with the sepulchre and 4 quaint prayer by 
the writer. 

A large number of coins, ancient books, 
and various other objects of antiquarian 
interest, were also exhibited. 

On the following morning the Associa- 
tion met in the Audit house and pro- 
ceeded to Netley Abbey, where, under the 
guidance of Mr. Brannon, the remains were 

» minutely examined and commented upon. 
Returning to Southampton, the closing 
meeting was held, at which the usual votes 
of thanks were given. The Congress has 
been a very harmonious and agreeable 
meeting, and several persons of influence 
in the Isle of Wight have joined the As- 
sociates, and given donations in aid of the 
fund for Illustrations, among which ap- 
pears the name of the Prince Albert, Patron 
of the Congress. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation commenced at the Town Hall, Llan- 
deilo, on Monday the 27th August. In the 
absence of Mr. West, the President, Lord 
Dynevor took the chair. 

The first paper read was one by Arch- 
deacon Williams, on Carregcennen Castle. 
The writer considers the fortress purely 
British, giving reasons for believing the 
Cymry of that period sufficiently skilful 
to perform the task of erection. 

The next communication was from Mr. 
J. O. Westwood, on the Inscribed and 
Sculptured Stones in the county. The Rev. 
H. Longueville Jones, in the author’s 
absence, prefaced the paper with ob- 
servations on the importance of these 
stones in a historical point of view, as 
they materially aid in establishing the 
fact of the existence of Christianity in this 
country prior to the arrival of the Saxons. 
Mr. Westwood had supplied a complete 
list of all such stones of which he had met 
with any description, or had been made 
acquainted with by correspondents. His 
object is to obtain from local antiquaries 
rubbings and carefully-admeasured draw- 
ings of the whole, in order more especially 
to arrive at correct readings of their in- 
scriptions. 
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Tuesday, August 27. An excursion was 
made to Carregcennen, and other objects on 
the way ; the first of which was the Maen- 
llwyd on Cefncethin Hill. This stone has 
inscribed on it what was generally supposed 
to be a cross, but investigation resolved it 
into a kind of bow and arrow, the result, 
in all probability, of some artistic shepherd 
boy. The rocky fort of Carregcennen was 
next visited.: Mr. Babington and Mr. Pen- 
son unhesitatingly declared the age to be 
the time of Edward II. The different parts 
of the ruin had their original purposes as- 
signed to them—such as the great hall, 
the chapel, the kitchen, &c. Mr. W. Rees 
read on the spot some very interesting re- 
marks on the events connected with the 
changes undergone by the castle, with re- 
spect to its possession, bringing those cele- 
brities down to Owen, son of Hywel Dda. 
The next Station was Llygad Llwchwr, or 
the source of that river, which issues in a 
considerable stream from the limestone 
rock ; a little below the source the stream 
parts with a portion of its waters, which 
diverges to the right, and find its way to 
the Cennen, and therefrom to Llandeilo, 
whilst the main body proceeds to Llanelly. 
Cwrt Bryn-y-beirdd was next visited, and 
became to the architects an object of great 
interest, both as to its stone-work as well 
as that of wood. Mr. Babington had no 
doubt of its having been a manor-house of 
a date coeval with that of Carregcennen ; 
and could not detect any evidence in it of 
an ecclesiastical character. From this place 
the party proceeded to Llandyfaen chapel 
and baptistry, Derwydd, and Talardd. 

In the evening a communication was 
read from Mr. John Talbot Dillwyn Llew- 
elyn, of Penllergare, describing the open- 
ing of a cairn, at a locality N.W. of Swan- 
sea, called Carn Goch. Several urns (some 
very small) were found: of which urns, 
as well as of some portions of pottery, 
photographs were exhibited. They are of 
the early-British period, and in point of 
ornamentation very beautiful. They had 
no character of the Saxon period. Mr. 
Babington remarked that little vases were 
constantly found inside the larger. 

The next paper was by Mr. L. Parry, 
on Tre’r Ceiri, an ancient British fortress 
on the Eifl mountains in Carnarvonshire, 
remarkable for its skilful construction, its 
extent, and the magnitude of its ramparts. 
From an elevation of some 1,400 feet it 
commands the pass of the great gate into 
Lleyn from Arfon. The fortress consists 
of several groups of cells or “ Cyttiau,’’ 
surrounded by a wall enclosing an area of 
upwards of five acres. ‘‘ Beddau Gwyr 
Arfon,”’ or the graves of the men of Ar- 
fon, is a spot situated on one side of the 
Fifl. 
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Mr. T. O. Morgan read a paper on the 
divisions, ancient and modern, of the 
county of Caermarthen, wherein were 
stated the Cantrefs and Commots of 
Ystradtywi, and the effect of the statutes 
of Edward I. and of Henry VITI. in form- 
ing the present county, and it was con- 
cluded that the English tenures and the 
feudal system never were established in 
Wales. Mr. Morgan’s observations gave 
rise to a very animated discussion. Mr. 
Moggridge stated that so far as his ex- 
perience went, copyholds were the rule, 
and freeholds the exception in Wales. The 
Rev. H. H. Knight emphatically said that 
he believed the country to have been 
completely feudalised: but repeated his 
conviction that he was, at all events, 
mainly in the right. 

The Rev. H. Longueville Jones read a 
paper on the Armorial Bearings of the 
Prince of Wales; the arms of Roderick 
Mawr, previous to the division of Wales 
into principalities, were blazoned in the 
following manner:—Argent, three lions 
passant reguardant, with their tails coming 
between their legs and turning over their 
backs. Mr. Jones observed that the 
three feathers was not a crest but a badge, 
and went on to describe the shields of 
Gwynedd, Dyfed, and Powis Land. 

Mr. C. C. Babington read a short paper 
upon an early British fort, situated upon 
a hill near the lower lake of Llanbgris, 
in Caernarvonshire. The whole top of 
the hill is surrounded by the remains of 
a wall formed of stones of great size with- 
out mortar. In. some spots this wall is 
seven feet in height, and may be traced 
throughout its circuit. In the fort there 
are several circular foundations of build- 
ings, similar to those mentioned by Mr. 
L. Parry, at Trér Ceiri, on one of the 
Eifl Mountains. . 

Wednesday, August 29.—Another ex- 
cursion was made: first to the very large 
stone at Abermarlais ; next to the church 
of Llanwrda—and from that place to Cyn- 
wil Caio church, where an inscribed stone 
is placed at the entrance of the steeple. 
From Caio the party proceeded on foot 
over the hill to the Gogofau, where the 
proprietor, Mr. Jones of Dolaucothi, con- 
ducted the party through the caves, or 
rather the magnificent shafts made in those 
hills by the Romans in search of gold or 
copper. To this spot water was brought by 
means of an aqueduct, or channel, about 
fifteen miles in length—its remains are 
very apparent, as are also the reservoirs 
into which it discharged. Mr. Jones also 
next conducted the party to the remains 
of a Roman bath, discovered a few years 
ago in a wood on his property near the 
river Cothi. On the lawn, near his man- 
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sion, are three inscribed stones, of which 
rubbings were taken. The collection of 
antiquities, consisting of gold chains and 
rings, celts, &c. at Dolaucothi-house were 
also inspected. After which the excur- 
sionists were hospitably and gracefully en- 
tertained at a collation. 

In the evening the Rev. H. H. Knight 
read a paper on mining, as described by 
ancient authors, bringing their accounts 
to bear on the state of things observed at 
the Gogofau. The drift of Mr. Knight’s 
paper went on the assumption that the 
mines were those of gold. 

In reference to these mines, Archdeacon 
Williams stated that he was acquainted 
with them from his early age, and had 
made them an object of special attention ; 
but the result of his inquiries was—that 
they were never worked for gold. 

Thursday, August 30.—An excursion 
was made to Golden Grove, where the 
noble proprietor, the Earl of Cawdor, took 
the party to the terrace, which commands 
a very beautiful and extensive view of the 
Vale of Towy. From Golden Grove the 
party went to Llanarthney, where some 
inscribed stones were examined as well as 
the church. Drysllwyn Castle was the 
next object. The little that remains of 
this once extensive fortress furnishes 
little clue to the period in which it was 
built. The next station was Abersanan, a 
farm in a field of which is an inscribed 
stone very richly ornamented. Grongar- 
hill was next scaled, and here the Ar- 
cheologists examined the remains of a 
camp, well defined, which is supposed to 
have been sufficiently capacious to accom. 
modatea Roman legion. A portion of the 
party proceeded to Pentre Davies to view 
a cist, which contained the bones of a 
human skeleton. At Aberglasney, the 
hospitable seat of Mr. Walter Philipps, 
the excursionists partook of luncheon. 
The church at Llangathen was next exa- 
mined, and then the party proceeded to 
Dynevor Castle, of which Mr. Penson had 
prepared for the occasion an accurate plan 
on alarge scale. Here a lecture was given. 

Friday, August 31. The great object 
of interest this morning was Carngoch, 
where Archdeacon Williams read a paper 
on that wonderful place. Carngoch 
exhibits the magnificent remains of a 
British encampment, with its ramparts, 
gateways, sallyports, cairns, and endless 
“cyttiau ;’? and it is concluded that here 
was an impregnable acropolis. This is one 
of the most important early British monu- 
ments in this country. 

The party next proceeded to Llysbry- 
chan, and thence to Castell Meurig, the 
site of which is supposed to have been a 
wooden fortress of British origin. Llan- 
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gadock Church, with its once intended 
collegiate adjuncts, terminated the morn- 
ing’s proceedings. Llandeilo was reached 
by five o’clock, where an evening meeting 
was opened by a paper on Offa’s and Wat’s 
Dyke by the Rev. H. Longueville Jones. 
The former great earthwork extends from 
the estuary of the Dee to some place situ- 
ated near the junction of the Severn and 
Wye; the other is of much less extent. 
Mr. Jones considers these dykes not as 
military defences, but merely as civil de- 
marcations. They are not clearly made out 
towards their terminations, and until the 
publication of the Ordnance maps it was 
hardly possible to’ pursue them ; but now 
local antiquaries, by the aid of those maps, 
may without difficulty, fill up the lacune 
in their several districts, and thus com- 
plete the whole track of the dykes. 

Archdeacon Williams afterwards read a 
paper on Carngoch, being the second part 
of his treatise on that extensive town and 
fortress, the former having already ap- 
peared in the Journal of the Association. 
—The Archeologia Cambrensis. 

On Saturday the Association was con- 
ducted by Earl Cawdor over Kidwelly 
Castle and Church, papers on which by 
Mr. Moggridge and Mr. T. Scott were 
read on the spot to large audiences. The 
members then finally separated. Next 
year’s meeting will be held at Welshpool. 





SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH OLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society com- 
menced at Dunster on Friday, the 21st 
August, under the presidency of Sir Walter 
C. Trevelyan, Bart. ; who in his introduc- 
tory address remarked on the recent im- 
portant discovery at Taunton, at a depth 
of many feet, of the remains of a rhino- 
ceros and other extinct animals, in con- 
nection with the trees of a forest in which 
they lived, these trees being of existing 
species, viz.: oak, alder, hazell, &c. thus 
showing that the climate of the country 
when inhabited by the rhinoceros, bear, 
tiger, elephant, hyena, &c. was much the 
same as it is now. The honourable ba- 
ronet expressed his pleasure to find that 
the committee had before them a scheme 
for collecting a series of Somersetshire 
rocks, and likewise the formation of a ca- 
talogue of books relating to the county. 
Much was to be done in both these depart- 
ments that would considerably add to the 
historical interest associated with various 
localities ; and, as regarded the rock spe- 
cimens, much that would ultimately be of 
service in the advancement of agriculture. 
A discovery has been made in the Brendon 
Hills of a vast quantity of carbonate of 
iron. This metal has heretofore been ob- 
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tained chiefly from Silesia, and is used for 


the manufacture of steel. The size of the 
vein in these hills is said to far exceed that 
in the continental mines, and the discovery 
promises to be of great value, the amount 
annually expended in the purchase of this 
description of iron being about three quar- 
ters of a million sterling. 

The first paper read was a long archi- 
tectural description by E. A. Freeman, esq. 
of Dunster church, which was one of 
those structures which formerly combined, 
in one building, distinct churches both for 
the friars and the parishioners. In this case 
both churches are preserved, but that for- 
merly appropriated by the monastery is 
now only occupied by monuments. It was 
a Norman building, materially altered at 
the beginning of the 16th century, in con- 
sequence of a great dispute between the 
monastic and parochial clergy, which was 
settled in the year 1499. 

The Rev. W. A. Jones, M.A. one of the 
secretaries, read a paper on the Remains 
of Ancient British Hut Circles on Croy- 
don Hill, above Withycombe, described in 
Savage’s Carhampton as two Druidic 
circles. The outline of several of the cabin- 
circles is perfect ; that of others is more or 
less obliterated; a great quantity of the 
stones having been used to drain the ad- 
joining fields. The aspect and position of 
this village corresponds most fully with 
those in which the ancient British villages 
are found on the Dartmoor. It stands on 
a gentle slope, looking towards the south- 
west and sheltered by the hill behind from 
the cold winds of the north and north-east. 
Close by there is a spring of running- 
water, and a little lower, in a deep ravine, 
flows the crystal stream which works the 
mills at Withycombe. 

Although many hut circles are made 
exclusively of earth, yet it is found that 
stone was used in their construction 
wherever it was abundant. But while the 
lower part of the cabins was built of 
stone, the upper parts were constructed of 
more perishable materials, of wood, or 
wattling, covered with turf, or thatch. 
Judging from the allusions to British huts 
in Diodorus Siculus, and likewise from 
the illustrations of them given on the An- 
tonine Column, the circular forms, which 
now alone remain, would seem to have 
been the base or foundations of dwellings 
of the description already referred to, with 
tapering roofs, and a hole at the top for 
the escape of smoke. In accordance with 
the plan on which these settlements ap- 
pear to have been generally constructed, 
the huts, in this case, were built side by 
side in the circumference of a large circle. 
The huts themselves would seem to have 
been about 21 feet in diameter, and the 
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large circle including the whole settlement 
about 160 feet, which would give a cir- 
cumference of about 480 feet. 

The Rev. T. Hugo read a valuable 
paper ‘‘On the Charters and other Ar- 
chives of Clive Abbey,’’ which was one of 
the principal foundations belonging to the 
Cistercian order. 

Dunster castle was partially opened to 
the inspection of the Society, and they 
dined at the Luttrell Arms. In the even- 
ing some other papers were read, chiefly 
bearing on the natural history of the 
county ; of which the most important was 
one on the geological formations in the 
neighbourhood of Dunster, by the Rev. 
W. A. Jones. During the evening the 
President introduced three interesting ma- 
nuscripts relative to the Luttrell family, 
which form part of the Trevelyan Papers, 
about to be published by the Camden 
Society. 

The next day the party proceeded on 
an excursion to the following places :— 
Carhampton, Old Cleeve church, Williton 
chapel, Cleeve Abbey, and Withycombe 
camp; and on Thursday they visited 
Minehead, Bracton Court, Lynch, Por- 
lock, &c. 


WILTSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

This society has held its third annual 
meeting at Chippenham: where the pro- 
ceedings commenced on Tuesday Sept. 11, 
in the Town-hall, G. Poulet Scrope, esq., 
the President, being in the chair, sup- 
ported by the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
the Patron of the Society. The Report 
stated the progress in number of members 
—there having been 137 at the Society’s 
foundation at Devizes in 1853, 281 at Sa- 
lisbury last year, and subsequent additions 
raising the admissions to 438. Deducting 
losses the existing number was 412, of 
whom 20 were life members. 

The Rev. J. E. Jackson then read a 
paper on the history of Chippenham, a 
place which has hitherto been without an 
historian. After reviewing the primitive 
state of the forest country of Wiltshire, 
and noticing the traces of Roman occupa- 
tion that have occurred at the neighbour- 
ing parishes of Studeley, Box, and Co- 
lerne, he remarked that nothing Roman 
had ever been found at Chippenham. Its 
name was purely Saxon, signifying the 
market-village, and its first mention in 
history is as the site of a royal vill or 
hunting-lodge belonging to the Kings of 
Wessex. Here king Alfred lived, and 
here his sister was married ; and hence 
the Danes drove him to the isle of Athel- 
ney. In 901 that monarch bequeathed 
the manor of Chippenham to his youngest 
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daughter for her life. At the Domesday 
survey its inhabitants were 600 or 700, 
and therewere no less than twelve mills. The 
arable land was divided about 113 tenants, 
and there were 23 swineherds, occupying 
six square miles of wood in feeding their 
hogs. The royal manor was subsequently 
parcelled out into several portions, both to 
lay and ecclesiastical lords, the history of 
which Mr. Jackson traced in succession 
down to modern times. The town was 
first incorporated by Queen Mary in 1553, 
to be governed bya bailiff and twelve 
burgesses ; but the officer bearing the title 
of bailiff, and who administered the manor 
under the Crown, occurs ata much earlier 
period. A mayor, aldermen, and coun- 
cillors were first appointed under the re- 
cent Act for Municipal Reform. One of 
the first provisions of the charter of Mary 
was to maintain the causeway which still 
exists on the high road towards London. 
Mr. Jackson next described the church : 
and concluded with biographical notices of 
two remarkable natives of the town, Dr. 
Thomas Scott, an eminent divine, and 
Roderick Muggleton, the founder of the 
sect of Muggletonians. 

The Rev. J. Wilkinson, of Broughton 
Giffard, then read an essay on Parochial 
Histories. His object was rather a sta- 
tistical report of the present state of the 
country, than historical research; and he 
recommended such a task especially to the 
resident clergy, stating that such a scheme 
had the warm approval of the Bishop of 
the diocese, who had already secured the 
co-operation of all the Archdeacons and 
Rural Deans. He detailed, by way of ex- 
ample, the history of the Statistical Survey 
of Scotland, first performed at the com- 
mencement of the present century, under 
the superintendence of the General As- 
sembly, and reviewed after the lapse of 
thirty years, and republished, in fifteen 
imperial octavo volumes, 1831—54. 

The dinner was held at the Angel inn, 
where H. A. Merewether, esq. Q.C. Re- 
corder of Devizes, was in the chair, and 
150 persons were present. 

The Rev. Arthur Fane read a paper on 
the fine church of Edington, which stands 
about four miles from Westbury, at the 
foot of Salisbury Plain. Some account of 
it was given in our Magazine for Sept. 
1846. It was rebuilt by bishop Edington, 
the predecessor of William of Wykeham 
at Winchester, in the rich and massive 
style of that transitional period of archi- 
tecture. He founded here a college of 
Bonhommes,—one of only two houses of 
that rule in England, the other being at 
Ashridge in Buckinghamshire. The archi- 
tectural features of the church were mi- 
nutely described by Mr. Fane: as were 
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the most remarkable sepulchral monu- 
ments, viz. that of an unnamed ecclesiastic; 
that of Sir Edward Lewys and his lady, 
presenting two beautiful effigies, of the 
reign of Charles I.; and a fine work by 
Chantrey, representing the late Sir Simon 
Taylor, Bart. 

H. A. Merewether, esq. Q.C. then gave 
a popular review of the history of the 
abbeys of Lacock and Stanley, and of the 
priory of Lockswell,—subjects which oc- 
cupied the pen of the late Rev. Wm. 
Lisle Bowles in his Histories of Bremhill 
and Lacock. 

On the following day excursions were 
made to Lacock. abbey, Bromham church 
(where there is a very curious chantry 
chapel of the Beauchamps lords St. 
Amand, subsequently occupied by the 
Bayntons), and to the mansion of Bowood, 
where the Marquess of Lansdowne in per- 
son entertained a very large company in a 
tent pitched on his lawn. The picture- 
gallery at Corsham-house was also opened 
to the excursionists by Lord Methuen: 
and a different party visited Draycote 
church, and were entertained at Draycote 
house, the mansion of Viscount Wellesley. 

In the evening the Mayor of Chippen- 
ham, Mr. Broome Penniger, gave a con- 
versazione in the Town-hall, and two lec- 
tures were read. The first was by the Rev. 
W. Bingham, of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
on Sculpture in connexion with Religion ; 
and the second by John Lambert, esq. of 
Salisbury, “On the Music of the Middle 
Ages, especially in relation to its Rythm 
and Mode of Execution.” The latter, after 
referring to various publications on Ancient 
Music recently issued from the continental 
press, shewing the interest taken by foreign 
archeologists in this subject, which had 
hitherto been neglected in England, pro- 
ceeded to give a short sketch of the early 
introduction of music into the Christian 
Church, and of its successive developments 
until it assumed a regular sytematic form, 
being the same in principle throughout 
the whole of the Medieval period, but 
more or less varied in detail at different 
times. He next described the source from 
which its scales were taken, and the pecu- 
liarities of each ; and then alluded to the 
various kinds of notation which had been 
ased :—1. By letters of the alphabet. 2. 
By neumes, or signs resembling somewhat 
the characters of short-hand. And 3. By 
the stave of four lines, invented by Guido. 
But the main feature of the paper was the 
explanation of the principles upon which 
the lecturer conceived the Rythm of the 
Medizval music to be founded. After 
quoting a catena of authorities during the 
last three centuries, who affirmed that it 
consisted of notes of equal length, he pro- 
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ceeded to shew, by referring to the preva- 
lence of the rhythmical sentiment through 

out nature, the high place music held in 
the University courses of the time, by the 
testimony of the early Greek and Latin 
authors, and by a series of quotations from 
Guido’s Micrologus, written in the 11th 
century, and from other medizval writers, 
that it must have been essentially rhythmi- 
cal in all its divisions. Having established 
this point, he went on to explain the rules 
upon which the various musical phrases 
were constructed, illustrating what he said 
by the performance of a number of beau- 
tiful melodies selected from the Directorium 
Chori, a MS. of the 13th century, in the 
library of Salisbury Cathedral ; the Anti- 
phonarium, an illuminated MS. of the 14th 
century, bequeathed by the late Bishop of 
Salisbury to the Dean and Chapter ; and 
the Sarum Hymnal, printed at Cologne 
in 1525. 

The next day another excursion was 
made to Castle Combe, where the Society 
was entertained by its President, Mr. 
Poulet Scrope. The opportunity was taken 
to open two ancient earthworks. One was 
Hubba’s low, at Allington, which, by a 
tradition at least as old as Leland’s time, 
was ascribed to the burial of a Danish 
leader, killed in the reign of king Alfred. 
It was found to have been much disturbed 
at some former time, but to have consisted 
originally of several cells; and was sup- 
posed by Dr. Thurnham, of Devizes, to 
have been a British tumulus, formed long 
before the Danish invasion. The other 
site of exploration was Lugbury, near the 
Foss road. This tumulus was found to 
contain a cairn, remarkable for the great 
number of chambers of which it had con- 
sisted. Beside the arrangement of a central 
line, and branches at the eastern end, 
there were others to the right and left, and 
each chamber contained three, four or five 
skeletons. There was also a remarkable 
trilithon, which it is thought may have 
been employed for sacrificial purposes. 
From the absence of any traces of the me- 
tallurgic arts, Dr. Thurnham pronounced 
this monument to be of very great an- 
tiquity,—probably four or five centuries 
before Christ. 


THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The first general annual meeting of this 
Society was held at Leicester on the 10th 
September, E. B. Hartopp, esq. of Old 
Dalby Hall, presiding. The Report an- 
nounced that the Society consisted of 
ninety-six members. 

The first paper read was by the Rev. J. 
M. Gresley, of Overseal, on Crowland 
abbey. It was formed of materials chiefly 
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selected from the unpublished papers of 
Dr. Stukeley. Mr. James Thompson re- 
marked that it was generally supposed that 
one of the hundreds of Leicestershire, 
Guthlaxton, was named after Guthlac, the 
patron saint of Crowland: and that it 
would be an interesting object to ascertain 
whether that was the case,and generally the 
crigin of the namesof the several hundreds. 

Mr. James Thompson then read some 
remarks on the Early Heraldry of Leices- 
tershire. The first bearing, or badge, of 
the Norman Earls of Leicester was a 
cinquefoil, and from that the feudal he- 
raldry of their retainers was chiefly formed. 
It was found (among others) in the coats 
of Astley, Martivall, Moton (from whom 
it descended to Vincent), the original coat 
of Villiers, and Hamilton,—a family which, 
originating from the small manor of Ham- 
bleton, lying between Barkby and Hum- 
berstone, in Leicestershire, had attained 
to the rank of the second family in Scot- 
land, and to ducal honours both in that 
country and in France. Sir Gilbert de 
Hamilton, the progenitor of all the Scotish 
Hamiltons, fled thither on having slain a 
member of the Despenser family in the 
reign of Edward Ii. Other feudal coats, 
as the chevrons of Orreby, Kerriel, and 
Charnel, were derived from the house of 
Albini, lord of Belvoir. The Bellers co- 
pied the lion of Mowbray, and the Flam- 
villes the maunche of Hastings. Mr. 
Thompson afterwards noticed the allusive, 
or canting, coats of the county ; the his- 
torical coat of Manners: and others of 
more or less interest. 

The Rev. John Denton read an archi- 
tectural description of Howden church, 
Yorkshire; and T. R. Potter, esq. of 
Wimeswold, read a paper on Ulvescroft 
Priory. 

On the following day an excursion was 
made to Kirby Muxloe castle, the Roman 
encampment at Ratby, Groby castle, the 
ruins of Bradgate, Ulvescroft, and Rothley 
Temple. 

ESSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Aug. 30. The annual general meeting 
of this Society was held at Colchester 
Castle, John Disney, esq. D.C.L. F.S.A. 
President, in the chair. The Report an- 
nounced the discovery of Roman remains 
at Colchester, White Notley, Copford, 
Aldham, Brainend, Coggeshall, and in 
making the Southend railway ; and stated 
that the first volume of the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings is now passing through the press. 
The President, who had held that office 
for four years, from the institution of 
the Society, intimated his desire to with- 
draw from that office; whereupon the 
Hon. R. C. Neville, eldest son of Lord 
Braybrooke, was unanimously elected. The 
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first paper read was by the Rev. Henry 
Jenkins, of Stanway, on the traditions and 
history of Colchester Castle. It was fol- 
lowed by a paper written by the Rev. Mr. 
King, on the armorial bearings of the 
town of Colchester. Dr. Duncan read a 
paper upon St. John’s Abbey, Colchester, 
and explained a variety of Roman remains 
and other archeological curiosities exhi- 
bited on the table. The Rev. E. L. Cutts 
then accompanied the visitors over the 
castle; after which they proceeded on a 
tour through the town to inspect St. Bo- 
tolph’s Priory, St. John’s abbey gate, the 
Saxon tower of Holy Trinity, the Balkerne 
Gate and City Wall, &c. At the Holy 
Trinity a paper by G. E. Laing, esq. 
(already published in the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association) was 
read, in which it is remarked that this 
building is the sole relic of Saxon con- 
struction in the ancient kingdom of Essex. 
Mr. Rickman was misled by the outward 
appearance of the tower as to the extent 
of its antiquity; the whole is of one 
date, to within a few feet of the cornice, 
but had been concealed by roughcast. 
Since Mr. Laing’s paper was published 
this plaster covering has been removed, 
and the Saxon workmanship fully brought 
to light. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Aug. 28. A general meeting of this so- 
ciety was held at Pontefract. The mem- 
bers assembled at the ruined church of 
All Saints, and thence proceeded to the 
Castle, where the various subterranean 
passages were explored, and the other re- 
mains duly examined. They next visited 
the parish church; and then an under- 
ground chapel, which was discovered 
during the course of last year beneath 
Southgate. It is entirely hewn out of the 
solid rock, and still retains its stone altar. 
At its side is a fireplace, and in communi- 
cation with it is a well, approached by a 
winding stair of great depth, cut into the 
rock. It is supposed that this was in 
former days the dwelling-place of a re- 
cluse or anchorite. 

At one o’clock a meeting was held in 
the large room of the Elephant Hotel, and 
the chair was taken by Major Waud, of 
Manston Hall, near Leeds. The Rev. 
R. E. Batty, incumbent of Wragby, read 
a paper upon the priory of St. Oswald, at 
Nostel. This was followed by one from 
the Rev. A. Gatty, Vicar of Ecclesfield, 
on the “ Ecclesiastical Bell.’”’ Immedi- 
ately after the meeting, an excursion was 
made to Birkin Church, a small apsidal 
church of Norman character, and of great 
magnificence: on their route the party in- 
spected the site of St. John’s Priory, the 
ruins of New Hall, and the Stump Cross, 
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At seven o’clock the members dined to- 
gether. 

On the following day the party left 
Pontefract, and first proceeded to Wragby 
Church, which has lately been enriched 
with a considerable quantity of stained 
glass of foreign workmanship, by Charles 
Winn, esq. of Nostel Priory. Here they 
were met by Mr. Winn, who first kindly 
conducted them to examine the few re- 
maining fragments of the ruins of Nostel, 
and then invited them to see the famous 
picture, by Holbein, of the family of Sir 
Thomas More, and the other beautiful 
examples of art which are preserved in 
the present mansion. Leaving Nostel, 
the party then went to Ackworth, where 
the church has lately been almost entirely 
re-built in a most satisfactory manner by 
the rector, the Rev. J. Kenworthy; who 
read a paper on its past and present state, 
by J. N. Hugall, esq. architect. The 
churches of Badsworth, Kirk Smeaton, 
Womersley, and Darrington were after- 
wards visited. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

In August this Society had a pleasant 
meeting at Buckingham, when an excur- 
sion was made to Maid’s Moreton Church, 
and a conversazione was held in the town 
hall of Buckingham, under the direction 
of Sir Harry Verney, Bart. where a paper 
was read by the Rev. W. J. Burgess, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Notes of Roman Interments in 
Britain, as introductory to the descrip- 
tion of the sepulchral remains found near 
Weston Turville.’ On the following 
morning an excursion party visited Hilles- 
den Church, about four miles from Buck- 
ingham ; and in the evening Mr. H. Hearn 
read the second part of a paper on ‘‘ The 
Modern History of Church Bells,’’ written 
by the Rev. R. E. Batty; and the first 
part of a paper on “ The Ancient History 
of Church Bells.’’ Captain Burgess then 
made sundry explanations as to the man- 
ner in which a certain sum of money had 
been expended in opening mounds at 
Hampden. They had not as yet been suc- 
cessful in finding any articles of interest. 
At Little Kemble, Bucks, some tessellated 
tiles had been found, and it was thought 
that others would also be discovered were 
diligent search made. 

THE TEMPLE OF THE GREAT SPHINX. 

In the papers of Caviglia (preserved at 
Florence) it was found by Mr. Cotterell, 
in 1833, that the former investigator, in 
making excavations behind the Great 
Sphinx, had discovered two chambers, 
which contained hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
On the suggestion of Mr. Birch of the 
British Museum, and M. de Rougé, the 
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Duc de Luynes instructed M. Auguste 
Mariette to pursue this interesting object 
of research, at the expense of the French 
Government. M. Mariette has accom- 
plished the laying bare of the Sphinx. It 
proved to be a natural rock, out of which 
the art of the ancient Egyptians, perfecting 
perhaps some rude natural resemblance, 
had formed a statue of the god Horus ; and 
the temple in which the colossal image 
was worshipped has been discovered at the 
south-east of the statue. This temple was 
an enormous quarried inclosure, compre- 
hending various chambers or galleries 
formed of gigantic blocks of alabaster and 
granite. It is completely destitute of hiero- 
glyphicinscriptions, like the majority of the 
monuments of the more ancient Pharaohs, 
and dates back, to all appearance, to the 
fourth dynasty. The workmen who sculp- 
tured the head of the Sphinx blocked up 
the large natural cavities, and modelled 
the forms with masonry. The Colossus 
stood at the bottom of a kind of fosse, 
whose walls were at a distance of twenty 
metres from its sides. M. Mariette sup- 
poses that the water of the Nile was ad- 
mitted into this fosse. In order to descend 
into the fosse, the Greeks at a later period 
constructed some steps, which were dis- 
covered by Caviglia. On the right side of 
the Sphinx, M. Mariette has found a co- 
lossal statue of Osiris, formed of twenty- 
eight pieces, according with the number 
of portions into which, according to the 
Egyptian mythology, the body of Osiris 
was divided. The full dimensions of the 
Sphinx have been obtained ; its height is 
nearly twenty metres. In the back and 
towards the tail of the statue M. Mariette 
has recognised the vertical pits, already 
noted by Vansleb and Pococke, who 
thought that it might be possible to pene- 
trate by them into apartments supposed to 
exist in the interior of the statue. These 
pits, on being carefully explored, present 
a chamber, rudely chiselled, which in 
reality is only a natural fissure artificially 
enlarged. In this chamber were some 
fragments of wood, which, on being burnt, 
exhaled a strong odour of resin—a fact 
which leads to the belief that the wood 
formed part of a sarcophagus. 

It had been supposed that, anciently, 
the whole statue was painted red ; but there 
was nothing found to indicate that this was 
really the case. The face of the figure 
alone was covered with this colour ata 
period subsequent to Rameses the Great ; 
for on the beard was painted an act of 
worship of the date of this Pharaoh, over 
which the red had been applied. Greek 
inscriptions found near the steps inform 
us that the colossus bore the name of Har- 
machis, the meaning of which is supposed 
to be the God Horus or Sun on the Horizon. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


France.—On Saturday, Sept. 8, the 
Emperor visited the Italian Opera. As 
the carriage of the dames d’honneur 
arrived at the doorway, a man on the 
trottoir discharged two small pistols at the 
carriage. No one was injured. The Em- 
peror was in another carriage behind. The 
assassin was immediately arrested. His 
name is Bellemarre, a native of Rouen, 
aged 22. He was three years in prison 
for publishing a work called ‘‘ Condem- 
nation of Louis Napoleon,’’ but was re- 
leased in February last. His mind is 
supposed to be affected. The Empress 
was not at the theatre. 

The Crimea.—The stronghold of the 
Crimea is at length in possession of the 
Allies. After a defence of eleven months, 
conducted, it must be admitted, with re- 
markable ability, and sustained with un- 
flagging energy, the enemy have aban- 
doned the city of Sebastopol, and esta- 
blished themselves for the present in the 
forts on the north side of the harbour. 
The French and English batteries opened 
the fire of the final attack at daybreak on 
the 5th Sept. The bombardment was con- 
ntinued all that day and the next without 
slackening. On the night between the 5th 
and 6th a Russian two-decker was set on 
fire by a shell, and burnt to the water-edge. 
On the afternoon of the 7th, another Rus- 
sian frigate was set on fire and destroyed. 
A great explosion was heard from the 
Russian works about midnight, supposed 
to have been a magazine on the -north 
side. On the morning of the 8th a great 
fire was observed to be burning about the 
middle of the town. It was arranged 
that at 12 o’clock on that day the French 
columns of assault were to leave their 
trenches, and take possession of the Mala- 
khoff and adjacent works. After their 
success had been assured and they were 
fairly established, the Redan was to be 
assaulted by the inglish; the Bastion, 
Central, and Quarantine Forts, on the 
left, were simultaneously to be attacked 
by the French. At the hour appointed 
our allies quitted their trenches, entered 
and carried the apparently impregnable 
defences of the Malakhoff with that im- 
petuous valour which characterises the 
French attack, and, having once obtained 
possession, they were never dislodged. 
The assault was led by General Bosquet, 
at the head of General M‘Mahon’s divi- 


sion, with the Zouaves of the Guard as a 
reserve. The tri-colour planted on the 
parapet of the Malakhoff was the signal 
for the general advance. In pursuance of 
the arrangements made by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir W. Codrington, commanding the Light 
Division of the British army, and of Lieut.- 
Gen. Markham, commanding the Second 
Division, the assaulting column to be 
directed against the Redan was selected 
from these two corps, which have borne 
so very large a portion of the sufferings 
and losses of the campaign, and have 
covered the regiments belonging to them 
withincomparable distinction. Thecolumn 
consisted of 1,000 men, preceded by a 
covering party of 200 men and a ladder 
party of 320. 

The French flag was no sooner displayed 
on the Malakhoff than our storming party 
issued from their trenches and assailed the 
salient angle of the Redan, but the enemy 
were by that time prepared to meet them, 
and as the supporting party advanced a 
heavy fire of grape and canister was opened 
on them, in spite of a brisk fire kept up 
from our batteries on all parts of the Re- 
dan not assailed, as well as on the flank- 
ing batteries. After maintaining the foot- 
ing they had gained for nearly an hour, 
our troops were obliged to retire, the 
killed and wounded left on the ground 
sufficiently testifying how gallantly they 
had fought. The French attacks on the 
Careening Bay Redan, and on the Central 
Bastion, proved also unsuccessful, The 
Highland Brigade occupied the advanced 
trenches in order to form the second as- 
sault, but Gen. Simpson determined to de- 
fer it till the morrow. About 11 o’clock 
p-m. the enemy commenced exploding their 
magazines ; and Sir Colin Campbell, having 
ordered a small party to advance cautiously 
to examine the Redan, found the work 
abandoned ; he did not, however, deem it 
necessary to occupy it until daylight. The 
evacuation of the town by the enemy was 
made manifest during the night. Great 
fires appeared in every part, accompanied 
by large explosions, under the cover of 
which the enemy succeeded in withdraw- 
ing their troops to the north side by means 
of the raft-bridge recently constructed, and 
which they afterwards disconnected and 
conveyed to the other side. The morning’s 
light showed how successful and complete 
had been the victory gained by the allied 
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forces. The enemy had evacuated all their 
positions on the south side of the harbour; 
the town, Fort Nicholai, Fort Paul, and 
the dockyard were in flames, and their 
six remaining ships-of-the-line had been 
sunk at their moorings, leaving afloat no 
more than two dismasted corvettes and 
nine steamers, most of which were very 
small. Such was the fate of the Russian 
Biack Sea fleet, on which the Imperial Go- 
vernment had expended incalculable sums 
of money and incessant labour—that fleet 
which two years ago threatened the very 
existence of the Turkish empire, but whose 
solitary naval achievement was the atrocious 
outrage upon afar inferior force at Sinope. 
Of the authors of that nefarious attack 
what remains? The Emperor Nicholas 
sleeps in the vaults of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. The admirals who commanded and 
the crews who fought on that occasion 
have most of them fallen in the batteries 
of Sebastopol. The very ships for which 
Russia contended at the conferences of 
Vienna as essential to her dignity and 
power are torn plank from plank, and scat- 
tered upon the waves. The dockyard and 
arsenal are in possession of the Allies ; 
and the remaining stores are much larger 
than was anticipated. No less than 4,000 
cannon have been found, of which at least 
50 are of brass. Others were thrown into 
the roadstead at the time of the retreat. 
Already 200,000 kilogrammes of powder 
had been taken away by the storekeepers, 
and there was still more to be found. The 
number of projectiles will exceed 100,000. 
The boisterous weather rendered it im- 
possible for the Admirals of the allied 
fleets to fulfil their intention of bringing 
their broadsides to bear upon the Qua- 
rantine Batteries during the assault; but 
an excellent effect was produced by the 
animated and well-directed fire of their 
mortar vessels stationed in the bay of 
Strelitska, those of Her Majesty being 
under the direction of Captain Wilcox, of 
the Odin, and Capt. Digby, of the R. M. 
Artillery. The loss of men by the allies 
is great. The French had 1634 killed, 
4513 wounded, 1410 missing, total 7557. 
Of officers killed, 5 generals, 24 superior 
officers, and 116 subalterns. The British 
loss was, killed 385, wounded 1886, miss- 
ing 179, total 2447. 

The vessels of the Allies destroyed 
in the Sea of Azoff, between the 6th and 
llth of September, five fisheries on the 
coast of Semviank, and 68 in the lakes and 
rivers of the neighbouring coast; they 
burnt 31 storehouses, containing nets or 
provisions, and 98 boats laden with pro- 
vender and other provisions. 

Kamschatka.—-The allied fleets, con- 
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sisting of eight ships and steamers, arrived 
off Petropaulovski, the Russian naval 
arsenal in Kamschatka, on the 15th May, 
and found that the whole of the garrison 
had made their escape in the Russian 
frigates Aurora and Dwina, which, avail- 
ing themselves of a dense fog on the 17th 
of April, and eluding the British frigates 
Barracouta and Encounter, which for a 
long time had been blockading the fort, 
had repaired to the Russian settlement at 
the mouth of the Amoor River, which 
separates the Russian possessions from 
China. 

India.—An insurrection has broken out 
with the Santhals, a predatory tribe be- 
longing to the hill country to the south of 
Bengal. These people, although known 
to be freebooters by disposition as well as 
by practice when opportunity serves, have 
been, nevertheless, employed in consider- 
able numbers as labourers in the valleys 
of the Ganges. Between Colgong and 
Rajmahal the rebels are said to have de- 
stroyed no less than 150 villages. Several 
hundreds of square miles, once studded 
with indigo factories and flourishing vil- 
lages, have been for three weeks com- 
pletely at the mercy of the savages; both 
factories and villages have been sacked 
and burnt; the inhabitants have been 
driven to find in precipitate flight alone an 
escape from violent death, and corpses of 
men, women, and children, are met with 
all over the country cruelly mutilated. 
The names of six Europeans only are 
given with certainty as having fallen by 
the hands of the rebels. Of these two were 
ladies, who were travelling on the road, 
and were among the first victims of the 
outbreak. The loss of native life must be 
immense. The head of the insurrection 
is one Sindoo Mangee, and one of his 
proclamations states that the Santhals have 
been oppressed by the Bengalee money 
lenders who had settled in their hills, and 
also by the Amlahs, or native officers of 
our Government, from whom they could 
obtain no redress. 

The opening of the Madras Railway is 
an event of real importance to the future 
of India. Fifty-four miles of railway are 
now ready for traffic, and 70 miles more 
of embankments are nearly completed. A 
comparatively short period will now suffice 
to connect the eastern and western coasts 
of the peninsula. 

Mexico.—The revolution against Santa 
Anna has been crowned with success, and 
the Dictator is once more a fugitive, 
having fled to the Havana. A provisional 
government was formed, with General 
Garrela as president. The liberty of the 
press is ordained. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Aug. 12. Spenser St. John, esq. (now Acting 
Consul General) to be Consul General in the 
Island of Borneo. 

Aug. 21. Thomas William Booker, of the 
Leys, Ganarew, co. Heref. and of Velindra 
House, Whitchurch. co. Glam. esq. M.P. for 
Herefordshire, to take the surname of Blake- 
more after Booker, and bear the arms of Blake- 
more quarterly, in the first quarter, with those 
of Booker, pursuant to the last will of his ma- 
ternal uncle, Richard Blakemore, of the Leys, 
esq. M.P. for Wells. 

Aug. 28. The Right Hon. Robert Lowe to 
be Paymaster General. 

Auy. 30. Richard Wood, esq. now Consul at 
= to be Consul-gen. in the regency of 
Tunis. 

Sept.2. Lieut.-Col. the Hon. W. P. M. Tal- 
bot, commanding the Ist Staffordshire Militia, 
to be Resident of Cephalonia. 

Sept.4. To set out the Wards, and apportion 
the number of Vestrymen, under an act passed 
in the Jast session of Parliament for the better 
local management of the metropolis: Alex- 
ander Pulling, esq. barrister-at-law; Arthur 
John Wood, esq. barrister-at-law; Geo. Baugh 
Allen, esq. ; and William Durrant Cooper, esq. 
—Thomas Henry Sutton Sotheron, of Estcourt, 
co. Glouc. esq. M.P. for North Wilts, to resume 
his paternal surname of Estcourt after that of 
Sotheron, and bear the arms of Estcourt quar- 
terly, in the first quarter, with those of So- 
theron. — John Carnegie, esq. Charles Car- 
negie, esq. and Charlotte Carnegie, spinster, 
brothers and sister to James now Earl of 
Southesk, to have the same precedence as 
if their late father, Sir James Carnegie, Bart. 
had survived to receive the grace of the Crown, 
by being relieved as to a certain attainder, 
and been declared entitled to the Earldom of 
Southesk, to which he preferred his claim in 
the year 1847, and to which his son Sir James 
Carnegie, Bart. was by the House of Lords 
declared entitled on the 24th July last.—Annie 
Louisa, wife of William Tighe Hamilton, esq. 
and Charlotte Georgiana, wife of Charles Tal- 
bot, esq. Capt. R.N. to have the same prece- 
dence as if their late father, Sir William Pon- 
sonby, K.C.B. had survived his brother John 
Viscount and Baron Ponsonby, and had suc- 
ceeded to the title of Baron Ponsonby of Imo- 
killy. 

Sept. 6. Frederick Guarracino, esq. now 
British Vice-Consul at Samsoon, to be Consul 
for the ports of Samsoon and Sinope. 

Sept. 8. Capt. Charles Hinde, of the Bengal 
army, Lieut.-Colonel in the Ottoman army, to 
accept the Imperial Order of the Medjidie of 
the Fourth Class, conferred for his services 
with the Turkish army in the defence of Silis- 
tria and during the campaign on the Danube. 

Sept. 11. 87th Foot, Gen. James Simpson to 
be Colonel, vice Gen. Viscount Gough, G.C.B. 
recently removed to the Royal Horse Guards. 
—9lst Foot, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Charles Gore, 
C.B. to be Colonel.—96th Foot, Lieut.-General 
Mildmay Fane, to be Colonel. 

Sept.14. Arthur Viscount Dungannon elected 
a Representative Peer of Ireland.—Capt. Wil- 
liam Driscoll Gossett, R.E. to be Surveyor-ger. 
of Ceylon; Paul Ivy Sterling, esq. to be a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. 
—Richard Mercer, esq. to be House Surgeon 
to the Colonial Hospital in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 

Sept.20. Victor Houlton, esq. to be Chief Se- 
cretary to the Government of Malta; Vincenzo 


Mamo, esq. to be Cashier of the Treasury; 
Gaetano Sciortino, esq. to be Second Assistant 
in the Chief Secretary’s office; and Guiseppe 
Montanaro, esq. to be Collector of Land Reve- 
nue for the said Island. 

Sept. 25. Major-Gen. James Freeth to be 
Colonel of the 64th Foot. 


J. S Coleridge, esq. to be Recorder of Ports- 


mouth. 

A. J. Stephens, esq. to be Recorder of An- 
lover. 

Henry Valentine Conolly, esq. to be Proy. 
Member of Council at Madras. 

Mr. Deputy Eagleton elected Alderman of 
Farringdon Ward Within. 


BIRTHS. 


> 7. At Madras, Mrs. Hamilton Crake, 
a dau. 

Aug. 13. At Ely, the wife of William Robin- 
son, esq. of Kettlewell, Yorkshire, a son and 
heir.—14. At Bosahan, Cornwall, the wife 
of Capt. Glynn Grylls, late 62d Regt. adau.— 
17. At Bognor, Sussex, the wife of H. B. Be- 
resford, esq. late of E.I.C.C.S. a son.—At 
Cavendish Hall, Suffolk, the wife of Samuel 
Tyssen Yelloly, esq. a dau.——18. At Mouls- 
ford, Berks, the wife of Capt. Browell, R.N. a 
dau.—19. At Bragborough Hall, near Da- 
ventry, the wife of David Buchanan, esq. a 
dau.— 20. At Ipswich, the Hon. Mrs. Proc- 
tor Beauchamp, a son.—At Wear Giffard 
Hall, the wife of the Rev. Robert Colby, a son. 
——21. At Shotesham park, Norf. the wife of 
Brig.-Gen. Mansfield, a son.——22. At Farn- 
ham Castle, Mrs. Robert Newman Milford, a 
son.——23. At Sutton Coldfield, the wife of 
Vincent Holbeche, esq. twins, a dau. and son. 
——25. At Maperton House, Som. Mrs. Eve- 
leigh Wyndham, a dau.—26. At Leighton 
Buzzard, the wife of Francis Bassett, esq. three 
daus.———27. At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. 
C. T. Arnold, a son.—-30. In Upper Seymour 
st. Lady Roberts, a son.——Lady Carmichael, 
a dau.—3l. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the 
wife of Major Weare, 50th Queen’s Own, a dau. 

Sept. 1. At Longford Hall, Shropshire, the 
Lady Hester Leeke, a son.——At Upper Clap- 
ton, the Hon. Mrs. Lauriston Kneller, a son. 
——2. At Charleville, Euniskerry, the Vis- 
countess Monck, a son.——At Fulford, near 
York, the wife of Charles H. Peirse, esq. a dau. 
——3. At Stackpole Court, Viscountess Em- 
lyn, a son.——+4. In Charles st. St. James’s sq. 
at theesidence of the Archbishop of Armagh, 
Mrs. Dunbar, a dau.— At Friar’s park, Elgin, 
the wife of the Hon. James Grant, a son.—— 
At Bodlondeb, Conway, the wife of the Rev. 
John H. R. Sumner, a dau.——5. At Rokeby 
Hall, Lady Robinson, a dau.——At the Elms, 
Bridlington, Yorksh. the wife of J. L. Brett, 
esq. of Corfe Mullen Lodge, Dorset, a son.—— 
At Knowle Lodge, Leckford, Mrs. J. Philip 
Dyott, ason.—_—6. At Stobo Castle, Peebles- 
shire, the wife of Sir G. Grahain Montgomery, 
Bart. M.P. ason.——In Norfolk sq. the wife 
of Alfred A. Pollock, esq. a dau.——7. In Eaton 
sq. the wife of the Rev. Theod. W. Boughton- 
Leigh, Vicar of Newbold-on-Avon, a son.—— 
At Filgate manor, Sussex, the wife of Henry 
Hoyle Oddie, esq. a son.——8. In Bryanstone 
sq. Lady Amelius Wentworth Beauclerk, a 
dau.—9. in Portland pl. the wife of Sir John 
W. H. Anson, Bart. a dau.——At East Bar- 
sham, Norf. the Hon. Mrs. Delaval Astley, a 
son,——10, At Curry Malet rectory, Som. the 
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wife of the Rev. Charles Leigh Pemberton, a 
son.——12. At Hazlewood castle, the Hon. 
Mrs, Vavasour, a son,——13. At Blebo, Fife- 
shire, the wife of A. Bethune, esq. of Blebo, a 
dau.——15. At Abbot’s Moss, Cheshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley, a son.——17. At 
Danbury place, Mrs. Jolliffe Tuffnell, a son. 
——18. At Swindon, Wilts, the wife of Alfred 
Southby Crowdy, esq. a dau.——19. At Ryde, 
the wife of J. Gambier Parry, esq. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 28. At Lymington, Hants, Lieut.-Col. 
C. E. Law, eldest son of the late Hon C. E. Law, 
Recorder of London, to Anna-Elizabeth, dau. 
of the Rev. John F. Day, of Beaufort house, Kil- 
larney.— At Bowdon, James-Mosley, second 
son of the late Jas. H. Leigh, esq. of Belmont, 
Cheshire, to Susan-Marianne, second dau. of 
the late W. R. Wynyard, esq. R.N. and niece 
of the late E. J. Lloyd, esq. of Oldfield hall.—— 
At Isleworth, Captain James William Bostock, 
16th Foot, to Harriett-Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of William Dundee, esq. late Capt. 62nd Regt. 
—At Highgate, Thomas Waraker, esq. of 
Sidney Sussex coll. Camb. to Harriet, second 
dau. of the late James Sadler, esq. of Wey hill, 
Jamaiea, and Highgate. —-At Manchester, the 
Rev. John Fletcher, B.D. Senior Curate of 
Worth, Sussex, to Maria-Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late William Dentith, esq.—-At Burnham 
Thorpe, Norfolk, Shadworth Hollway Hodgson, 
esq. of Boston, Lincolnsh. to Ann, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. E. B. Everard, Rector of Burnham 
Thorpe.——At Swinefleet, the Rev. Edw. Cragg 
Haynes, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Fowler, esq. solicitor, of Gainsborough. 

80. The Marquess Calabdrini, to Florence, 
dau. of W. Ogle Hunt, esq. of Chesham pl.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Wm. Williams, 
esq. youngest son of late Sir John Williams, 
Bart. of Bodelwyddan, to Arabella, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. G.'T. Pretyman, Chancellor of 
Lincoln.——At Maidstone, John Crabbe, esq. 

oungest son of Capt. J. W. Crabbe, R.N. to 

lien-Wood, widow of the Rev. T. 'T. Baker, 
late Chaplain of H.M.S. Fox, and dau. of the 
Rev. George Davey.—- At Paddington, George 
Canning Clairmonte, esq. of Beckenham place, 
Kent, to Juliana-Ann-Bearda, dau. of ‘Thomas 
Matthias Bearda Batard, esq. of Ramsden 
Crays, Essex.— At St. James’s Paddington, 
James Somerville esq. of St. Benet’s pl. Grace- 
church st. to Emily, widow of Aug. Thrupp, 
esq.of Bayswater.— At Arreton, Isle of Wight, 
Captain Hen. Webb, 28th Kegt. to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the late Richard Toomer, esq. of 
Fairfield.——Lieut. William Mellish Parratt, 
of Greenwich, 12th Madras Nat. Inf. to Anne, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Newton, of Greenwich. 

July 1. At St. James’s Paddington, Augustus 
Frederic Raper, esq. 39th Regt. youngest son 
of the late Major-General F. V. Raper, Bengal 
Army, to Sarah, youngest dau. of Major-Gen. 
S. Shaw, Bengal Army. ; 

3. At St. Mary’s Marylebone, the Rev. Ridiey 
H. Herschell, Minister of Trinity chapel, John 
st. Edgware road, to Esther, dau. of E. Fuller 
Maitland, esq. of Park pl. Henley-on-Thames. 
— At Hoyland, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, the 
Rey. George Scaife, Incumbent of Elsecar, to 
Caroline-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late 
Charles Cordeaux, esq. \i.D., F.L.S., of Ash- 
ford, Kent.——At Torquay, J. H. Bovill, esq. 
of Mark lane and Dulwich, to Mary-Owen, 
eldest dau. of Edw. Bovill, esq. of Glenthorne, 
Torquay.— At Whitewall, Lancash. the Rev. 
Francis H. Coldwell, Vicar of Deane, Lanc. to 
Annie, last surviving child of the late Kalph A. 
Thicknesse, esq. M.P.—At Rugby, the Rev, 
Gerard Moultree, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Moultree, Rector of Rugby, and Head Master 
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of the Kepier School, my yt og 
Durham, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rev, 
Charles A. Anstey.—— At Brighton, Henry 
Perkins, esq. B.A. of Thriplow place, Camb, 
to Blanche, younger dau. of C. Fiddey, esq. of 
the Inner Temple.——At Southampton, J. P. 
Watson, esq. M.D. surgeon, Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s Serv. to Frances-Sophia, 
dau. of the late Col. Crichton.——At Donny- 
brook, John-William, only son of the late Rev. 
J.Travers Robinson, of North Petherton, Som. 
and of St. Andrew’s Holborn, to Eleanor, 
second dau. of B. M. Tabuteau, esq. of Sim- 
mons court, co. Dublin.——At Bridgwater, the 
Rev. Thomas Stantial, 8.C.L. Head Master of 
the Grammar School, to Isabella, youngest dau. 
of John Everard Poole, esq.—At Great Green- 
ford, Middlesex, the Rev. H. J. A. Fothergill, 
son of the Rey. H. G. Fothergill, Rector of 
Belston, Devon, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
Robinson Rigg, esq. of St. Rees, Cumberland, 

4. At the chapel of the Spanish Embassy, 
the Hon. Arthur Petre, to the Lady Catherine 
Howard, youngest dau. of the Earl of Wicklow. 
——At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Hon. E, 
Stuart Wortley, eldest son of Lord Wharncliffe, 
to Lady Susan C, Lascelles, second dau. of the 
Earl of Harewood. —— At Lge B. H. 
Baugh, esq. 34th Regt. B.N.I. second son of 
the late Capt. Henry Baugh, of Exmouth, to 
Fanny-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Edgecombe, Rector.——At Abberley, 
Wore, the Rev. Walter Waddington Shirley, 
Tutor and late Fellow of Wadham coli. Oxford, 
to Philippa-Frances-Emilia, only child of the 
late Samuel Knight, esq. of Impington hall, 
Camb.—-At Plymouth, Philip Hyxe, esq. of 
Grove park and Heathfield manor, Devon, to 
Rosabelle-Susan, second dau. of the late W. F, 
Hains, esq. R.N. —~At Tooting Graveney, 
Alexander Beattie, esg. of Sunbury house, Tun- 
bridge Wells, to Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Richardson Purves, esq. Sunbury place, Middx. 

5. At St. George’s Hanover square, the Rev. 
Robert Whiston, M.A. Head Master of Roches- 
ter Cathedral School, to Ellen, second dau. of 
Richard Wedd, esq. of Cheshunt.—At Little- 
ham, Devon, the Kev. Jas. Augustus Atkinson 
to the Hoh. Charlotte-Adelaide, third dau. of 
the Viscount Chetwynd.——At Amport, James, 
second son of John Reeks, esq. Manor house, 
Thruxton, to Eliza-Morrant, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Compton, esq. of the Lains, Amport. 
—At Bedford, Charles Farrar, esq. M.D. of 
Chatteris, to Helen, dau. of John Howard, esq. 
of Cauldwell house, Bedford.——At Southsea, 
H.B. Agnew, esq. of Ampfield, Hants, to Emily- 
Spence, eldest dau. of Alfred Heather, esq. of 
Devonshire house, Southsea.——At Sarisbury, 
Hants, the Rev. William Francis Harrison, 
Rector of Winterbourne Basset, Wilts, to Marie 
Louise Charlotte Bauer.——At St. John’s Not- 
ting Hill, the Rev. Frederick Harrison, of South 
Petherton, Som. to Caroline-Maria, only dau. 
of Charles Best, esq. of Evesham.——At Stoke- 
next-Guildford, the Rev. Henry Brougham 
Vizard, to Henrietta-Low, youngest dau. of the 
late Henry Davenport Shakespear,esq. member 
of the Supreme Council of india. ——At West 
Molesey, Surrey, the Rev. Henry Rendail, 
Rector of Great Rollright, Oxfordsh. to Ellen- 
Harriette, youngest dau. of Peter Davey, esq. 
of the Lodge, West Molesey.——At Fenton, 
Lincolnsh. the Rev. William Joseph Hathway, 
second surviving son of the Rev. Robt. Callow 
Hathway, Vicar of Kewstone, Somerset, to 
Emily-Miriam, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Benwell, Rector of Neenton, co. Salop.—— At 
Eccles, Elijah, third son of Sir E. Armitage, of 
Hope hall, Lancashire, to Hannah-Llewellyn, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Johnson, 
formerly one of the Masters of the Manchester 
Grammar Schoo].——At East Dereham, Wm. 
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Earle Gascoigne Bulwer, esq. eldest son of 
William Lytton Bulwer, esq. of Heydon hall, 
Norf. to Mary-Ann-Dering, only child of late 
William Wilson Warner, esq. of Quebec, Norf. 

7. At St. Paul’s Knightsbridge, Francis Hal- 
lowell Carew, esq. late 16th Lancers, youngest 
son of the late Capt. Hallowell Carew, R.N. of 
Beddington park, Surrey, to Mary-Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late Frederick Hamilton 
Cornewall, esq. of Delbury hall, Salop.——At 
Christchurch chapel St. James’s, the Rev. 
William Robert Burreil, B.A. of Queen’s coll. 
Oxford, fourth son of Peter Burrell, esq. of 
sete to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of Geo. 
Holbrooke, esq. of Macclesfield.——At Man- 
chester, Edward Atkinson, esq. of Manchester, 
to Mary-Eliza, only dau. of John Prince, esq. 
of Heathfield, Moss side, Manchester.——At 
Charlton, Kent, Thomas-Boobier, second son 
of the late William Philpott, esq. of Canter- 
bury, to Harriet, elder surviving y ey of James 
Gudge, esq. of Blackheath. 

9. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Samuel Whit- 
bread, esq. M.P. to Lady Isabella C. Pelham, 
third dau. of the Earl of Chichester.——At St. 
Michael’s Chester sq. Lieut.-Col. Muller, on 
the Staff in Ireland, to Margaret-Leigh, dau. 
of Edward Leigh Pemberton, esq. of Chester 
square, and Wrinstead court. 

10. At Perivale, the Rev. W. Windham 
Bradley, M.A. Demy of Magdalen coll. Oxford, 
to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Henry 
Manley, esq. of Manley, Devon.——At Faring- 
don, Berks, William Henry Hitchcock, esq. of 
Harefield park, Middlesex, to Blanche, dau. of 
Rd. Wheeler Crowdy, esy.——At Scarborough, 
John Dent Dent, esq. M.P. eldest son of Joseph 
Dent, esq. of Ribston hall, Yorksh. to Mary- 
Hebden, eldest dau. of John Woodall, esq. of 
St. Nicholas house. At Manningham, David, 
second son of the late George Stansfeld, esq. 
of Newlaithes Grange, near Leeds, to Isabel- 
Damari, youngest dau. of the late Ralph Heslop, 
esq. of Ripon.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
the Hon. Arthur Hay, Lieut. R.N. third son of 
the Earl of Kinnoull, to Katharine-Louisa, dau. 
of C. Derby, esq. and niece to Sir Sam. Fludyer, 
Bart.——At Oxford, R. W. Allan J/utchins, esq. 
of Worcester coll. Oxford, to Elizabeth-Moore, 
youngest dau. of the late D. Stone, esq. of St. 
Clement’s, Oxford.——At Marylebone, John J. 
Wilson, esq. Capt. R. Eng. to Mary-Delamare, 
only dau. of John Henry Latham, esq. of Corn- 
wall terr. Regent’s park.——At Norton Fitz- 
warren, Somerset, J. W. Hume Williams, esq. 
M.D. of Harcourt st. Dublin, to Agnes-Anne, 
dau. of the late Thomss Malet Charter, esq. 
of Lynchfield, Som.——At Kenilworth, Warw. 
Walter Congreve, esq. M.A. Wadham college, 
Oxford, to Mary, eldest dau. of John Bill, esq. 

_ll. At Manchester, George, fifth son of Wm. 
Fairbairn, esq. to Bessie-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the Rey. Charles Frederic Bagshawe.——At 
Burnham, Bucks, Charles-Harley, second son 
of John Savory, esy. of Burnham priory, and 
Bond st. to Melita-Mary, fourth dau. of John 
Ledsam, esq. Military Knight of Windsor, late 
of the Royal Fusiliers.——At Laney, Frederick 
Haughton, esq. of Levitstown, co. Kildare, to 
Bessie, dau. of the late John Bell, esc. of Beech 
park, Belfast.——At Hunton, James-McLaren, 
second son of Richard Smith, esq. of Whalley 
range, near Manchester, to Marion-Wyld, only 
child of Henry Bannerman, esq. of Hunton 
court, Kent. 

12. At St. James’s Paddington, William 
Bryckwood Tomkin, esq. to Louisa-Evatt, only 
dau.of the late Wm. Evatt Wright, esq. E.1.C.S. 
——At All Souls’ Langham pl. Henry Chapman, 
esq. of Ipswich, Suffolk, to Annie, dau. of 'T. 
Cautley rye esq. of Welbeck st. Cavendish 
sq.——At Tunbridge Wells, James Alexander, 
esq. of Belfast, fourth son of the late John Alex- 
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ander, esq. of Milford, co. Carlow, to Lucia- 
Margaret, eldest dau. of Sir Wm. Henry St. L. 
Clarke Travers, Bart. of Rossmore, co. Cork. 
——At Dublin, Trevor Alexander Fenton, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Charlotte-Sarah, only surv. 
dau. of the late —— Oakley, esq. of Crumlin, 
co. Dublin. —— At West Lydford, Somerset, 
Thomas Tutton Knyfton, esq. of Uphill, to 
Georgiana-Sophia, only surviving child of Wm. 
Hungerford Colston, D.D. Rector of West 
Lydford.——At Malmesbury, Joseph Reynolds, 
esq. of Stroud, Glouc. to Sarah-Anne, dau. of 
the late George Augustus Ward, esq. of Wis- 
beach, Cambridgeshire. At Offord d’Arcy, 
Huntingdon, William-Goodenough, youngest 
son of the late Henry Hayter, esy. formerly of 
Eden Vale, Wilts, to Fanny, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Walker, Rector of Offord 
d’Arcy. At Ditchingham, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Henry R. Nevill, Incumbent of St. Mark’s, 
Lakenham, to Alice, third dau. of the Rev. 
Edward Wilson, Rector of Topcroft. 

16. At Pevensey, Charles, son of the late Rev. 
Sir John Godfrey Thomas, Bart. of Bodiam, 
Sussex, to Mary-Olive, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Robinson Welsh, of Hailsham, 
Sussex.——At Hanwell, Middx. Arthur Percy 
Kerr, esq. Royal Canadian Rifles, son of the 
late Capt. Kerr, 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, to 
Katherine-Frances, second dau. of the late 
George Baillie, esy. of the Grove, Hanwell.—— 
At Edinburgh, the Rev. J. Seaton Karr, of 
Kippilaw, Roxburghsh. and Vicar of > 
Glouc. to Anna, widow of Richard Campbell, 
esq. of Auchinbreck, Argyllshire, and dau. of 
Archibald Douglas, esq. of Glenfinart, Argylish. 
—At Edinburgh, Thomas Dunlop Findlay, 
esq. youngest son of Robert Findlay, esq. of 
Easterhill, Lanarksh. to Hamilton, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Neil Douglas, 
K.C.B., K.C.H. 

17. At St. John’s Notting hill, Joseph Henry 
Stanbrough, esq. C.S8. son of the late Jas, Stan- 
brough, esq. of Isleworth, to Agnes-Waiker, 
dau. of the late Col. Robert Mark Halyburton, 
7th Royal Fusiliers, Commandant of Ostende 
and Vittoria, and Equerry to the late Duke of 
Kent.— At St. John’s Notting hill, Robert- 
Walpole, youngest son of the Rev. William 
Bedell Coulcher, Vicar of Bradninch, Devon, 
to Harriet, only-dau. of Colonel Philip Brewer, 
E.1.C.8. —— At Brighton, the Rev. Edward 
Thomas Austen, M.A. Rector of Barfreston, 
Kent, and youngest son of Adm. Sir Francis 
W. Austen, K.C.B. to Jane-Newnham-Colling- 
wood, third surviving dau. of the late Captain 
Clavell, R.N.—At Ormesby, in Cleveland, 
Capt. Forbes Macbean, 92d Highlanders, son 
of the late Col. Macbean, R.A. to Frances- 
Maria, only dau. of Captain Pennyman, of 
Ormesby Hall.—At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, 
the Rev. Edward James Cooper, B.A. Curate 
of Gayforth, Yorkshire, to Thomasine, eldest 
dau. of Michael Meredith, esq. of Aldbury, 
Herts.——At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Watkin 
Temple, Rector of Nymet Rowland, to Mary- 
Hinde, second dau. of the late Samuel Palmer, 
esq. of Dulwich common, —— At Southhill, 
Beds. Turner Arthur Macan, esq. of Carriff, 
co. Armagh, to Florence-Louisa-Jane, fifth dau. 
of Henry Lawes Long, esq. and Lady Catherine 
Long, of Hampton Lodge, Surrey.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover sq. George Christian Wil- 
son, esq. of Roseville, Wexford, to Jane-Ade- 
laide, only dau. of the late Robert Anthony 
Atkinson, esq. of Benton House, Northumb. 
—-At St. George’s, Hanover sq. W. H. Wil- 
cox, esq. late Capt. 39th Regt. to Jane-Marian- 
Rutherford, only child of the late John Todd, 
esq. of Halnaby Hall, and Tranby Park, Yorksh. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover sq. George Har- 
ries, esq. eldest son of John per gem, Bow eo 
esq. of Trevaccoon, Pembrokesh., to Charlotte- 
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Frances, only dau. of the Rev. Charles Man- 
ners Forster.—— At York, the Rev. Oliver 
Sumner, B.A. of Bugthorpe, to Elizabeth- 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late Rev. S. Y. 
Seagrave, Rector of Westcott Barton, Oxfordsh. 

18. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. William 
B. Denison, esq. to the Hon. Helen-Duncombe, 
youngest dau. of Lord Feversham.——At St. 
James’s, Paddingtosm, George, son of the late 
W. Mackeson, esq. of Hythe, Kent, to Eleanor, 
dau. of W. J. Chaplin, esq. M.P. of Hyde park 
gardens.— At Woolwich, Capt. Alfred Charles 
Knox, 73d Regt. to Victoria-Ame, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Arthur Hunt, R. Art.—— 
At Sausthorpe, the Rev. George Beatson Blen- 
kin, Vicar of Boston, to Maria, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Francis Swan, Rector of Sausthorpe 
and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

19. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. the Rev. 
Henry Hayman, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s coll. 
Oxford, to Matilda-Julia, youngest dau. of the 
late George Westby, esq. of Whitehall and 
Mowbreck Hall, Lanc.——At All Saints, Mary- 
lebone, the Hon. Thomas Edward Lloyd Mos- 
tyn, M.P. eldest son of Lord Mostyn, to the 

dy Henrietta-Augusta-Nevill, second dau. 
of the Earl of Abergavenny.——At Exeter the 
Rev. S. Kingsford, M.A. Head Master of Chard 
Grammar School, to Helen, younger dau. of 
the late Wm. Lethbridge, esq. fot Kilworthy 
House, Tavistock.——At St. Barnabas, South 
Lambeth, Edward John Hemming, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, to Sophia-Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Robinson, esq. of Belvedere road. 
—At Winkfield, Berks, Capt. Saltren Willett, 
late R. Art. son of John Saltren Willett, esq. 
of Petticombe, Devon, to Letitia-Margaret, 
youngest dau. of Capt. Forbes, R.N. of Wink- 
field pl.——At Littleham, Devon, Robert James 
Elton, esq. of White Staunton, Somerset, to 
the Hon. Mary-Henrietta, eldest dau. of Vis- 
count Chetwynd.—At Chiselborough, Som. 
T. G. Whitby, esq. of Creswell Hall, Staff. to 
Sophia-Jane, widow of Lieut. Col. Schonswar, 
and only dau. of the late George Garrow, esq. 
Senior Judge of the Southern Court of Appeal 
at Madras.——At St. Jude’s, Glasgow, Charles 
J. R. Bell, esq. 6th Madras Inf. and Captain 
Northumberland Light Inf. son of the late 
Henry Bell, esq. Newbiggin House, Northumb. 
to Elizabeth, youngest dan. of the late John 
Miller, esq. of Muirshiels, Renfrewsh.—At 
Waltham Abbey, Capt. Thomas Jnglis, R. Eng. 
to Ellen-Dorothy, youngest dau. of Joseph Jes- 
sopp, esq.—— At High Harrogate, the Rev. 
William Fawcett, B.A. Incumbent of Morton, 
Singley, to Mary-Susanna, only dau. of the late 
Alexander Dury, esq. Captain R. Art.——At 
Clungunfurd, Shropsh. the seat of John Rocke, 
esq. Edward Cannon, esq. 17th Madras Nat. 
Inf. to Louisa-Octavia, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Rocke, Rector of Clungunfurd. 
—At Penn, Staff. Robert Wheeler Preston, 
esq. second son of Richard Wheeler Preston, 
esq. of Beechhill, Lanc. to Barbara-Mareli, 
second dau. of Thomas Moss Phillips, esq. 

20. At Paddington, Richard Pyper, esq. late 
llth Hussars, son of the late Robert Pyper, 
esq. M.D. 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, to 
Amy-Lester, eldest dau. of John Bingley Gar- 
land, esq. of Leeson House and Stone Cottage, 
Dorset.——At Edinburgh, Hugh M. Matheson, 
esq. to Agnes-Ann, only dau. of the late David 
M‘Farlan, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

21. At Std mes’s, Piccadilly, John William 
Mudge, esq. MD. Madras Army, to Emma, 
widow of James F. Johnstone, esq. Madras 
Cavalry, and dau, of Capt. E. M. Daniéil, 
E.LC.S. of Gloucester sq. Hyde park.——At 
St. Pancras, Jonas Ulric Gronlund, esq. D.C.L. 
of the Finance Department, Stockholm,Sweden, 
to Rosa-Clara, only dau. of the late Rey. G. B. 
—s Rector of Greatham, Hants.——At 
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Stockland, Devon. Augustus T. Kelly, esq. of 
Lynton Villa. Hornsey, to Mary-Anne, third 
dau. of John Simons, esq. of Wellen, Stock- 
land.——At St. George’s, Hanover sq. oo 
Ledwell Taylor, esq. of St. George’s terr. Hyde 
park, and Broadstairs, to Harriett Ann Dale, 
of Salt hill, Bucks, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Dale, esq. M.D. of Devonshire-st. De- 
vonshire-sq. 

22. At the British Embassy, Constantinople, 
George Barron Brown, esq. eldest son of Isaac 
Baker Brown, esq. of Connaught sq. Hyde 
park, to Marie-Angéle, second dau. of Matteo 
Christich, esq. of Constantinople. 

2%. At Durham, the Rey. Edmund Lyde 
Butcher, Curate of Gainford, eldest son of Ed- 
mund Butcher, esq. of Sidmouth, to Dorothy, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Marsden, esq. of the 
former place, and niece of Robert Surtees, esq. 
of Redworth House.—— At Mangotsfield, Geo. 
Lyall, esq. of Nutwood Gatton, eldest surviv- 
ing son of the late George Lyall, esq. M.P. for 
London, to Frances, eldest dau. of Daniel Cave, 
esq. of Cleve hill, Glouc.——At Bonn, Prussia, 
the Rev. William Lewery Blackley, M.A. of 
Frensham, near Farnham, second son of Tra- 
vers Robert Blackley, esq. of Ashtown Lodge, 
Castleknock, Dublin, to Amalie-Jeanne-Jose- 
phine, second dau. of Dr. C. M. Friedlander, 
Jate of Clapham.——At Llanenddwyn, the Rev. 
D. W. Davies, M.A. Incumbent of Llanelltyd, 
to Dorothy, eldest dau. of the late Edward 
Owen, esq. Garthynghared, Merioneth.—— At 
Banff, William David Dickson, esq. 3d Bombay 
Nat. Inf. son of the late Capt. Rowland Cotton 
Dickson, Bengal Art. to Mary-Stewart, eldest 
dau. of Alexander Souter, esg.—At Liberton 
Manse, the Rev. Geo. S. Davidson, Minister of 
Kinfauns, Perthsh. to Mary-Gammell, only 
dau. of the Rev. John Stewart, Minister of 
Liberton, near Edinburgh.—-At East Teign- 
mouth, John Chappell Tozer, esq. to Lady 
Strachan, of Cliffden, Teignmouth, Devon.—— 
At Marylebone, Fred. Bernard Bosanquet, esq. 
of the Shrubbery, Overseal, Leicestershire, to 
Elizabeth-Fanny-Catherine, eldest dau. of Thos. 

R. Barrow, esq. Lieut. R.N.——At Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts, the Rev. W. H. Woolrich, 
to Emily-Martha, second dau. of Thos. Rivers, 
esqg.—— At Oxford, the Rev. William Thomson, 
M.A. Fellow of Queen’s coll. and Rector of All 
Souls’, Marylebone, to Zoe, dau. of Jas. Henry 
Skene, esq. H.B.M.’s Consul at Aleppo.—At 
St. John’s, Netting hill, Major D. M. Bethune, 
9th Regt. to Frances, only dau. of the late Capt. 
Henry Williams Mackreth. 

25. At Harlow, Clayton William Feake Glyn, 
esq. barrister-at-law, eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Clayton Glyn, of Durrington House, 
Sheering, Essex, to Mary-Jane, eldest surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Thos. Perry, esq. of Moor 
Hall.——At Hillsborough, the Rev. Geo. Hol- 
loway, eldest son of William Holloway, esq. of 
South Bridge House, Northampton, to Henri- 
etta, youngest dau. of the Ven. Walter B. Mant, 
Archdeacon of Down.——At Tipperary, Ber- 
nard B. Shaw, esg. 36th Regt. to Katherine- 
Malvina, second dau. of the late James Roe, 
esq. M.P. and sister of G. Roe, esq. of Rose- 
borough, Tipperary.——John Edward Parry, 
esq. of Bala, N.W. to Mary-Jane, only dau. of 
the late Rev. Edw. Edwards, Rector of Bettws. 
— At Purton, Wilts, the Rev. Digby Octavus 
Cotes, M.A. to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Rich. Garlick Bathe, esq.—At St. Gabriel’s, 
Pimlico, the Rev. William Skipsey Sanders, 
M.A. second son of Capt. Thomas Sanders, 
R.N. to Eliza-Ann-Jane, only dau. of the late 
E. C. Eddrup, esq.— At Cheltenham, Charles 
Wm. Lawrence, esq. M.A. late Fellow of New 
coll. Oxford, only son of Charles Lawrence, esq. 
of the Querns, Glouc. to Elizabeth-Rosetta, 
only dau. of James H. Bowly, esq. of Suffolk-sq. 
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Tuer Duke or Somerset, K.G. 

Aug.15. At his residence in Park-lane, 
aged 80, the Most Noble Edward Adolphus 
St. Maur, eleventh Duke of Somerset and 
Baron Seymour (1547), the tenth Baronet 
(1611), K.G., Vice-Admiral of the coast 
of Somersetshire, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
F.L.S., M.R.A.S., and a Trustee of the 
Hunterian Museum, 

The late Duke of Somerset was born at 
Monkton Farley, in Wiltshire, on the 24th 
Feb. 1775, and was the only surviving 
issue of Webb the tenth Duke (better 
known as Lord Webb Seymour), by Anna 
Maria, only daughter and heir of John 
Bonnell, esq. of Stanton Harcourt, co. 
Oxford. When in his 19th year he suc- 
ceeded to his title and estates on the death 
of his father, Dec. 15, 1793. He was a 
member of Christ Church college, in the 
university of Oxford, where the degree of 
M.A. was conferred upon him on the 2nd 
July, 1794, and that of D.C.L. on the 3rd 
July, 1810. From an early age he evinced 
an attachment to science. He was elected 


a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1797, a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 


1816, and he also became a member of the 
Linnzan and the Royal Asiatic Societies. 
He was for some years President of the 
Royal Institution. He was President of 
the Royal Literary Fund from 1801 to 
1838, and was chairman at twenty of its 
anniversary dinners between 1802 and 
1837, both inclusive. In the course of 
46 years his Grace contributed no less 
than 7507. to that Society in donations 
and annual subscriptions. He was also a 
Vice - President of University college, 
London. 

His Grace was characterised by great 
amiability of temper and gentleness of 
manners. He gave a hospitable and 
friendly reception to men of literature 
and science. In his mansion the traveller 
found in his host one who, though un- 
travelled, could yet, from deep and various 
reading, and the accuracy of his memory, 
correct him in the details of almost every 
region: the historian, as Patrick Fraser 
Tytler has been heard to acknowledge, 
would find assistance in obscure points of 
historical lore; and the mathematician 
would hail a congenial spirit. The Duke 
was the author of a Treatise on the rela- 
tive elementary properties of the Ellipse 
and the Circle, which was printed in 1842. 
Succeeding to a vast landed estate, and, 
though an excellent landlord, jealously 
forswearing tenantry-at-will on all his 
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property, his Grace was nevertheless one 
of the earliest advocates of that system of 
liberal commercial intercourse which has 
since become a part of the institutions of 
this country ; and at a time when the in- 
troduction of that system occasioned dread 
among the more timid, he showed his con- 
fidence in its stability by making large 
purchases of land whilst others stood aloof, 
and he has died a landowner in almost 
every county in England. 

His Grace was elected a Knight of the 
Garter in the year 1837. 

In 18,. he changed the spelling of his 
surname from Seymour to St. Maur, a 
practical denial of the real historical ori- 
gin of his family with the mother of King 
Edward the Sixth, and an act a little in- 
consistent in a man who had named every 
one of his daughters Jane. 

He was twice married: first, on the 
24th June, 1800, to Lady Charlotte Ha- 
milton, second daughter ,of Archibald 
ninth Duke of Hamilton and Brandon ; 
she died on the 10th June, 1827; and 
secondly, on the 28th July, 1836, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, Bart. of Blackhall, co. Renfrew, 
who survives him. By his first Duchess 
he had issue four sons and four daughters : 
1. Lady Charlotte-Jane, who in 1839 be- 
came the second wife of William Blount, 
esq. of Orleton, co Hereford; 2. Edward- 
Adolphus, now Duke of Somerset; 3. 
Lady Jane Anne Wilhelmina Seymour, 
unmarried; 4. Lady Anna Maria Jane, 
married in 1838 to William Tollemache, 
esq. cousin to the Earl of Dysart ; 5. 
Lady Henrietta-Jane, unmarried ; 6. Lord 
Archibald Henry Algernon Seymour, late 
Captain in the Royal Horse Guards; 7. 
Lord George-Spencer-Adolphus, who died 
an infant in 1812; and 8. Lord Algernon 
Percy Banks Seymour, who married in 
1845 Horatia-Isabella-Harriet, third dau. 
of John Philip Morier, esq. formerly 
H.M. Minister at Dresden (by Horatia 
Maria Frances, daughter of Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Francis Seymour, K.C.B., 
grandson of the first Marquess of Hert- 
ford), and has issue four sons. 

The present Duke was born in 1804, 
and married in 1830 Jane Georgiana, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Sheridan, esq. and granddaughter of the 
Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; 
by whom he has issue two sons and three 
daughters (the eldest being the wife of 
Captain Graham, son and heir apparent 
of the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, 
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Bart.) His Grace has heretofore filled 
several offices in the various departments 
of Government, and has represented the 
borough of Totnes from 1834 until the 
present time. His son and heir, now 
Lord Seymour, is in the 21st year of his 
age. The body of the late Duke has been 
interred at the cemetery of Kensal Green. 


Tue Duke or MANCHESTER. 

Aug. 18. At Tunbridge Wells, after a 
long and painful illness, aged 56, the Most 
Noble George Montagu, sixth Duke of 
Manchester (1719), ninth Earl of Man- 
chester (1626), Viscount Mandeville and 
Baron Montagu of Kimbolton (1620), a 
Commander in the Royal Navy, and Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county of Armagh. 

His Grace was born at Kimbolton 
Castle on the 9th July, 1799, the elder son 
of William the fifth Duke, by Lady Susan 
Gordon, third daughter of Alexander 
fourth Duke of Gordon, K.T. 

He entered the navy on the 19th Feb. 
1812, as a volunteer on board the Ante- 
lope 50, Capt. James Carpenter, bearing 
the flag of Sir John Thomas Duckworth 
at Newfoundlafid. In Feb. 1813, he joined 
the San Josef 110, flag-ship of Sir Richard 
King in the Mediterranean ; where, in Jan. 
1814, he became midshipman of |’Aigle 


36, Capt. Sir John Louis, with whom he 
continued to serve in the Scamander and 
Forth frigates, on the Home and Halifax 
stations, until transferred in Sept. 1818, to 


the Larne 20, then at Jamaica. He was 
promoted Nov. 20, 1818, toa Lieutenancy 
in the Confiance sloop, also in the West 
Indies, and in Feb. 1819, removed to the 
Sybille 44, the flag-ship of Sir Home Pop- 
ham on the same station. On the 22d 
of March, 1821, he was appointed to the 
Medina 20, and on the 30th Oct. follow- 
ing, to the Rochfort 80. Altogether he 
served for eleven years on full pay, and 
was promoted to the rank of Commander 
July 19, 1822. 

Lord Mandeville’s entrance into politi- 
cal life was remarkable as being the 
means of ejecting Lord John Russell from 
the representation of Huntingdonshire, for 
which his Lordship had sat (together with 
Mr. Fellowes) during the parliament of 
1820-26. This took place at the general 
election of 1826, when the polling was for 

Lord Mandeville . . . . . 968 

Wm. H. Fellowes, esq. . 911 

Lord John Russell . . . 858 

In 1830 Mr. Rooper was proposed on 
the Whig interest, but without success— 

Lord Mandeville . . . . . 1068 

Lord Strathaven . . . . 990 

John Bonfoy Rooper, esq. . 804 

In 1831, on the eve of the Reform bill, 
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the result was different, but Lord Mande- 
ville maintained his seat— 


John Bonfoy Rooper, ”~ 841 
Lord Mandeville . ‘ 812 


Lord Strathaven 573 


In 1832 and 1835 Lord Mandeville and 
Mr. Rooper were re-elected. At the dis- 
solution of 1837 his Lordship resigned his 
seat. He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father March 18, 1843. 

The duke never took an active part in 
politics ; but whenever a vote was to be 
given in support of the Protestant interests 
of the country, or of our Protestant con- 
stitution, the Duke of Manchester’s name 
was sure to be found in the division lists. 

The duke was the author of several pub- 
lications, some published with his name, 
others anonymously. One of the most 
remarkable of the latter was ‘‘The Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels.’’ It was an 
unpretending little pamphlet, but it was 
considered particularly happy in recon- 
ciling what appear to be discrepancies 
between the Evangelists ; and several pro- 
fessors at our universities have, in conse- 
quence of the publication, altered their 
teaching, and rendered it in conformity 
with the Duke’s views. 

His other works were :— 

Hore Hebraice ; an attempt to dis- 
cover how the argument of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews must have been understood 
by those therein addressed, with appendices 
on Messiah’s Kingdom, &c. 1835. 8vo. 

Things hoped for: the doctrine of the 
Second Advent, as embodied in the stand- 
ards of the Church of England. 1837. 8vo. 

The Times of Daniel, chronological and 
prophetical, examined with relation to the 
point of contact between Sacred and Pro- 
fane Chronology. 1845. 8vo. 

The Finished Mystery; to which is 
added an examination of Mr. Brown on 
the Second Advent. 1347. 8vo. 

1 Corinthians xv.28,a fragment. 1853. 

Notes upon Daniel viii. and ix. 1853. 

All these works show great diligence, 
profound thought, and wide reading. His 
views on prophecy agreed with the Fu- 
turist party. 

By the Duke’s death the Protestant 
cause has lost one of its most valued and 
important leaders. Till within about two 
months of his death his Grace was at the 
head of the National Club, having occu- 
pied that post from its first foundation. 
During the time when the committee were 
actively engaged in resisting the encroach- 
ments of Rome, whether attempted from 
the Vatican, or by the Romish priesthood 
and its parliamentary representatives in 
the United Kingdom, the Duke took his 
part in its labours, and by his judicious 
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suggestions and criticism materially helped 
to give them efficiency. 

Never was any man more amiable or 
humble. He was very lively in conversa- 
tion and brilliant in his repartees, and 
equally kind to the poor. 

On those painful domestic disagree- 
ments which only last year obtained so 
much notoriety, it is best to say little ; 
but it should be known that the Duke 
ever earnestly laboured to avert a public 
disclosure of his family affairs; that had 
the will, which was the cause of the liti- 
gation, and the validity of which he felt 
bound in honour and honesty to defend- 
been set aside, he would have been a con, 
siderable pecuniary gainer; and, lastly, 
that the two judges who tried the cause 
—both of them almost went out of their 
way to bear their testimony, on the seat 
of justice, to the high honour and strict 
integrity which had marked the Duke of 
Manchester’s conduct from the beginning 
to the end of the transactions which were 
brought before them. It is necessary to 
state these facts, for it cannot be a matter 
of indifference to the world whether or 
no his conduct in private life was in har- 
mony with his Christian professions. 
Long since, the coolness which for a time 
existed between him and some of his 
children had passed away, and he died as a 
Christian should die, in perfect peace and 
charity, even with those whom he believed 
to have injured him. 

His Grace was twice married: first, on 
the 8th Oct. 1822, to Millicent, daughter 
and heir of the late General Robert Ber- 
nard Sparrow, of Brampton Park, co. 
Northampton, by Lady Olivia Acheson, 
daughter of Arthur first Earl of Gosport. 
Her Grace having died on the 21st Nov. 
1848, the Duke married, secondly, on the 
29th Aug. 1850, Harriet-Sydney, fifth 
daughter of Conway Richard Dobbs, esq. 
of Castle Dobbs, co. Antrim: which lady 
survives him. By his first marriage the 
Duke has issue three sons and one daugh- 
ter: 1. William-Drogo, now Duke of Man- 
chester; 2. Lord Robert Montagu, who 
married in 1850 the only daughter and 
heiress of John Cromie, esq. of Cromore, 
co. Antrim, and has issue ; 3. Lord Frede- 
rick Montagu, late of the 12th Foot ; 4. 
Lady Olivia, married in 1830 to Lord 
Ossulston, son and heir apparent to the 
Earl of Tankerville. By his second 
marriage the Duke had two children: 5, 
aan Svdney-Charlotte, born in 1851 ; and 
De 


The present Duke was born in 1823, 
and married in 1852, the Countess Louisa 
Frederica Augusta d’Alten, second daugh- 
ter of Charles-Francis-Victor Count d’Al- 
ten, of Hanover, and has issue a son, now 


Viscount Mandeville, born in 1853. He 
has been M.P. for Huntingdonshire in the 
present parliament, and was formerly 
Captain in the Grenadier Guards. 

The body of the late Duke was deposited 
in the family vault in Kimbolton church, 
on Tuesday the 28th Aug. the present 
Duke, Lord Robert Montagu, the Mar- 
quess of Tweeddale, Lord Ossulston, the 
Earl of Sandwich, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. 
Ormsby, Mr. B. Welstead, and Mr. 
Veasey, attending as mourners. 


Viscount HEREFORD. 

Aug. 18. At his residence in Wilton- 
crescent, aged 53, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Devereux, fifteenth Viscount Here- 
ford (1550), Premier Viscount of England, 
and a Baronet (1615), an Hon. Canon 
of Durham. 

He was born on the 3rd of May, 1802, 
the eldest son of Henry the fourteenth 
Viscount, by Frances-Elizabeth, third dau. 
of Sir George Cornewall, Bart. 

He was educated at Downing college, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1833, and, having entered holy 
orders, he was presented to the rectory of 
Little Hereford, which he resigned in 
1844, and collated to an honorary canonry 
of Durham in 1843, 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, May 31, 1843. 

His lordship married Nov. 25, 1841, 
Emma-Jemima, daughter of George Ra- 
venscroft, esq.; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he has left issue three sons and 
two daughters. His eldest son and suc- 
cessor, Robert, now Viscount Hereford, 
was born in 1843. 

The late Viscount’s body was conveyed 
for interment to the family vault at Tre- 
goyd, in Herefordshire. 


Sin Georce R, Farmer, Bart. 

June 2. In London, suddenly, aged 66, 
Sir George Richard Farmer, the second 
Baronet (1779). 

He was the only son of Sir George 
William Farmer, (who was created a Ba- 
ronet in recognition of the gallantry of his 
father Captain George Farmer, R.N., who 
was blown up in H.M.S. Quebec, whilst 
engaging the French ship Surveillante in 
1779), by Sophia, third daughter of 
Richard Kenrick, esq. of Nantclwyd, co. 
Denbigh. 

He succeeded to the title on his father’s 
death, who died from a fall from his gig, 
May 26, 1814. 

He married in May 1823 Irene,daughter 
of George Farmer Ellis, esq. of Mill 
Lodge, near Youghal; and had issue, but 
whether he has left an heir to his title is 
not stated. 
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Sir WitiiaM A. Cuattrerton, Bart. 

Aug. 7. At Rolls Park, Essex, Sir 
William Abraham Chatterton, the second 
Baronet, of Castle Mahon, Cork, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of the County of Cork, a Vice- 
President of the Royal Literary Fund 
Society, a Fellow of the Royal Geographi- 
cal and Zoological Societies, and a member 
of the Imperial Society of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg. 

He was born on the Gth August, 1787, 
the elder son of Sir James Chatterton, 
Second Serjeant-at-law, and Keeper of the 
State Papers in Ireland, who was created 
a Baronet in 1801, by Rebecca, daughter 
of Abraham Lane, esq, of the city of Cork. 
He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father April 9, 1806. 

He married, Aug. 3rd, 1824, Henrietta- 
Georgina, daughter of the Rev. Lascelles 
Tremonger, Prebendary of Winchester, and 
niece of Lord Gambier, but does not leave 
anyissue. Lady Chatterton is well known 
as the author of “ Rambles in the South 
of Ireland,’’ and some subsequent books 
of foreign travels. 

Sir William Chatterton was a warm 
friend of the Literary Fund Society ; besides 
many liberal subscriptions, he was five 
times a steward at the anniversary dinner, 
and in 1832 was elected a Vice-President. 

Sir William is succeeded in the Baron- 
etcy, and estates in Ireland, by his brother 
Major-General James Charles Chatterton, 
K.H., late of the 4th Irish Dragoon Guards, 
and now commanding the Limerick district. 
He formerly represented the city of Cork 
in Parliament; and married the daughter 
of James Atkinson, Esq., of Lendal,— 
now Lady Chatterton. 


Str Joun Power, Barr. 

June 25. At his residence, Roebuck 
House, Dublin, aged 84, Sir John Power, 
Bart. of that place, and of Sampton, co. 
Wexford, a Deputy Lieutenant and Magis- 
trate of the county and city of Dublin. 

Sir John Power was an eminent distiller 
in Dublin, and an alderman of the corpo- 
ration. He was created a Baronet in Aug. 
1841, shortly before the resignation of the 
Melbourne administration. He had Been 
one of the most efficient supporters of Mr. 
O’Connell, both by his purse and his 
influence ; and at the close of last year he 
laid the foundation stone of the O’Con- 
nell monument in the cemetery at Glas- 
nevin. 

He married Mary, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Brenan, esq. of the co. Wexford; 
and by that lady, who died in 1834, he has 
left issue one son, now Sir James Power, 
and six surviving daughters. The latter 
were, 1. Mary, who died unmarried; 2. 
Catharine, married in 1829 to the late Sir 


Nicholas FitzSimon, Kant. Inspector Gen- 
eral of Prisons, and sometime M.P. for the 
King’s county, who left her a widow in 
1849; 3. Margaret, married to Francis 
Augustus Codd, esq. ; 4. Annette, married 
to Thomas S. Coppinger, esq. of Middle- 
ton, co. Cork ; 5. Elizabeth, married to 
John Hyacinth Talbot, esq.; 6. Emily; 
7. Ellen, married to John Barry, esq. of 
Midleton, co. Cork. 

The present Baronet, Sir James Power, 
of Edermine House, co. Wexford, has re- 
presented that county in parliament. He 
married, in 1842, Jane, daughter and co- 
heir of John Hyacinth Talbot, esq. of 
Talbot hall, co. Wexford, and has issue, 

The body of the late Baronet was de- 
posited in the vaults of the Roman Catho- 
lic cathedral in Marlborough-street, Dub- 
lin, on the 28th of June, .attended by a 
very numerous assemblage of clergy, gen- 
try, and people of all classes. 


GENERAL Sirk Ricuarp Bourke, 


Aug. 13. At his seat, Thornfield, near 
Limerick, immediately after returning 
from divine service at Castleconnel church, 
Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B., Colonel of 
the 64th regiment, a magistrate of the 
county and city of Limerick. 

Sir Richard Bourke was born in Dublin 
on the 4th May, 1777, the only surviving 
son of John Bourke, esq. (grandson of 
Richard Bourke, esq. of Drumsally, co. 
Limerick), by Anne, daughter of Edward 
Ryan, esq. of Dublin, and of Boscobel, 
co. Tipperary. 

The deceased entered the army in 1798, 
as Ensign in the Ist Foot, and in the 
following year served with his regiment in 
Holland at the Helder, where he was se- 
verely wounded in both jaws, after having 
participated in the actions of the 27th of 
August, the 10th and 19th of September, 
and the 2nd and 6th of October. On his 
recovery he was placed on the staff in 
England, and was for a short period 
Superintendent of the Military College at 
Marlow. In 1806 he was appointed 
Quartermaster-general in South America, 
and was present at the actions of the 19th 
and 20th Jan. 1807, at the siege and 
storming of Montevideo, and in the expe- 
dition against Buenos Ayres. He also 
served with the British army in the Penin- 
sula in 1809, 1812, 1813, and 1814. In 
1825 he was appointed Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Eastern District of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and he conducted the govern- 
ment of that colony, with singular talent, 
till Nov. 1829. In 1834 he was appointed 
Governor-in-Chief of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, and the present 
prosperity of the colony is dated from that 
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time. His statue at Sydney, and his name 
given to an Australian county, mark the 
estimation of the colony for his efficient 
contribution to her future greatness. He 
was made a Knight Commander of the 
Bath in 1835, in acknowledgment of his 
services ; and returned home in 1837, when 
he obtained the Colonelcy of the 64th 
regiment. He was promoted to the rank 
of Lieut.-General in 1837, and to that of 
General in 1851. 

In 1839 Sir Richard Bourke served the 
office of Sheriff of the county of Limerick. 
He was in early life a frequent visitor 
at Beaconsfield, the seat of the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke, with whom he claimed 
relationship ; and he was one of the wit- 
nesses of the great orator’s will. In 1829, 
in conjunction with Earl Fitzwilliam, he 
edited ‘‘ The Correspondence of Edmund 
Burke,”’ of which a second edition has 
since been printed. 

Sir Richard Bourke married in March 
1800 Elizabeth-Jane, daughter of John 
Bourke, esq. of Lothbury, London, and 
Carshalton, Surrey, Receiver-general of 
the Land Tax for Middlesex, descended 
from the Bourkes of Urey; and by that 
lady, who died at Paramatta, in New 
South Wales, May 7, 1832, he had issue 
three sons and five daughters. The for- 
mer were, John, born in 1802; Edmund, 
who died young; and Richard Bourke, 
esq. barrister-at-law. The daughters: 
1. Mary-Jane, married in 1827 to Dudley 
Montague Perceval, esq. fourth son of the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and has issue ; 2. Anne, 
married to Edward Deas Thomson, esq. 
Colonial Secretary in New South Wales, 
and second son of the late Sir John Thom- 
son, K.C.H. formerly a Commissioner of 
the Navy, and has issue; 3. Frances, 
married in 1831 to the Rev. John Jebb, 
eldest son of the late Hon. Richard Jebb, 
a Justice of the King’s Bench in Ireland; 
4, Georgina, who died young; and 5. 
Lucy, who died in 1822, unmarried. 


Gen. Str Georce T. Narier, K.C.B. 

Sept 15. At Geneva, in his 72d year, 
General Sir George Thomas Napier, 
K.C.B. Colonel of the Ist West India 
Regiment. 

Sir George was a younger brother of the 
late distinguished hero of Scinde, General 
Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. and el- 
der brother to Lieut.-Gen. Sir William F. 
P. Napier, K.C.B. Colonel of the 27th 
Foot ; being the second son of the Hon. 
George Napier, (a younger son of Francis 
fifth Lord Napier,) by Lady Sarah Lennox, 
seventh daughter of Charles second Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox. He was born 
at Whitehall June 30, 1784 ; and entered 
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the army at a very early age as a Cornet 
of Dragoons. In 1800 he exchanged to 
the 6th Foot, and in Dec. 1802, to the 
52d, and became Captain in Jan. 1804. 
In 1809 he was present at the capture of 
Martinique, for which he received a 
medal. He next served in the Peninsula, 
and was aide-de-camp to Sir John Moore 
at the time of the death of that lamented 
General, at Corunna, on the 16th Jan. 
1809. Sir George Napier was at Talavera, 
Busaco (wounded), and in many of the 
Light Division encounters up to the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, where he led the storm- 
ing party and lost his right arm. He was 
consequently obliged to return home. He 
returned to the Peninsula, however, before 
the conclusion of the war, and shared in 
the glories of Orthes and Toulouse ; at the 
latter he commanded the 71st Regiment. 
He became Major in the 52d, July 27, 
1811, and Lieut.-Colonel, by brevet, Feb, 
G, 1812. On the 25th July, 1814, he ex- 
changed to the 3d Foot Guards as Captain 
and Lieut.-Colonel. He became a Major- 
General in Jan. 1837. 

In 1837 Major-General Napier was ap- 
pointed Civil and Military Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope. He there dis- 
played great energy and promptitude in 
preparing and sending a succouring expe- 
dition to relieve Captain Smith, who was 
besieged by the Boers at Port Natal, and 
on the point of being reduced, after a pro- 
longed defence. As civil governor Sir 
George enforced the abolition of slavery, 
introduced and cherished a new system of 
district and other schools, made municipal 
government general, formed a road com- 
mission, and commenced several great 
public works for opening the country to 
trade and commerce ; improved the ma- 
nagement of the revenue, paid off the Co- 
lonial debt, and abolished internal taxes, 
relying entirely on the customs duties. He 
also successfully warded off Kafir wars for 
nearly seven years. 

On his return, in 1844, he spent most 
of his time on the continent, residing 
chiefly at Nice ; and being there in 1849, 
he was by the late King of Sardinia, 
Charles Albert, offered the command of 
the Sardinian army, but was unwilling to 
leave the service of his country. After 
the battle of Chillianwallah he was offered 
the command in India, which he refused, 
“thinking, in common with the people of 
England, that the place of right belonged 
to his brother Sir Charles.’”” When the 
Russian war broke out he offered his ser- 
vices as a Lieut.-General, but they were 
declined. 

He became Colonel of the Ist West 
India Regiment in 1844, a Lieut.-Gene- 
ral in 1846, and General in 1854. Having 
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been a Companion of the Bath from 1815, 
he was created a Knight Commander in 
1838. 

Sir George Napier was twice married : 
first, in 1812, to Margaret, daughter of 
John Craig, esq. who died in 1819; and 
secondly, to Frances Dorothea, widow of 
Peere Williams Freeman, esq. of Fawley 
Court, Oxfordshire, eldest daughter of 
Robert Willes Blencowe, esq. of Hayes, 
Middlesex. By his first marriage he had 
issue three sons and two daughters: 1. 
Sarah, married to Thomas Clarke, esq. ; 
2. Colonel George Thomas Conolly Na- 
pier, C.B. of the Cape Mounted Riflemen ; 
3. Capt. John Moore Napier, who died in 
Scinde in 1846, leaving a posthumous 
daughter by his wife Maria, daughter of 
Capt. Richard Alcock, R.N.; 4. Major 
William Craig Napier, Capt. 25th Foot, 
and Aide-de-camp to the Commander-in- 
Chief in India; who has married his 
cousin Emily, second daughter of Gen. 
Sir Wm. Francis Patrick Napier, K.C.B. ; 
and 5. Cecilia, married to Mr. Bunbury. 


Masor-Gen. Sir Roperr Nick ie, K.H. 

May —. In his 70th year, Major- 
General Sir Robert Nickle, K.H. Com- 
mander of the Forces at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 


This officer was descended from a family 


in Roxburghshire. He was born at sea 
in 1786, and entered the army in Dec. 
1798, as Ensign in the 88th Regiment. 
On the 7th July, 1807, he volunteered and 
led the forlorn hope at Buenos Ayres, on 
which occasion he was very severely 
wounded. Two years afterwards he em- 
barked with the 88th for the Peninsula, 
and remained throughout the whole of the 
Peninsula campaign, from 1809 to 1814, 
with the exception only of a few months’ 
absence, rendered necessary to recover 
from his wounds. At the final battle of 
Toulouse he was dangerously wounded. 
He served afterwards in the American 
war; and here, too, he was wounded, 
leading the advance across the Sarinac 
river. 

When the insurrection in Canada broke 
out, in 1837, Sir Robert Nickle offered his 
services, which were accepted. In 1853 he 
was appointed Commander of the Forces in 
Australia. Riots broke out at the gold dig- 
gings in December, 1854, and Sir Robert 
proceeded to Ballarat with a military force 
to quellthem. However, though the force 
at his disposal was large, he rode without 
escort among the diggers, exhorting them 
to peace ; and, such was the effect of vigo- 
rous measures along with conciliatory 
manners, that tranquillity was restored. 
It was Midsummer in the antipodes, and 
the hottest summer which had been known 
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for years. Exposed to the glare of an 
Australian sun, Sir Robert, while ably and 
humanely performing his duty, was struck 
with illness, which ended fatally in the 
month of May following. His military 
career was arduous, extending itself over 
many parts of ihe world, and was, more- 
over, distinguished by repeated proofs both 
of calm judgment and impetuous bravery. 

He was nominated a Knight of the 
Hanoverian Guelphic order in 1832, and 
received the honour of a Knight Bachelor 
from her present Majesty in 1844. 

He married first in 1818 a daughter of 
William Dallas, esq. of Edinburgh, niece 
to General Sir Thomas Dallas, G.C.B.; 
and secondly, in 1846, the widow of Ma- 
jor-General Nesbitt, of the East India 
Company’s service. 


Ma sor-Gen. Sir A. Torrens, K.C.B. 

Aug. 24. At Paris, aged 46, Major- 
General Sir Arthur Wellesley Torrens, 
K.C.B., Her Britannic Majesty’s Military 
Commissioner in France. 

This gallant officer was the second son 
of Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, 
K.C.B., Adjutant to the Forces, who died 
in 1828, by Sarah, daughter of Col. Pat- 
ton, Governor of St. Helena. He was 
born on the 18th of August, 1809. In 
1819 he was appointed Page of Honour to 
the Prince Regent. He received his mili- 
tary education at Sandhurst, and in 1825 
obtained a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards. From 1829 to 1838 he served as 
Adjutant ; and in the latter year exchanged 
into the 23d Fusiliers, with which he served 
during the rebellion in Canada. He ob- 
tained the command of the regiment in 
1841, and subsequently commanded the 
troops in St. Lucia, holding the civil 
government thereof ex officio. He was 
offered the permanent Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship of that island ; but declined, pre- 
ferring active service. In 1851 he retired 
from thecommand of the 23d regiment. In 
Jan. 1853 he proceeded with a commission 
to investigate the military economy of the 
armies of France, Austria, and Prussia ; 
and on his return was appointed Assis- 
tant Quartermaster-general at the Horse 
Guards ; which office he retained until 
nominated a Brigadier-General of the army 
in Turkey, He was appointed tothe Fourth 
Division, commanded by Sir George Cath- 
cart, and joined it at Varna just before its 
embarkation for the Crimea. He was at 
the battle of the Alma, and at the head of 
his brigade at Balaklava, where it was en- 
gaged in the support of the cavalry, and 
lost some men in recapturing two re- 
doubts. On the morning of the memora- 
ble 5th of November General Torrens had 
just returned from the trenches, when he 
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was apprised of the enemy’s attack from 
the valley of Inkerman, and, under the 
direction of the late Sir George Cathcart, 
he attacked the left flank of the Russians 
with success, his horse falling under him, 
pierced by five bullets. Just before Sir 
George Cathcart was struck down by his 
mortal wound, he loudly applauded the 
daring courage and bravery of the deceased, 
by his encouraging remark, audible to all 
in the din of battle, ‘“‘ Nobly done, 
Torrens !’’ and they were, indeed, almost 
the last words he uttered. He was still in 
front, cheering on his men, when he was 
struck by a musket-shot, which passed 
through his body, injuring a lung and 
splintering a rib. The bullet was found 
lodged in his greatcoat. He was imme- 
diately carried from the field, and his 
friends confidently hoped that a retired 
life in his native country would perma- 
nently re-establish his health. Brigadier 
Torrens received the thanks of Parliament 
for his services, and he was promoted to 
be Major-General, Dec. 12, 1854. He 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Bath at the recent chapter of the 
Order. 

Having repaired to Paris as the Military 
Commissioner of this country in France, 
he died after a short illness, the fatal re- 
sult of which was accelerated by grief at 
the recent death of a sister, and the 
anxieties attendant on his duties, acting 
upona constitution enfeebled by his severe 
wound. Inflammation was the proximate 
cause of his decease. 

He has left a widow and family. 

His body was buried in the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise. A large body of French 
officers attended, and Marshals Vaillant 
and Magnan were present. Lieut.-Col. 
Macdonald and Capt. Boucher, with two 
French officers, were pall-bearers. Ac- 
cording to French custom, the Comte de 
Noé made a funereal address over the 
grave, 


Capt. Wiii1aM Hay, C.B. 

Aug. 29. In Cadogan Place, aged 61, 
Captain William Hay, C.B. 

Capt. Hay was born in 1794, the eldest 
son of Robert Hay, esq. of Lawfield and 
Spott, (who died in 1844,) by Catharine, 
daughter of Ralph Babington, esq. of 
Greenfort, co. Donegal. His father was a 
grandson of Lord Alexander Hay, fifth son 
of the first Marquess of Tweeddale. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the 52nd Foot, and served with that 
regiment and the 12th Light Dragoons 
from 1810 to 1815, from Torres Vedras to 
Waterloo. Subsequently, he accompanied 
the late Earl of Dalhousie to America, as 
his Aide-de-camp; and on his return to 
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England, after an absence of nine years 
obtained a troop in the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, in which regiment he continued, 
until his final retirement from the army, 
by the sale of his commission, in 1829. 

In 1839 he was appointed Inspecting 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police; 
and subsequently he became the Second 
Commissioner of that force. 

He married in 1829, Sarah, daughter of 
Richard Sparkes, esq. and had issue one 
daughter. 


Genera Gapriet Gorpon. 

Aug.7. At Higher Ardwick Lodge, 
near Manchester, aged 92, General Gabriel 
Gordon, Colonel of the 91st Regiment. 

He was appointed an Ensign in the 60th 
Foot, Jan. 6, 1781, Lieutenant Nov. 26, 
1784, Captain July 10, 1794, and Major 
May 16,1800. After completing no less 
than twenty years’ service with that regi- 
ment in the West Indies and Canada, he 
obtained leave to come to England. On 
the 9th March, 1802, he received a Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in his regiment, and in the fol- 
lowing year he returned to Jamaica. Soon 
afterwards he was appointed to command 
and superintend the British settlement at 
Honduras, and he subsequently became 
Deputy Quartermaster-General at that 
station. He was present at the capture of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, for which he 
received the gold medal with one clasp. 

He was placed on half-pay Jan. 4, 1808; 
but was subsequently appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 4th Foot. He obtained the 
rank of Colonel in 1811, that of Major- 
General in 1814, and that of Lieut.-General 
in 1830. He was appointed Colonel of 
the 91st regiment April 19, 1837, and ad- 
vanced to the rank of General in 1846, 


GENERAE WALTER TREMENHEERE, K.H. 
Aug. 7. In Somerset-street, Portman- 

square, aged 94, General Walter Tremen- 

heere, K.H. late of the Royal Marines. 

Descended from a family seated at Tre- 
menheere, in Cornwall, in or before the 
reign of Edward I. he was the third son 
of William Tremenheere, of Penzance, by 
Catharine, daughter of the Rev. Walter 
Borlase, LL.D. of Castle Horneck. 

He entered the service on the 12th 
Jan. 1779, as a First Lieutenant. He 
commanded a detachment of Marines at 
the reduction of Martinique in 1794, and 
at the reduction of the strong fort of 
Fleur d’Epée at the capture of Guada- 
loupe, Feb. 20, 1794. 

He became a Captain in 1796, brevet 
Major 1808, and Major in the Royal 
Marines 1812. He was promoted to 
Lieut.-Colonel 1814, to Colonel 1830, to 
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Major-General 1841, Licut.-General 1851, 
and General 1854. 


General Tremenheere married March 


29, 1802, Frances, second daughter of 
Thomas Apperley, esq. of Plasgrenow, 
near Wrexham, and afterwards of Wotton 
House, near Gloucester; and had issue 
four sons and two daughters. Of the 
former the eldest is the present Hugh Sey- 
mour Tremenheere, esq. of Tremenheere, 
who succeeded to the family estate on the 
death of his father’s younger brother, 
Henry Pendarves Tremenheere, esq. in 
1841. (See Burke’s History of the Landed 
Gentry.) 





Lrevut.-Generat Conyers, C.B. 

Aug. 10. At Brighton, Lieut.-General 
Charles Edward Conyers, Colonel of the 
96th Regiment, and C.B. 

He entered the 82nd Foot as Ensign in 
1794, became a Lieutenant in 1795, and 
Captain in 1802. He served for three 
years and a half in the West Indies, and 
was engaged on several occasions, particu- 
larly in the Mirebalois, at l’Ance 4 Veau, 
and at the siege of Jovis, in St. Domingo, 
in 1798, where he was wounded while on 
the staff: during this siege, of three 
months’ duration, the garrison lost more 
men than composed its original strength. 
He commanded the remains of the 82nd 
at the evacuation of that island, being the 
only officer that had gone out with the 
regiment from England. 

In 1800 he served in the expedition to 
the coast of France, and subsequently in 
the Mediterranean until 1802. From 1805 
to 1807 he served throughout the Medi- 
terranean, and on the staff in Egypt, where 
he took part in the attack of Alexandria, 
the storming of Rosetta, and the subse- 
quent siege of that place. At Rosetta he 
received a severe contusion. In 1813 and 
1814 he served in the Peninsuja and in 
France, and was in command of the 82nd 
during the operations on the Gave d’Oleron, 
at Hastingues and Oyer le Gave, and was 
severely wounded at the head of the regi- 
ment at Orthes, for which battle he re- 
ceived the gold medal. He attained the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel March 13, 1814, 
that of Colonel in 1837, and that of Ma- 
jor-General in 1846. He was appointed 
Colonel of the 96th Foot on the 11th Feb. 
1852. 





Masor-Generat Cornwa tt, 

July 21. In Cadogan-place, Chelsea, 
aged 55, Major-General William Henry 
Cornwall, Assistant Master of the Cere- 
monies to her Majesty. 

He was born in Grosvenor-place on the 
4th Sept. 1799, the third and youngest 
son of John Cornwall, esq. of Hendon, in 
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Middlesex (lineally descended from the 
Cornwalls, barons of Burford), by the 
Hon. Susannah Hall Gardner, only daugh- 
ter of Alan first Lord Gardner. He was 
educated under the care of the late Rev. 
Edward Ward, of Iver, Bucks; until, in 
1813, he entered the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst. Shortly after the battle 
of Waterloo a commission in the Cold- 
stream Foot Guards was given him by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge; but, the 
regiment having been reduced, and Mr. 
Cornwall placed upon half-pay, he was 
gazetted Ensign and Lieutenant in the 
same regiment by purchase on the 5th 
Oct. 1820. He became a Lieut.-Colonel 
in 1832. In 1836 he was selected by 
King William IV. to attend upon Prince 
George of Cambridge; and he fulfilled the 
difficult duties of that situation to the 
complete satisfaction of his Majesty and 
the late Duke of Cambridge, and to the 
oft-acknowledged advantage of the Prince. 
In subsequent years the Colonel accom- 
panied Prince George in various distant 
tours, and also the Duchess of Cambridge 
and family in a tour through Italy in 
1840. In 1837 he was appointed one of 
the Duke of Cambridge’s Equerries ; and 
in 1846 he received the like appointment 
in the establishment of Queen Adelaide, 
his wife being at the same time one of her 
Majesty's Bedchamber women. They both 
accompanied her Majesty—to whom they 
were devotedly attached, on her voyage to 
Madeira in the winter of 1847, and con- 
tinued with her until her decease. 

In Dec. 1845, Colonel Cornwall was 
chosen by Queen Victoria to be her Ma- 
jesty's Marshal; and in Jan. 1847, he 
became her Assistant Master of the Cere- 
monies, which office he retained to his 
death. He was gazetted Colonel in 1846, 
and subsequently retired on half-pay of 
the 83d Foot. In the brevet of June, 
1854, he attained the rank of Major- 
General. 

Major-General Cornwall married, in 
1841, Louisa-Grace, second daughter of 
the late Lord Robert Kerr, fourth son of 
William-John fifth Marquess of Lothian. 
That lady survives him, without issue. 

His body was interred in the family 
vault at Hendon. 





GENERAL Pepe. 

Aug. 8. Near Turin, aged 82, General 
Guglielmo Pepe, whosename is well known 
to the readers of Italian history of the last 
half-century. 

He was born in Calabria in 1783. In 
1799 he sided with the French party in the 
Neapolitan kingdom, for which he was 
condemned to death, but his sentence was 
commuted to exile on account ofhis youth. 
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When Murat became King of Naples, Pepe 
entered the Neapolitan army, and accom- 
panied the contingent sent to Spain. In 
1815 he fought under Murat for the inde- 
pendence of Italy. He continued in the 
Neapolitan service after the restoration of 
the Bourbons. In 1820 and 1821 he was 
leader of the revolutionary party, for which 
he was again exiled, and remained in France 
and England until 1848, when he returned 
to Naples, and was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the army sent to Central Italy 
against the Austrians by the constitutional 
government of Ferdinard II. At Bologna 
he received orders to return, which he re- 
fused to obey, but resigned the command 
of the army, and repaired to Venice, where 
he was made commandant, which command 
he held until the surrender of that city in 
1849, and there ended his long and che- 
quered military career. 

From Venice the General went to Paris, 
and continued to reside there until the 
coup d’élat of 1852, when he settled in 
Piedmont. Before 1848 he fought a duel 
at Florence with Lamartine, in conse- 
quence of some verses, in which the poet 
had described the Italians as but the “ dust 
of the dead.’ 





Apmrrat NacHIMOFF. 

July 12. In Sebastopol, the Russian 
Admiral Nachimoff. . 

A writer from Hamburg states, “ Nachi- 
moff was well known at Hamburg. He 
repeatedly visited our city on his way from 
Russia to England, where he was sent by 
the Emperor Nicholas, with two naval 
officers, to study the system of construction 
and armament practised in the Government 
dockyards, That mission lasted nearly five 
years. During his residence in England 
the Admiral acquired a perfect knowledge 
of everything connected with the practical 
and theoretical administrations of the Royal 
Navy. On his return from London he was 
appointed by the Emperor superintendent 
of the naval constructions at Nicholaieff. 
The high military dignities with which he 
was subsequently invested were but the 
just recompence of his courage and re- 
markable capacity.” 

Admiral Nachimoff commanded the 
Russian fleet at the destruction of the 
Turkish ships lying off Sinope in Nov. 1853. 

He sprang from the middle classes. His 
brother is at the present time master of a 
boarding-school at Ekaterinoslaw, in the 
government of that name. 

The Invalide states, with reference to 
his death, that he could never be prevailed 
upon to wear the ordinary soldier’s cloak 
prescribed of late to the officers as a dis- 
guise, but always wore his admiral’s uni- 
form, even when he went out on the works 
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to reconnoitre the enemy with his glass. 
This he did on the evening of July 11, 
whilst standing on the Kornileff Bastion, 
and continued to do so in spite of the re- 
monstrances of those around him. A ball 
plunged into a sack of earth near him, but 
in reply to the redoubled remonstrances 
of his friends, he only said, ‘‘ They seem 
not to aim badly.’’? A few minutes after- 
wards he was struck by a bullet in the 
temple: he was carried off senseless, and 
remained so to his end. 





Hon. Aspott LAwreENCcE. 

Aug. 18. At Boston, America, in his 
63d year, the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 
formerly Ambassador to this Country 
from the United States. 

Mr. Lawrence was descended from John 
Lawrence, who emigrated from England 
with Governor Winthrop in 1630, and 
took the freeman’s oath at Groton, on the 
17th April, 1637. His eminent descendant 
was born at Groton on the 16th Dec. 1792, 
the sixth child of Samuel Lawrence, an 
officer in the army of the United States, 
by Susannah Parker. His elder brother 
Amos left the country store at Groton, and 
having entered into a wider field of mer- 
cantile enterprise at Boston, sent for his 
brother Abbott, then a youth of fifteen, 
who became his apprentice on the 8th Oct. 
1808. Mr. Amos Lawrence, whose Diary 
has been published, describes him as being 
at that time ‘‘a first-rate business lad.’’ 
On the Ist Jan. 1814, the two brothers 
became partners under the firm of A. and 
A. Lawrence. The next year, on the 
conclusion of the peace, Abbott visited 
England, and was on the field of Waterloo 
on the day following the battle. His 
mercantile vigour was rewarded with emi- 
nent success ; and his firm was the leader 
in those manufacturing enterprises which 
have created the populous hives of Lowell 
and Lawrence. His liberality was equal 
to his energy. His great aim was to build 
up the business of Boston, and to aid all 
those who sought to win an honest living 
within its limits. 

Having been often solicited to accept 
public office, he at length consented to 
represent Suffolk district in the Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth Congresses: in 
which his statesmanlike qualities were soon 
conspicuous. In 1843 he was appointed 
one of the commissioners for the settlement 
of the North-Eastern boundary. In 1848 
he was made a prominent candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency of the Republic, which 
was obtained by. Mr, Fillmore by a ma- 
jority of ten votes. General Taylor, on 
his elevation to the presidency, at once 
offered Mr. Lawrence a seat in his cabi- 
net; which he declined; but soon after 
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accepted, in July 1849, the post of Minister 
at the Court of St. James’s. 

Whilst in England, his great wealth 
enabled Mr. Lawrence to extend a princely 
welcome to his countrymen ; and his popu- 
larity was greater than had been before 
enjoyed by any other representative of his 
country abroad. At the time of the Great 
Exhibition he took an active interest in 
directing attention to the inventions of his 
countrymen: and his services were import- 
ant in the settlement of the Fishery 
question. He returned home in Oct. 1852, 
just in time to attend the funeral of his 
friend Webster. Since his return he has 
continued to pursue his business, his 
brother Amos having died in 1852. 

Mr. Lawrence married, early in life, 
Katharine eldest daughter of Timothy 
Bigelow, and sister to the Hon. John P. 
Bigelow and the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bigelow. 
By this lady, a wife worthy of him, he has 
left a large and happy family. 

In 1847 Mr. Lawrence presented the 
sum of 50,000 dollars to found the Law- 
rence Scientific School in Harvard College. 
He has bequeathed 130,000 dollars for 
objects of public benevolence, as follows : 
The Lawrence Scientific School, 50,000 
dollars ; for building model lodging houses, 
50,000 dollars; Boston Public Library, 
10,000 dollars; Franklin Library in the 
city of Lawrence, 5,000 dollars; American 
Bible Society, 5,000 dollars ; American 
Tract Society, 5,000 dollars ; and Home 
Missionary Society, 5,000 dollars. One- 
half of the net rents of the lodging-houses 
is to be annually distributed to various 
charitable institutions in Boston, and the 
other half is to accumulate in order to 
constitute a fund for keeping the lodging- 
houses in order. 


M. De Brewke. 

July 26. At Padua, Rodolph de Bielke, 
Danish Minister at Berlin, and late 
Chargé d’ Affaires in this country. 

Sprung of one of the most noble families 
of the North—a family noble, not by the 
accident of birth alone, but by the long list 
of its worthies who have adorned the an- 
nals of the sister Kingdoms of Denmark 
and Sweden—M. de Bielke early devoted 
himself to diplomacy, and after a success- 
ful career was promoted to be Secretary of 
Legation to the Danish Mission in Eng- 
land. In ordinary times such a post may 
be filled equally well by almost any one, 
but the latter portion of M. de Bielke’s 
stay in this country was no ordinary time. 
In the year 1848 the crash of a falling 
throne in France had awakened German 
patriotism from its trance. To the cold 
torpor of despotism succeeded the hot fit 
of a freedom which knew not how to be 
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free. All Germany was revolutionized, 
and on her northern frontier a mob of mad 
enthusiasts, urged on by insane professors, 
and patted on the back by the now reac- 
tionary King of Prussia, threw themselves 
across the Eyder and invaded the do- 
minions of the King of Denmark. At the 
moment Denmark was poor and weak ; 
Schleswig-Holstein was powerful, with all 
Germany at its back. While the Danes, 
with hereditary daring, prepared to receive 
and repel the invaders at home, the tem- 
per and ingenuity of their diplomatic 
agents abroad were taxed to the uttermost 
to expose the fallacies and combat the 
specious subtleties of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein emissaries. In this war of words and 
strife of notes and protocols—in this as- 
siduous sap and countersap and mine and 
countermine, directed now against this or 
that diplomatist, now against the Foreign- 
office—none played a more distinguished 
part and rendered his country more signal 
service than Rodolph de Bielke. Nor was 
his time entirely spent in the tortuous ap- 
proaches of Downing-street, or wasted in 
the mole-like operations of a diplomacy 
which works always underground and suc- 
ceeds best when it is most concealed. He 
appreciated the advantage of publicity, 
and felt that his country’s cause could 
stand the light of day. By his means 
the great organs of public opinion in 
England were gradually enlightened as to 
the relative positions and rights of the 
contending parties in Denmark, and it is 
to his indefatigable efforts, more than to 
those of any other man, that Denmark 
owes the formation of a saner judgment in 
England on the merits of the Schleswig- 
Holstein quarrel, the intricacies of which, 
increased by the devices of the enemies of 
Denmark, at one time threatened to weary 
the patience of Europe. 

On the decease of Count Reventlow, 
who had been his diplomatic chief, M. de 
Bielke was appointed Chargé d’ Affaires in 
England, and shortly afterwards was sent 
to fill the honourable post of Danish 
Minister at Berlin. 

Of almost gigantic stature and Hercu- 
lean frame, Rodolph de Bielke seemed the 
last man likely to be cut off in the prime of 
life. But an ill-advised visit to a German 
bath—an imprudent recourse for a small 
cause to those melancholy waters which 
have washed out the vigour of so many 
manly frames—sent him back to Berlin 
with a constitution wasted and worn out, 
and ultimately forced him to seek across 
the Alps the health which he had lost in 
Germany. This object was only partially 
attained, when he was seized with cholera, 
at Padua, and, though he succeeded in 
shaking off the immediate attack, it left 
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him so weak that his enfeebled frame was 
unable to prolong the struggle for life 
which had already lasted so many months. 


Tue CHEVALIER pE CoLquHouN. 

Aug. James, Chevalier de Colquhoun. 

This gentleman was the only son of Dr. 
Patrick Colquhoun, some time Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow, who founded and gra- 
tuitously carried out the present system of 
the Thames Police, and suggested, in his 
work of the Metropolitan Police, the 
adoption of Sir Robert Peel’s improved 
system. He was also, with his son James, 
the subject of the present notice, one of 
the founders of Savings Banks. 

James was born on the 7th June 1780, 
at his father’s residence, Kelvin-grove, in 
Lanarkshire ; and was entered a student 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, in 1797. 
Tn 1806 he became private secretary to Mr. 
Dundas, then Secretary of State for the 
War department ; and three years later he 
received the appointment of Deputy Agent- 
General for the payment of Volunteers. 
In 1817 the Hanseatic Republic consti- 
tuted him their representative in London ; 
and the legislatures of St. Vincent, and 
other West India islands, at different 
times nominated him to watch over their 
interests, In 1827 he was appointed Con- 
sul-general in London of his Saxon Ma- 


jesty, and he had the charge of that 
sovereign’s legation during long and fre- 


quent periods. In 1848 the late Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg appointed him his 
Chargé d’Affaires in London, and he re- 
ceived the star of a Commander of the first 
class of the Royal Saxon order of Civil 
Merit, whereupon he assumed the designa- 
tion of the Chevalier de Colquhoun. He 
received many other continental honours, 
and was elected a fellow of the university 
of Glasgow. 

As Hanseatic plenipotentiary, the Che- 
valier de Colquhoun signed commercial 
treaties with Great Britain, the Ottoman 
Porte, Mexico, and Siberia, and negociated 
several others. He also as Saxon pleni- 
potentiary signed a treaty with Mexico. 

The Chevalier leaves a family of three 
sons and two daughters. The eldest son, 
Dr. Patrick de Colquhoun, is the author 
of a large work on Roman Civil Law, and, 
following his father’s profession, he has 
signed, as Hanseatic plenipotentiary, at 
Constantinople and Athens, commercial 
treaties with the Sublime Porte and with 
Greece.—Jllustrated London News. 


EpmMonp Wopenovust, Esa. 

Aug. 21. At Thorpe, near Norwich, 
Edmond Wodehouse, esq. a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant of the county, and late 
M.P. for East Norfolk. 
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He was the son and heir of Thomas 
Wodehouse, esq. barrister at law, of Sen- 
nowe, Norfolk, (younger brother to the 
first Lord Wodehouse,) by Sarah daughter 
of Pryce Campbell, esq. of Stackpole 
Court, Pembrokeshire, and sister to John 
first Lord Cawdor. 

He was first returned to parliament for 
the county of Norfolk in May, 1817, on 
the death of Sir Jacob H. Astley, Bart. 
his competitor being Edward Roger Pratt, 
esq. of Ryston, a near connection of the 
Astley family. The polling lasted for 
five days, and terminated—for Mr. Wode- 
house 3861, for Mr. Pratt 3289. 

In May, 1818, a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment induced the Whig electors of the 
county to attempt an opposition to Mr, 
Wodehouse’s re-election, by requesting 
Mr. Philip Hamond, of Westacre, to come 
forward as a candidate; but that gentle- 
man declined to accede to the application, 
and Mr. Wodehouse accordingly retained 
his seat in conjunction with the Whig 
member, the well-known Mr. Coke of 
Holkham, afterwards Earl of Leicester. 
On the death of George III. and the con- 
sequent dissolution, he was also again 
elected without opposition, and the same 
result followed the general election of 
1826. In 1830, however, a serious oppo- 
sition offered itself in the person of Sir W. 
B. Ffolkes of Hillington ; and as some of 
Mr. Wodehouse’s own friends were not 
satisfied with his votes on the question of 
Catholic Emancipation, and his views on 
the subject of the Malt Tax, he deemed it 
prudent to retire from a contest from 
which he apprehended a defeat. 

The Whigs had now possession of both 
seats, and this continued until the passing 
of the Reform Act in 1832, when Mr. 
Coke retired from the House of Commons, 
and Sir Wm. Browne Ffolkes was elected 
for the Western division of Norfolk. The 
candidates proposed for the Eastern divi- 
sion of the county were, by the Reformers, 
Mr. Wm. Howe Windham and the Hon. 
George Keppel; by the Conservatives, Na- 
thaniel Wm. Peach, esq. and Lord Henry 
Cholmondeley. The former were success- 
ful ; but when, in 1835, the Conservatives 
had increased in strength, Mr. Wodehouse 
was again induced to come forward as a 
candidate for East Norfolk. He then 
gave a general support to the principles 
avowed in the Tamworth manifesto issued 
by Sir R. Peel, and, after a rather sharp 
contest, he was elected with the other 
Conservative candidate, Lord Walpole, 
the numbers being, for 

Mr. Wodehouse . . 3,474 
Lord Walpole . . . 3,188 
Mr. Windham .. . 3,089 
Mr. Gurney . . . . 2,879 
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The death of William IV. and the ac- 
cession of Her present Majesty produced 
another dissolution, in 1837. Lord Wal- 
pole being compelled to retire from ill- 
health, Mr. H. N. Burroughes was brought 
forward in his place. Mr. Windham and 
Mr. Gurney again offered themselves, but 
were again defeated, the numbers being— 

Mr. Wodehouse . 3,645 
Mr. Burroughes . . . 3,523 
Mr. Windham 3,237 
Mr. Gurney . 2,978 


In 1841, on the fall of the Whig minis- 
try, Mr. Wodehouse was again returned 
with Mr. Burroughes. A mock oppo- 
sition was attempted by the Whigs, who 
put Sir W. Ffolkes in nomination, but 
Sir William took no part in the election, 
and the poll closed thus— 

Mr. Wodehouse . 
Mr. Burroughes . 3,437 
Sir W. Ffolkes 1,379 


In 1847 and again in 1852 no oppo- 
sition was offered to Mr. Wodehouse’s 
re-election ; and he retained his seat until 
July last, when failing health induced him 
to retire in favour of Mr. H. Stracey, of 
Rackheath. 

During the forty years that Mr. Wode- 
house sat in parliament he was always a 
Conservative of the old school and a Pro- 
tectionist. He was a zealous supporter 
of Sir Robert Peel until he introduced his 
free-trade measures, and even then he 
continued to give Sir Robert credit for 
patriotism and honesty of purpose, though 
his own politics remained unchanged. 
Such was his natural amenity of dispo- 
sition, and refinement of feeling, that even 
on the hustings he disarmed his antago- 
nists by his courtesy, at the risk of offend- 
ing those of his supporters whose senti- 
ments were less delicate than his own. 
Generous beyond his means, he never pre- 
ferred any selfish ends. He was the pat- 
tern of an English gentleman, polished in 
manners, courteous in demeanour, and 
almost romantic in his notions of honour. 
In person he was tall and handsome, with 
a noble expression of countenance; and 
he had ever a kind word or a pleasant 
smile for all who claimed his acquaint- 
ance. 

He married, Jan. 26, 1809, his cousin 
Lucy, third daughter of the Rev. Philip 
Wodehouse, M.A. Rector of Ingham, and 
Prebendary of Norwich; and by that lady, 
who died June 21, 1829, he had issue five 
sons and three daughters: 1. Philip Ed- 
mond Wodehouse, esq. who married at 
Ceylon, in 1833, Katharine-Mary, eldest 
dau. of F. J. Templer, esq. of the Ceylon 
civil service ; 2. Frances-Lucy, who died 
in 1830; 3. Apollonia-Mary, married in 
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1833 to Hastings Elwin, esq. ; 4. Edmond, 
Major 24th regt.; 5. Lucy, married in 
1852 to Lieut.-Colonel Hervey Hopwood, 
son of Robert Gregge Hopwood, esq. and 
grandson of John 5th Viscount Torring- 
ton ; 6. Charles-John, who died in 1820; 
7. Armine ; and 8. the Rev. Campbell 
Wodehouse, late Assistant Chaplain at 
Bombay, who married in 1851 Marianne, 
second daughter of the Right Rev. Charles 
Lloyd, late Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

The body of Mr. Wodehouse was in- 
terred on Tuesday the 28th of August in 
a vault in the cloisters of Norwich Cathe- 
dral. It was attended by his grandson 
Mr. Edmond Wodehouse, jun. as chief 
mourner, by the Rev. Campbell Wode- 
house and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Elwin, 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Hopwood, Lord 
Wodehouse, the Rev. Canon Wodehouse, 
Capt. the Hon. E. Wodehouse, Capt. James 
Wodehouse, Mr. P. Wodehouse, Mr. Hay 
Gurney, the Rev. Arthur Upcher, the 
Rey. A. Herring (Minister of Thorpe), 
and Mr. D. Penrice (the medical attend- 
ant of the deceased), The Mayor, Sir 
Samue Bignold, M.P. and J. Kitson, esq. 
joined the procession from the choir to 
the place of interment, but a larger attend- 
ance was declined, in compliance with the 
wishes of the deceased. 

Ricuarp GReAvESs Town_Ley, Ese. 

May 5. At Fulbourn, near Cambridge, 
in his 69th year, Richard Greaves Town- 
ley, esq. formerly M.P. for that county. 

Mr. Townley was the son and heir of 
Richard Greaves Townley, esq. the son 
of Richard Townley, esq. of Bellfield in 
Lancashire who inherited Fulbourn in 
1787, on the death of his great-uncle 
William Beaupré Bell, esq. who had as- 
sumed the latter names instead of Greaves, 
and had purchased the estate of Fulbourn 
in 1742. 

Mr. Townley was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1807, 
M.A. 1810. 

In 1823 he succeeded his father as one 
of the Conservators of the Hon. Corpo- 
ration of Bedford Level. This office he 
held till his death, and his eldest son, 
Charles Townley, esq. has recently been 
elected in his place. 

Mr. Townley became a candidate for 
the county of Cambridge, on the resigna- 
tion of Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne, 
on the eve of the Reform bill, in Oct. 
1831. He was opposed on the Conserva- 
tive interest by Capt. C. P. Yorke, R.N. 
(now Earl of Hardwicke), but was re- 
turned by a majority of 1981 votes to 
1445. 

The members for the county being in- 
creased from two to three, by the operation 
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of the Reform Act, the result of the election 
of 1832 was as follows :— 


Capt. C. P. Yorke . 
R. G, Townley, esq. 
J. W. Childers, esq. 
H. J. Adeane, esq. 
In 1835 :— 

Hon. Eliot T. Yorke 
R. J. Eaton, esq. 

R. G. Townley, esq. 3070 
J. W. Childers, esq. 2976 


In 1837 the same members were re- 
chosen without a contest. In 1841 Mr. 
Townley retired,—also without a poll, 
before the Conservative candidate, Mr. 
Allix ; but in 1847 Mr. Townley was again 
elected. He retired at the General Election 
in 1852. 

Mr. Townley married (1821) Cecil, 
2nd daughter of the late Sir Charles Wat- 
son, Bart. and by that lady, who survives 
him, had several children. 

He was a man of sterling worth and 
great benevolence, and his amiable qualities 
much endeared him to his friends—to 
none more than to those who dissented 
from his political opinions. 

He was patron of the rich rectory of 
Upwell in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, 
which is, by a private Act recently passed, 
to be divided into three distinct benefices 


3693 
3261 
2862 
2850 


3871 
3261 


upon the next vacancy. 


Rev. Joun Fox, D.D. 

Aug. 11. At Oxford, in his 81st year, 
the Rev. John Fox, D.D. Provost of 
Queen’s College. 

Dr. Fox was a native of St. Bee’s, Cum- 
berland, where he received his early educa- 
tion. Atthe age of 20, in 1794, he came 
to Oxford, and was matriculated as a 
member of Queen’s. Having obtained a 
scholarship, he was elected a tabarder in 
1798, fellow in 1808, and wassubsequently 
tutor, filling also other offices in his 
college till 1826, when he was presented to 
the mastership of the school at Northleach, 
the patronage of which is vested in 
Queen’s College. There Mr. Fox re- 
mained for a short time only. In the 
following year Dr. Collinson, the Marga- 
ret Professor of Divinity, then Provost of 
the college, dying, he was recalled and 
chosen in his room ; since which he has 
constantly resided in Oxford, carefully 
superintending the interests of his society. 
His degrees were as follow :—B.A., June 
28, 1798; M.A., Feb. 4, 1812; B.D., 
March 15, and D.D., March 16, 1827. 

Dr. Fox was an amiable quiet man, and 
a good scholar, with sound practical sense 
and great aptitude for business. To the 
affairs of his own college he paid the most 
exact attention, and up to a late period 


the society had the benefit of his sound 
judgment and long experience. Although 
an active opposition to the so-called refor- 
mation of the university was foreign to his 
nature, he was averse to the movement, 
and considered the experiments made on 
its ancient institutions little likely to 
realize the prediction of improvement in- 
dulged in by the promoters of the change. 

Dr. Fox was never married, and being 
of frugal habits is supposed to have died 
wealthy. A few years since he founded an 
exhibition at Queen’s College for Natives 
of Cumberland or Westmerland, educated 
at the school of St. Bee’s, value £30 per 
annum. 

His body was conveyed for interment to 
Sherborne in Hampshire. 


Tue Rev. W. S. Gitty, D.D. 

Sept. 10. At Norham, Northumber- 
land, aged 66, the Rev. William Stephen 
Gilly, D.D. Canon of Durham, and Vicar 
of Norham. 

His father was the Rev. William Gilly, 
Rector of Wanstead and Hawkedon, in 
Essex, who died in 1837. He was educa- 
ted at Christ’s Hospital, from whence he 
proceeded to Catharine's hall, Cambridge, 
and graduated in the year 1812—the same 
year as Dr. Townsend, Baron Rolfe, Dr. 
Terrot, Bishop of Edinburgh, and_ the 
Rev. T. Shipperdson. He proceeded M.A. 
1817, B. and D.D. 1833. In 1817 he was 
promoted by Lord Chancellor Eldon to the 
rectory of North Fambridge, Essex. 

In the year 1823 Dr. Gilly paid his first 
visit to the Vaudois Christians, which has 
been attended with such important results, 
not only to himself, but likewise to that 
interesting people, who for so many cen- 
turies have maintained their independence 
against all the power and persecution of 
Papal Rome. The following year, he 
published a volume, entitled, a “ Narrative 
of an Excursion to the Mountains of Pie- 
mont, in the year 1823, and Researches 
among the Vaudois, or Waldenses, Pro- 
testant Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps.’ 
This work immediately attracted great 
attention, and the interest it produced was 
shown by its reaching a fourth edition in 
less than three years. The concern which 
Cromwell took in that persecuted race is 
well known, and his manly threats for a 
time were sufficient to make the Roman 
vulture loosen her hold upon the prey. 
The sympathy of this country was again 
shown in the year 1768, when Royal letters 
were granted in favour of the Vaudois 
Church, which resulted in a collection of 
10,000/., the interest of which they enjoy 
to the present day. There wasalso a Royal 
pension of 500/. per annum, which was only 
withdrawn so recently as the year 1797, in 
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consequence of the occupation of Piedmont 
by the French. The ephemeral protection 
of Bonaparte, however, was lost after his 
death, whilst the sympathy of England 
remained in abeyance till once more called 
forth by Dr. Gilly’s timely work. The 
impression it produced is described by the 
author in the postscript to the second 
edition: “I have received letter after letter, 
and unexpected applications, not only from 
my friends, but also from perfect strangers, 
requesting to know in what way the writers 
of them could make remittances of money 
to relieve the wants of this interesting and 
distressed Protestant community. The 
late venerable Bishop of Durham (Bar- 
rington) no sooner read the narrative of 
their sufferings than his lordship desired 
that I would point out the best means of 
rendering a donation to those poor Vaudois, 
or become his almoner. I have it also in 
my power to refer to a more illustrious 
example still: his Majesty himself has 
been graciously pleased to express the in- 
terest which he takes in the Vaudois, by 
contributing one hundred guineas towards 
the fund which is raising for their relief.’’ 
In the postscript of the fourth edition, we 
learn that this fund had then reached the 
sum of 6500/., which we believe was after- 
wards materially increased. It was de- 


voted, in part, to the foundation and 


maintenance of a college and library at 
La Tour, in Piedmont. Such were some 
of the services which Dr. Gilly rendered to 
this interesting people, who have so power- 
ful a claim upon the sympathy of Protest- 
ant Christians in this country. 

His disinterested efforts, however, were 
not long unrewarded, in a most unlooked- 
for manner to himself. His old college 
friend Dr. Townsend was at that time 
attending upon Bishop Barrington in his 
declining years, and was in the habit of 
reading to him aloud, and one of the first 
books thus read was Gilly’s Researches 
amongst the Vaudois. We have already 
seen how liberally that munificent prelate 
contributed to the relief of the Vaudois 
brethren ; and the high estimate he formed 
of the author of this work was further 
shown, by conferring upon him the first 
vacant canonry, which was one of the 
last acts in Bishop Barrington’s life, for he 
died before Dr. Gilly was instituted, but 
his successor, Bishop Van Mildert, very 
honourably carried out the intentions of 
his predecessor. This took place in the 
year 1825. 

Shortly after entering on his residence 
in Durham, Dr. Gilly took the living of St. 
Margaret’s, in that city, and was actively 
engaged in his parochial duties until his 
sphere was changed, in 1851, by removing 
to the Vicarage of Norham on the Tweed ; 
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since then, his time has been divided be- 
tween Norham and Durham, and it is not 
saying too much that in both places he 
has exercised a valuable influence for 
good, and has left a void behind him 
which it will be no easy matter to fill. 

The works of Dr. Gilly are as follows :— 

The Spirit of the Gospel; or, the Four 
Evangelists elucidated by explanatory Ob- 
servations, historical References, and mis- 
cellaneous Illustrations. 1818. 8vo. 

Excursion to Mountains of Piedmont 
(already noticed). Third edition, 1826. 

A sermon preached before the Royal 
Humane Society, 1827. 

Hore Catichetice ; or, an exposition of 
the duty and advantages of Public Cate- 
chising in the Church: in a Letter to the 
Bishop of London. 1828. 8vo. 

Waldensian Researches, a Second Visit 
to the Vaudois. 1831. 8vo. 

A Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the 
High Alps, and of his labours among the 
French Protestants of Dauphiné, a rem- 
nant of the Primitive Christians of Gaul. 
1832. 

Our Protestant Forefathers. 1835. 
12mo. (Twelve editions before 1844.) 

Vigilantius and his Times. 1844. 8vo. 

The Romaunt Version of the Gospel 
according to St. John. 1848. 8vo. 

The Enduring Obligation of the Sab- 
bath: a Sermon. 

He contributed a preface to “Shipwrecks 
of the Royal Navy, between 1793 and 
1849: compiled principally from official 
documents at the Admiralty, by (his son) 
William O. S. Gilly.’’ 

None of his works are of an abstruse 
character, but intended for popular use, 
and have eminently attained the objects 
for which they were published. 

As a minister of Christ, Dr. Gilly main- 
tained to the very end of his life the justly- 
earned reputation of a laborious and de- 
voted parochial clergyman; nor was he 
content to merge his office in the luxuri- 
ous enjoyment of a learned leisure when 
substantial preferment put it in his power 
to do so, but to the end of his days he re- 
garded the preaching of Christ crucified as 
his primary duty and highest privilege. 
The doctrine which he proclaimed was 
essentially Evangelical. His principles 
had been formed, and his religious character 
established, long before those days of dis- 
turbance had commenced which have dis- 
graced the Church of England by so many 
defaulters to Rome; but when that disho- 
nest system of sapping and mining was first 
discovered, like the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he took a firm and decided stand on 
the Word of God, and publicly reproved 
and ably exposed the dishonesty and false- 
hood of the new school of divinity. To 
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the end of his days he maintained a con- 
sistent course in this respect, and was the 
uncompromising advocate and defender of 
Protestant and Evangelical principles. In 
his private character he was remarkably 
pleasing and affable in his demeanour, his 
address was graceful, and his manners 
gentle and kind toall. He had but recently 
returned from his last visit to the Vaudois; 
and it is gratifying to think that he was 
permitted once more to see those che- 
rished objects of his regard. Only two 
Sundays before his death he preached be- 
fore a crowded congregation in Berwick, 
at the re-opening of the parish church. 

Dr. Gilly was the first person who sought 
to ameliorate the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers in North Northumberland, 
by calling the attention of landholders and 
the general public to the then miserable 
state of the cottage dwellings generally 
found upon the estates in this district ; 
and his benevolent suggestions have since 
been carried out with much spirit by the 
Duke of Northumberland and other large 
landholders. 

About the time of his coming to Durham, 
on the 18th Dec. 1825, he married Jane 
Charlotte Mary, only daughter of Major 
Colberg ; who survives him, having been 
always his active co-adjutor in every good 
work, 


JosepH GILLMAN. 

June 25. In Manchester, in his 96th 
year, Joseph Gillman, of Hulme. 

He was born at Little Over, near Derby, 
in 1759. He fought under Rodney and 
Hood, in the West Indies, off Port Royal, 
in April, 1782, against the French Admi- 
ral Count de Grasse (who was taken 
prisoner and sent to England), and is be- 
lieved to have been the last survivor of that 
eventful day. 

Whether right or wrong, Joe was one of 
the foremost mutineers at the Nore. Joe 
dictated the third, the effective telegraphic 
message to Mr. Pitt, namely, “* Unless the 
demand for double pay was granted to 
soldiers as well as sailors, in one hour they 
would weigh anchor, and, with fifty ships 
of war, in four hours lay London in ashes.” 
In this case, Joe’s threat, without blows, 
conquered both minister and monarch! 
This rebellious act was Joe’s chief glory ; 
he used to say ‘‘ he had rendered no other 
service to his country or to mankind to be 
compared with it.”” Joe's favourite, the 
immortal Nelson, personally selected him 
to accompany him in the St. George to 
the Baltic, to Copenhagen, where thirteen 
ships under Nelson accomplished what the 
forty under Admiral Parker declined. At 
Copenhagen, Joe received a compound 
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fracture on both legs. He served in the 
royal navy about eighteen years: fighting 
was his glory; he was ever foremost in the 
post of danger. He was one of the forlorn 
hope in the storming of Seringapatam. 
For all his many and long services his 
country awarded him just nothing !— Man- 
chester Guardian. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June \7. At the island of St. Kitt’s, aged 35, 
the Rev. Charles Smeathman, late of Melbourne, 
Australia ; eldestson of the late Major Smeathman. 

July 10. At Field Dalling, Norfolk, in his 82d 
year, the Rev. William Upjohn, M.A. Vicar of Field 
Dalling (1811) and Binham (1822). Through 
his long and useful life Mr. Upjohn was associated 
with many eminent contemporaries of the Evan- 
gelical party in the church; he was the friend of 
the Rev. John Newton, Wilkinson, Saunders, 
Goode, Romaine, and Rowland Hill. 

July 18. The Rev. Thomas Pruen, Perp. Curate 
of Mount Sorrell, Leic. (1832.) He was of St. 
John’s college, Camb. B.A. 1823. 

At Eastville, Linc. aged 59, the Rev. Charles 
Sunderland, Incumbent of Eastville and Midville 
(1852). He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1819. 

July 25, The Rev. Samuel Sunderland, Vicar of 
Peniston (1842) and Perp. Curate of Midhope 
(1848), Yorkshire. He was of Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1829. He died from being thrown 
from a heavily laden omnibus which was upset 
between Chatsworth and Rowsley. 

July 28, At Lianwarne rectory, Heref. the 
Rev. Watson Joseph Thornton, Canon of Hereford 
(1842) and Rector of Llanwarne (1833). He was 
the second son of the late Henry Thornton, esq. of ° 
Battersea Rise, by Mary-Anne, dau. of Joseph 
Sykes, esq. of West Ella, co. York. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1824, M.A, 
1827. He married in 1842 Frances-Anne, dau. of 
Richard Webb, esq. of Donnington hall, co. Here- 
ford, and has left issue. 

July 29. At Cannock, Staff. aged 78, the Rev. 
William Blow Collis, Perp. Curate of Norton Canes 
(1814). He was of Worcester college, Oxford, B.A, 
1799, M.A. 1802. 

Lately. At Prior, the Rev. P. M. Cumming, 
Rector of Prior and Dromod, co. Kerry. 

The Rev. John Newman Lombard, Rector of 
Carrigaline, co. Cork. He was of St. John’s col- 
ege, Cambridge, B.A. 1821. 

The Rey. Joshua Brown Ryder, Rector of Rin- 
grove, Kinsale. He was of Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1812. 

Aug. 7. At the house of his son-in-law, John 
Buschman, esq. Hackney, aged 75, the Rev. James 
Thomas Helloway, D.D. Vicar of Stanton on Hine- 
heath, Shropshire (1819) and late Minister of 
Flitzroy Episcopal Chapel, Fitzroy-square, London, 
He was sometime Fellow of Exeter college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1802; B. and D.D. 1818. He was the author 
of—‘* A Funeral Sermon on the death of the Rev. 
John Wilcox. 1836.” 8vo. ‘* The Analogy of Faith ; 
or,an attempt to show God’s Methods of Grace 
with the Church of Christ, as set forth in the ex- 
perience of David. 1838.” 8vo. “The Reply. Bap- 
tismal regeneration and sacramental justification 
not the doctrine of the English Church. In a 
ietter addressed to the Bishop of London; contain- 
Ing exceptions against certain strictures made in 
his Charge delivered at St. Paul’s cathedral, Oct. 
10, 1842.” 

Aug.9. At Rainham, Kent, aged 78, the Rev. 
Thomas Andrews, Perp. Curate of Bredhurst, Kent 

He was of Magdalene hall, Oxford, B.A. 
1806, M.A. 1807. 
Aug. 11, Aged 85, the Rev. Abraham Hep- 
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worth, Rector of Ingoldesthorpe, Norfolk (1843). 
He was of Corpus Christi coll. Camb. LL.B. 1796. 

Aug. 12. At Louth, aged 64, the Rev. Thomas 
Aquila Dale, Second Master of King Edward’s 
Grammar School, and Chaplain to the House of 
Correction in that town. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1813. 

At Asfordby, near Melton Mowbray, Leic. the 
Rev. James Williams, Incumbent of Radcliffe, Mid- 
dlesex (1838). 

Aug. 13. At Ridgeway, Devonshire, aged 64, 
the Rev. John Smythe, formerly Rector of Dromis- 
ken, co. Louth. 

Aug. 15. At Slingsby, Yorkshire, aged 58, the 
Rev. William Walker, M.A. Rector of that parish, 
and Chaplain to the Earl of Carlisle. He was 
presented to his living by the late Earl in 1834. 

Aug. 16. At Torquay, aged 50, the Rev. William 
Hind, of. University college, Oxford, B.A. 1827, 
M.A. 1829. 

At Stanwick, Northamptonshire, aged 70, the 
Rev. Edward Irish, late of Dartford, Kent. He 
was of Magdalene college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1824, 

At his father’s residence, Brynmaries, Caer- 
marthenshire, aged 30, the Rev. David Lewis, 
Vicar of Colwinstone, co. Glam. (1852). 

Aug. 17. At Bandon,aged 93, the Rev. A. Sealy. 

Aug. 18. At Hadley-green, Middlesex, aged 35, 
the Rev. David Fenton Jarman, of Bedford Epis- 
copal Chapel, Bloomsbury. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1846, M.A. 1849. He 
was the author of ** The Romish Movement ; its 
nature, its danger, and the spirit in which we are 
to resist it: being the substance of three Dis- 
courses. 1850.” 8vo. 

Aug.19. At sea, on board the Clyde transport, 
returning invalided from the Crimea, aged 38, 
the Rev. Robert Freeman, one of the officiating 
Chaplains to the army in the East. He was of 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1839, M.A. 
1842; and was lately Incumbent of Ashley, co. 
Warwick. 

The Rev. Baldwin Wake, Vicar of Ketton, co. 
Rutland (1844). He was a son of the late Charles 
Wake, esq. M.D. of Warwick ; was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1839, M.A. 1845. His 
death was occasioned by being violently thrown 
from a carriage, which came into collision with a 
waggon, in the neighbourhood of Staines. 

Aug. 20. At Winchester, aged 51, the Rev. 
George James Cubitt, Rector of St. Thomas, in that 
town (1844). He was of Gonville and Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1832. 

Accidentally drowned at Ellesmere, aged 44, 
the Rev. Thomas Kirkwood Little, Curate of Pen- 
ley, Flintshire, and Chaplain of the Union, Elles- 
mere. He was a native of Carrick on Shannon, 
in Ireland, where his mother is still living. 

Aug. 21. At Bondleigh, Devon, aged 60, the 
Rev. Joseph Stroud, Rector of that place (1854), 
and late Perp. Curate of Williton, Som. He was 
of Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1826. 

Aug. 26. At Potterne, near Devizes, aged 91, 
the Rev. George Edmonstone, Vicar of that parish. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1785, 
as 2d Junior Optime, M.A, 1788 ; and was collated 
to Potterne in 1807 by Bishop Douglas or Bishop 
Fisher. 

Aug. 27. At Cranwich, Norfolk, aged 55, the 
Rev. Vincent Edward Evre, Rector of that place 
(1833) and Vicar of Didlington (1837). He was 
of Corpus Christi college, Camb. B.A. 1824. | 

Aug. 29. At Ludgvan, Cornwall, aged 62, the 
Rev. Henry Elliot Graham, Rector of that parish 
(1834). He was of St. Alban hall, Oxford, B.A. 1816. 

Aug. 30. In Portman-square, aged 40, the Rev. 
Henry John Bolland, Rector of Siddington, Glou- 
cestershire. He was the eldest son of the late Sir 
William Bolland, one of the Barons of the Exche- 
quer, was educated at Eton, and Trinity coll. Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1839, M.A. 1842, and was presented 
by the Lord Chancellor (Lyndhurst) to Siddington 
in 1843. Mr. Bolland was much beloved in his 
parish and neighbourhood, and: his loss will be 
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severely felt. His high character, good judg- 
ment, varied information, and many amiable qua- 
lities, had endeared him to all who knew him. 
He married in 1851 Frances-Elizabeth-Barnard, 
third daughter of John Barnard Hankey, esq. of 
Fetcham Park, co. Surrey, by whom he leaves an 
infant daughter. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


May 1. At Adelaide, South Australia, wile 
bathing, aged 22, Wm.-Lennox-Cleland, third son 
of the Rev. James Hill, of Clapham, London. 

May 6. At West Maitland, New South Wales, 
aged 23, Mr. William Simpson, son of John Simp- 
son, esq. Erith, Kent, and grandson of the late 
Rev. Robert Simpson, D.D. of Hoxton College. 

May 21. James Elliott, esq, of Geelong, Vic- 
toria, and late of Great Ormond-st. London. 

June il, At Simla, Mary-Anne, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Henry Mills, 2nd Bengal Grenadiers. 

At Meean Meer, near Lahore, Major Robert 
Steward, 16th Bengal Grenadiers. 

June 12. At Melbourne, Victoria, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, George, youngest son of 
the late William Shaw, esq. of Russell-sq. 

June 16. In Calcutta, aged 23, Thomas Nelson 
Edwards, esq. assistant-surgeon H.E.I.C.S. third 
son of the late G. Edwards, esq. surgeon, of Eve. 

June 23. At Murree, Jane, wife of Lieut. A. L. 
Nicholson, 64th Regt. Bengal N. Inf. second dau. 
of the late John M'‘Intosh, esq. 

June 25. At Agra, in his 20th year, Charles 
Lane, esq. Bengal Civil Service, son of H. S. Lane, 
esq. of Broad Oak, Bexhill. 

June 28. At Bombay, Lieut.-Col. Joshua Tait, 
C.B. Commandant of the Southern Mahratta Irre- 
gular Horse. 

July 3. At Jullender, Major Charles Grissell, 
commanding 61st Bengal N.1. 

At Hydrabad, Capt. Jolin Philips Winfield, 2d 
Bombay European Light Inf. third son of Charles 
Henry Winfield, esq. of Tavistock-sq. 

July 4. Atsea, aged 26, Frederick P. H. Smith, 
esq. youngest son of William Smith, esq. of Ryde, 
I.W. ; late British Judge of the Mixed Commission 
Courts for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, at 
Sierra Leone. 

July 5. Wm. A. Weguelin, esq. of Weymouth- 
st. Portland-pl. a liveryman of the Stationers, 
Company ; elected in 1805. He was formerly a 
wholesale stationer in Basinghall-st. in the firm of 
Weguelin, Chapman, and Bleaden. 

July 10. At Pare Behan, Cornwall, aged 69, 
John Gwatkin, esq. a magistrate of the county, 
chairman of the board of guardians of the Truro 
Union, and a director of the Cornish Railway. He 
was the second son of Robert Lovell Gwatkin, esq. 
of Killion, Cornwall, by Theophila, niece of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 

July 12. At the camp before Sebastopol, of a 
wound received in the action of the 18th of June, 
aged 20, Robert John Browne Clayton, only son 
ot Richard Browne Clayton, esq. of Adlington Hall, 
Lane. and Carigbyrne, Wexford. 

At Almorah, aged 30, First-Lieut. Fred. Henry 
Hebbert, Bengal Artillery, H.E.1.C.S. youngest 
son of John Hebbert, esq. of Birmingham. 

July 19. At Aden, aged 38, James George Bal- 
liston, commanding the ship Crescent City. 

July 24. At Balaklava, of fever and extreme 
debility, Mr. H. L. Bayly, Assistant Commissary- 
General to Her Majesty’s Forces. 

July 25. At Sierra Leone, from the effects of a 
severe fall, Staff-surg. Wm. Donneland Marchant. 

Lately. William Bennett, esq. of Newport. He 
died possessed of 120,000/. personalty, and has be- 
queathed 5,000/. to the following charities :—The 
Cheesemongers’ Benevolent Society, 1,000/.; Free 
Hospital, Gray’s-inn-road, 1,000/.; St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, 5007.; the parish school at St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, 5007.; Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
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lum, 5007.; Blind Asylum, 500/.; and 1,000/. to 
the churchwardens of Newport, the interest to be 
given to five old men and five old women. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, Col. William Henry 
Bent, on the retired list of the Royal Artillery. 
He was the fourth son of the Rev. George Bent, 

tector of Jacobstowe and High Bray, Devon, and 
brother to John Bent, esq. of Wexham Lodge, 
Bucks. He accompanied the expedition to Wal- 
cheren, and assisted at the bombardment of 
Flushing. From 1810 to 1813 he was employed in 
the Peninsula; shared in the glories of Badajoz, 
Albuera, and Arroyo de Molinos: and was severely 
wounded at Munos. He married Charlotte, dau. 
of the late Lt.-Gen. Sam. Rimmington, R. Inv. Art. 
and had issue six sons and four daughters. Four 
of the sons are in their country’s service, and the 
third dau. is married to Capt. Travers, R.N. 

Aged 64, Charles Launcelot Sandes, esq. of India- 
ville, Queen’s County. He was the eldest son of 
Brigade-Major Launcelot Charles Sandes, of Kil- 
cavin, Queen’s County. He was formerly in the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, and served with his brigade 
in the Peninsular war from 1811 to 1814; was 
engaged in eleven sieges and general actions, and 
received a medal and six clasps for Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Nive, Nivelles, St. Sebastian, and Ciudad 
Rodrigo. He acted as Adjutant for several years. 
At the peace in 1815 he retired from the service, 
and from that time he managed the estates of his 
brother-in-law, Sir C. H. Coote, Bart. by whose 
tenantry he was recently presented with addresses, 
and splendid pieces of plate, to the value of several 
hundred pounds. By his wife Mary, only sister of 
Sir Charles H. Coote, he has left two sons and two 
daughters ; the latter are Mrs. Trench and Mrs. 
Moore of Cremorgan. 

At an advanced age, M. Atterborn, the most 
admired of the modern poets of Sweden. 

Baron de Dietrich, of Vienna, who has left a for- 
tune of 20,000,000 florins (about 2,000,0007.) con- 
sisting chiefly of landed property. The whole of 
this vast sum goes to his grandson, aged seven. 

Joseph Max, a sculptor of Prague. His greatest 
work is the monument of Radetsky. 

At Breslau, Karl Adolphus Menzel, the German 
historian. He was born in Lower Silesia in 1784. 
He studied at Halle, and was made Professor of 
History in one of the gymnasiums of Breslau, in 
1809. He published, at Breslau, a history of 
Silesia and a history of the Germans, in four vo- 
lumes. Altogether he occupied a high place in 
German literature. 

M. Barchon de Penhoen, member of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of Paris. He 
wrote works about Africa, a parallel between 
Louis Philippe and the Prince of Orange, a history 
of German philosophy, &c. 

Aug. 2. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 52, Eliza- 
beth Atkinson, dau. of the late William Smith, 
esq. of Brighton, and wife of John Atkinson, esq. 
of Frindsbury, Kent. 

At Balaklava, aged 18, Charles Ambrose King, 
Accountant’s Clerk, Land Transport Corps. 

Aug.3. At Constantinople, aged 71, Charlotte, 
wife of J. Hardy, esq. Vice-Consul Cancellier of 
that place. 

Mary - Hannah, wife of W. Gunner, esq. of 
Will-hall, Alton, Hants, eldest daughter of the 
Rey. W. Garthwaite, late of Wattisfield, Suffolk. 

Aug. 4. Aged 80, Charles Moor, esq. of Wood- 
bridge. 

Mary, wife of W. P. Croke, esq., dau. of John 
Smith, esq. of Falmouth. 

Aug.5. At Constantinople, of malignant fever 
caught at Balaklava, aged 41, Jas. Bowen Thomp- 
son, esq. M.D. His name is well known in con- 
nection with the proposed new overland route to 
India, vid Snediah and the Valley of Orontes. 

Sarah-Scott, the wife of W. C. Worthington, esq. 
Lowestoft. 

Aug.6. At an advanced age, Capt. Benjamin 
Bunbury, of Kilkenny. 

In the camp before Sebastopol, Colonel Henry 
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Cobbe, C.B. of wounds received on 18thJune. He 
commanded the 4th Regiment throughout the 
campaign, was wounded at the Aima, and was 
made a C.B. a few days before his death. 

Aug.7. While serving in the Navai Brigade 
before Sebastopol, of cholera, after six hours’ 
illness, aged 32, Edward Henry Hughes D’Aeth, 
First Lieut. H.M.S. Sidon, second son of Rear- 
Admiral Hughes D’Aeth, of Knowlton Court, 
Kent. He entered the service in 1836, and was 
made Lieutenant in 1845. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 57, Lucinda, relict 
of John Barnes, esq. resident magistrate of Long- 
ford, Ireland. 

At Balaklava, aged 35, Capt. Arthur John 
Layard, 38th Regt. D.A.Q.G. He was the third 
son of the late Henry P. J. Layard, of the Ceylon 
Civil Service, and brother of Mr. Layard, M.P. 
Hie had been for 17 years in the service, and was 
through the campaign of 1854 with his regiment. 

Aug.8. At Malta, aged 22, Edward Nixon 
Spofforth, younge&t son of R. Spofforth, esq. of 
Millfield. 

At Newbald, aged 73, Ann, relict of Thomas 
‘Lindale, esq. of Cliff Dales. 

Aug. 10. At Kadikoi,in the Crimea, aged 24, 
Malcolm Currie Ancell, esq. assistant surgeon 
llth Hussars, only son of Henry Ancell, esq. of 
Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park. 

At Pinner, Middlesex, aged $1, Brydges, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Faunce, of the 4th Regt. 

Aged 67, John Lancaster, esq. of Huddersfield. 

Aug. 11, At the Vicarage, Lowestoft, aged 73, 
Richenda, wife of the Rev. Francis Cunningham. 

At Gorleston, Martha, wife of Capt. J. A. Day, 
37th Madras Grenadiers. 

At Madeley House, Kensington, suddenly, from 
disease of the heart, aged 67, William Hoof, esq. ; 
and, ina few hours afterwards, from the shock, 
aged 56, Elizabeth, his wife. Mr. Hoof, who was 
the architect of his own fortune, has left property 
exceeding half a million sterling, acquired chiefly 
as a railway contractor. Sir Henry Muggeridge, 
sheriff of London and Middlesex, is a son-in-law. 
The funeral took place at the Cemetery at 
Brompton. 

At Paris, aged 43, Henry Lushington, esq. Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Malta, second son 
of the late Edmund Henry Lushington, of Park- 
house, Maidstone. 

At Moorswater Lodge, near Liskeard, aged 16, 
Charles, second son of the late John Lyne, esq. 

At Claybrook, aged 73, John Drope M’Illree, 
esq. of Belturbet, co. Cavan. 

At Boston Spa, Louisa-Sarah, widow of Gideon 
Maude, esq. formerly of North Grove, Wetherby, 
and late of Leeds, solicitor, third dau. of the late 
Rey. John Wilkinson, of Alne, near Easingwold, 
Vicar of Ellerton and Cawood. 

At Scutari, of fever, contracted while serving 
with his regiment before Sebastopol, aged 20, 
Arthur Ferdinand Platt, 46th Regt. son of Samuel 
Platt, esq. of Hyde-park-gardens, and Belmont, 
Wimbledon. 

In Old Brompton, Charlotte, wife of William 
Poultney, esq. 

Mary-Bowley, wife of Jolin Scarlett Thomson, 
esq. of Clapton. 

In Eaton-pl. aged 10, Francis-Robert-Spencer, 
youngest son of Daniel Tighe, esq. of Rossana, co. 
Wicklow. 

Aged 83, Robert Waylat, esq. of Finsbury Pave- 
ment. 

Madeline-Maria-Ann, widow of the Rev. Chas, 
Worsley, M.A. late of Manor House, Finchley, and 
eldest dau. of the late Philip Carteret Le Geyt, 
esq. of Greenwich Hospital. 

At Devonshire-pl. aged 72, His Excellency Don 
Pedro Juan de Zulueta, Count de Torre Diaz. 

Aug. 12. At Pidford, Isle of Wight, Jane Isa- 
bella, wife of the Rey. J. B. Atkinson, of Cowes. 

At Manchester, aged 73, Joseph Butterworth, 
esq. late of Belle-green, Rochdale. 

At Fontainebleau, aged 74, Anne Chambers, of 
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Hodsock Priory, Notts, relict of William Cecil 
Chambers, esq. 

At Margate, aged 78, Elizabeth, widow of Wil- 
liam Cobb, esq. 

In Barbados, aged 21, Charles Richard Doring- 
ton, esq. Lieut. 69th Regt. youngest son of J. E. 
Dorington, esq. of Queen’s-sq. St. James’s-park, 
and Lypiatt-park, Glouc. 

Aged 23, Laurie, son of M. L. Lawrance, esq. of 
Gloucester - villas, Maida-hill, drowned whilst 
bathing in the Seine, near Paris. 

In Prince’s-terrace, Prince’s-gate, Frances, wife 
of the Rev. Robert Lovett. 

At Cottingham, near Hull, aged 50, Margaret, 
rélict of Wm. Watson Wilkinson, esq. 

At Dalmuir, near Glasgow, aged 78, Mrs. Wood- 
house. 

Aug. 13. Of apoplexy, Mr. Thomas Aris, aged 
55, Governor of Sandwich Prisons (from their 


erection in 1831), leaving a widow and six children. - 


Aged 76, John Banks, esq. Worthing, Sussex ; 
late of Friday-st. Cheapside, and Balham-terrace, 
near Clapham. 

At Camberwell, aged 66, Isabella, widow of 
C. C. S. Bodien, esq. whom she survived little 
more than a fortnight. 

At Marychurch, Torquay, aged 47, suddenly, 
Ambrose Brewin, esq. of Hensleigh House, Tiver- 
ton, son-in-law and partner of J. Heathcoat, esq. 
M.P. of the Tiverton lace factory. 

Killed in the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 
25, Major Hugh Fitzhardinge Drummond, of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. He was the fifth son of 
John Drummond, esq. by Georgiana-Elizabeth, 
fourth dau.ofthe late Adm.Sir Eliab Harvey,G.C.B. 
He accompanied the first brigade of Guards which 
proceeded to the East, and was present at the 
Alma and at Inkermann, where he was severely 
wounded, and remained in the English hospital 
until able to rejoin his regiment, in preference to 
returning to England. 

In Bayswater-terrace, Anna-Philippa, dau. of 
Sir Justinian Isham, D.C.L. seventh Baronet, of 
Lamport Hall, co. Northampton. 

At Rumsam, near Barnstaple, aged 62, Edinund 
Miles, esq. 

Catherine-Sidney, dau. of the Rey. Mark Perrin, 
of Athenry. 

At Riddings House, near Alfreton, aged 34, 
Margaret-Eliza, wife of Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

At Stoke-sub-Hamdon, aged 30, Harriett, wife 
of W. W. Walter, esq. surgeon. 

At Brompton, aged 78, Jolin Wilkinson, esq. of 
James-st. Adelphi. 

Aug. 14. Aged 27, Georgiana, wife of Mr. Thos. 
Barber, of Eye, and youngest dau. of the late 
James Gedney, esq. of Southtown, Yarmouth. 

At Harlow, Essex, William-Augustine, only sur- 
viving son of the Rey. J. C. Chambers. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 60, J. D. Chandler, esq. 


M.D. 

At Packington, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, aged 82, 
Rob. Choyce, esq. formerly of Normanton-le-Heath. 

At Swinton, near Rotherham, John Clay, esq. 
of Cottingham, Swedish and Norwegian Vice-Con- 
sul at Hull. 

At the house of her’son-in-law, in Holborn, aged 
70, Ann-Elizabeth, widow of Mr. Mawer Cowtan, 
of the British Museum, and formerly bookseller of 
Canterbury, in which city he twice filled the office 
of chief magistrate. 

At Brighton, aged 75, Henry Paul Fleetwood, esq. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, aged 58,Cornish Henlay, 
esq. of Leigh House, Somerset. 

At Thame, Oxfordshire, aged 70, John Hollier, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Ealing Park, suddenly, Louisa, wife of Wm. 
Lawrence, esq. the eminent surgeon of Whitehall- 
place. The celebrity of Mrs. Lawrence as a horti- 
culturist was perhaps greater than that which any 
other amateur cultivator of this interesting study 
has attained in our own times. Mrs. Lawrence 
lived at Drayton-green until about the year 1840, 
when Mr. Lawrence purcliased, we believe, the 
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estate of Ealing Park; and the more extended 
sphere which then presented itself to the taste and 
energy of the deceased lady was probably the chief 
cause of the celebrity to which she afterwards 
attained. It was no unusual occurrence for Her 
Majesty and the Prince to honour the gardens of 
Ealing with their presence ; and during the admi- 
nistration of Sir Robert Peel the whole of the 
ministers were received by Mrs. Lawrence at a 
féte given in honour of their visit. The deceased 
lady is understood to have died from a complaint 
of the heart. Her body was buried in Ealing 
churchyard. Her maiden name was Senior, and 
she has left one son and two daughters. 

At Bath, aged 73, Henrietta-Margarcita, third 
dau. of the late Very Rev. Charles Peter Layard, 
D.D. Dean of Bristol. 

In Newton-road, Westbourne-grove, Thomas 
Stewart M‘Ewen, esq. 

At the Lowe, Worfield, near Bridgnorth, aged 
66, E. W. Powell, esq. 

At her son’s, St. Mary’s-road, Islington, aged 81, 
Sarah, relict of Chas. Edward Reynolds, solicitor. 

At Broughton, Hants, Wm. Steele Tomkins, esq. 

At Taré@eo, India, aged 26, Charles Augustus 
Vivian, esq. solicitor, son of the late John Vivian, 
esq. of Pencalenick House, near Truro. 

At Stratton, near Cirencester, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Jacob Webb, Rector of Syde. 

Aug. 15, At Kingston, Surrey, aged 84, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Benifold, esq. of Chatham. 

Aged 77, Henry Blatch, esq. of River-st. Myd- 
delton-sq. 

Aged 43, Hen. Collick, esq. of Hobury-st. Chelsea. 

In Camden-town, aged 69, Elizabeth, widow of 
Lieut. and Adjutant George Gell, of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Thenford, aged 57, John Michael Severne, 
esq. of Thenford, Northamptonshire, and Wallop 
Hall, Shropshire. He was the son and heir of 
Samuel Amy Severne, esq. who died in 1845, by 
Anne, dan. of Thomas Brayne, esq. of Barton, co. 
Warw. (who died only a week before her son). 
Mr. Severne married in 1825 Anna-Maria, dau. of 
Edmund Meysey Wigley, esq. of Shakenhurst, co. 
Wore. and Ullesthorpe, co. Leic. and had issue a 
numerous family. 

In the camp before Sebastopol, of fever, aged 27, 
the Rev. James Sheils, late Vice-Rector of the 
English college, Valladolid. 

In Regent-st. aged 76, John Thompson, esq. 
formerly of Lorriston House, co. Down. 

Aug. 16. At Dover,the Right Hon. Anne-Jane, 
Baroness Audley. She was the eldest dau. of 
Adm. Sir Ross Donnelly, K.C.B. ; was married in 
1816 to George-John 17th Lord Audley; was left 
his widow in 1837, having had surviving issue the 
present Lord Audley, two other sons, and two 
daughters. 

At Bickershaw, aged 28, Anna-Maria, wife of 
J.C. Bailey, esq. last surviving child of the late 
John Barnes, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 59, Henry James 
Blaksley, esq. of Stockwell. 

At Wormleighton vicarage, Warwickshire, aged 
49, Henrietta-Maria, only surviving dau. of the 
late John Burdon, esq. of the Lawn, South Lam- 
beth, formerly of Winchester and Reading. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 80, Elizabeth, relict 
of Charles Burlton, esq. Capt. R.N. 

At Holway House, Holywell, Flintshire, aged 
37, Mary-Dorothy, wife of Alex. Cope, esq. 

At Birmingham, aged 44, Jane-Mary, eldest dau. 
of John Craddock, of Camp-hill, Nuneaton, banker. 

At La Muette, near Paris, Pierre Erard, esq. 
the celebrated harpmaker. 

At Fulmer, Bucks, aged 18, Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of C. T. Gaskell, esq. 

At Smethwick, Staffordshire, aged 72, Brueton 
Gibbins Gibbins, esq. 

At Waverley Abbey, Farnham, the residence of 
her brother, G. T. Nicholson, esq. aged 79, Han- 
nah Nicholson. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Anne, relict of David 
Padwick, esq. of West Thorney, Sussex. 
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At Cheltenham, aged 80, re widow of Major 

Henry —_ of the H.E.1.C.S 
ed 8 , Ann, widow of John Varley, esq. of 
xinte reed, Chelsea. 

Aug. 17. Eliza, wife of Grenville Fletcher, esq. 
Trevor-sq. and Southsea, and dau. of the late 
Nathaniel Taylor, esq. Portsmouth. 

Killed in the trenches while serving in the 
Naval Brigade, at the siege of Sebastopol, aged 
35, Commander Lacon Ussher Hammet, youngest 
son of the late Jas. Esdaile Hammet, esq. 
He passed his examination in 1840, served that 
year as mate of the Bellerophon at the storming of 
St. Jean d’Acre, and was made Lieut. in Feb. 
1846, 

At Stonehouse, Thomas Lyde Hornbrook, esq. 
eldest son of Col. Hornbrook, R.M. 

At Brighton, aged 26, Lieut. Charles Jonathan 
Key, 35th Madras N. Infantry, only son of J. M. 
Key, esq. late of Alderholt Park. 

In Russell-sq. aged 79, John Petty Muspratt, esq. 
for many years a Director of the H. E. I. Com 

In Onslow-sq. aged 58, the Hon. Catharine b New- 
combe, widow of Rev. Arthur Newcombe, of Ab- 
beyliex, Queen’s County, and great-aunt to Vis- 
count Powerscourt. She was a dau. of Richard 
the 4th Viscount, by his second marriage with 
Isabella, second dau. of the Right. Hon. William 
Brownlow ; was married in 1833, and left a widow 
in 1835. 

At Dosthill Lodge, aged 62, Elizabeth-Isabella, 
relict of the late Bolton Peel, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 74, Samuel Ridley, esq. for- 
merly of Newgate-st. 

At Worthing, aged 49, John Thos, Stratton, esq. 
of Carlton-villas, Maida-vale. 

At Llanfair, aged 75, Mr. David Thomas, surgeon. 

At Ottery St. Mary, Devon, aged 67, Louisa, 
wife of Samuel Wreford, esq. 

Aug.18. AtSalwick Hall, Lanc. aged 38, Francis 
Bradkirk Birley, esq. late of Canton, China. 

At Barnack, aged 33, Johannah-Christiana-Hen- 
rietta, wife of Benjamin Longmore, esq. late of 
British Guiana. 

At Liscomb House, Bucks, at an advanced age, 
Elizabeth, last surviving dau. of the late Sir Jona- 
than Lovett, Bart. It is stated that by her demise 
landed and vested property to the amount of 
100,000. devolves to Captain Lovett, of the Holy- 
rood steamer, of the port of Limerick, son of the 
late Cosby Lovett, of that city, and grandson of 
the late J. Gubbins, esq. of Maidstown castle. 

At Southsea, of illness contracted in the Crimea, 
from whence he returned on the 14th inst., aged 
39, Lieut.-Col. Frederick Mills, of the 7th Royal 
Fusiliers, youngest son of the late Andrew Moffatt 
Mills, esq. of Bognor, Sussex. 

Aged 38, Edward Burton Phillipson, second son 
of the late Major George Burton Phillipson. 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, the Right Hon. Sarah 
Lady Teynham. She was the only surviving dau. 
of Stephen Rudd, esq. of Dublin ; became the se- 
cond wife of Henry 15th Lord Teynham in 1839, 
and was left his widow, without issue, in 1842, 

At Ayton, Northumberland, aged 89, Dobson 
Winship, esq. 

Aug. 19. In Darley Grove, near Matlock, aged 
20, Fanny, youngest dau. of Rev. W. H. Bathurst. 

Aged 76, John Browne Bell, of Craven-street, 
Strand, and Campden-hill, Kensington, esq. 

At Leicester, aged 90, Wm. Bruin, gent. 

In Holles-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 82, Helen, wife 
of the Rey. John Gibbons, Rector of Harley. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Healy, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. He was the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Doyle, and was a man of moderate 
political principles. 

At Beckenham rectory, the residence of his 
brother the Rev. Dr. Marsh, Henry Marsh, esq. 
late of Hatherton House, Hants. ‘He was early 
introduced into political life, and was a warm 
supporter of the liberal interest. His brilliant wit 
and commanding talent as a popular orator gave 
him great influence on the hustings, where, both in 
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Berkshire and Hamsgeuire, he was for many years 
in constant request. 

At Burnley, Lanc. Joseph D. Nelson, esq. sur- 
geon, eldest son of Horatio F. Nelson, esq. of Sa- 
bine Fields, Queen’s co. 

At North Brixton, Augustus Pastorelli, esq. 

At Llanidloes, aged 81, Evan Rees, esq. for- 
merly of St. Vincent, W. L 

Aug. 20. At Plymouth, aged 58, Sarah-Wilson, 
relict of James Murson Carruthers, esq. Surgeon. 

At Brighton, = only surviving daughter of 
Sir Thomas Dyer, Ba 

At Torrington-pl. aged 56, Clara-Eliza, dau. of 
the late William Harwood, esq. and niece to the 
late Sir Busick Harwood, M.D. Prof. of Anatomy, 
Cambridge. 

At Stroud-green, aged 79, Ann, relict of the 
Rey. John Lane, of Hackney. 

At Chiswick-mall, aged 54, Mary, wife of John 
F. Monkhouse, esq. 

At Woodford-green, Essex, aged 69, William 
James Norton, esq. of New-st. Bishopsgate, solr. 

At Bournemouth, aged 18, the Hon. Granville 
Beckford Pitt, second son of Lord Rivers, 

At Canterbury, at an advanced age, James Saf- 
fery, esq., who at the early part of this century 
was printer and publisher of the Kent Herald. 
A newspaper entitled the Kentish Herald had pre- 
viously been published by Mr. Epps, but the un- 
dertaking having been abandoned, was revived 
with success by Mr. Saffery. 

Aged 62, Thomas Stevens, esq. of Kensington. 

At Chester, aged 73, the Rev. John Williams, 
a minister of the Countess of Huntingdon’s con- 
nection assembling until lately in the Octagon 
Chapel, and for nearly 40 years an inhabitant of 
that city. 

Aug. 21. At Western-villas, Maida-hill, aged 
80, William Fisk, esq. 

Of cholera, while serving with his regiment in 
the Crimea, George-Armstrong, eldest son of the 
late George Hayward, esq. of Brighton, 

At Barnard Castle, aged 82, Robert Lukeland, 
esq. formerly of Fencote, near Bedale. 

At Edinburgh, Gertrude-Mary, infant dau. of 
Sir G. Graham Montgomery, Bt. of Stanhope, M.P. 

At Cheltenham, Matthew Cassan Seymour, esq. 

At Springfield, Essex, Mrs. Margaret Turner, of 
Sutton, Macclesfield. 

Aug. 22. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 52, Eliza- 
beth Atkinson, dau. of the late William Smith, 
esq. of Brighton, and wife of John Atkinson, esq. 
of Frindsbury. 

At Pickering, aged 40, Jane, only dau. of Wm. 
Borton, esq. 

J. B. Buck, esq. surgeon, Winchelsea, Sussex. 

At Loughton, Ann, widow of Henry Byron, esq. 
late of Scarborough. 

Of cholera, at Sebastopol, John Longmore, esq. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon attached to 19th Regt. 
third son of Tho. Longmore, esq. surgeon, London. 

At Brighton, (the residence of his brother-in- 
law, William Law Ogilby, esq.) Pierce Power, esq. 
of Lackin, co. Waterford. 

At Reading, aged 81, James George Tatem. 

At Abbethune, aged 76, Lieut~Gen. Archibald 
Watson, East India Company’s Service, Colonel of 
the Ist Regt. of Bengal Cavalry. He entered the 
service in 1794. 

Aug. 23. At Rottingdean, Sussex, whither he 
had gone for the recovery of his health, Colonel 
Frederick Rodolph Blake, C.B. of the 33d Regt. 
second son of the late William Blake, esq. of Port- 
land-pl. and Danesbury, Herefordshire. At the 
commencement of the war he went out in com- 
mand of his Regiment, which he led with distin- 
guished gallantry at the battle of the Alma, and 
he continued to serve in the camp before Sebas- 
topol until compelled to return home in conse- 
quence of a severe attack of fever, from the effects 
of which he never recovered. 

At York, aged 67, the Rev. Thos. Eastwood, a 
faithful and laborious Wesleyan minister upwards 
of forty years, 
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Suddenly, at Stanley House, Chelsea, aged 73, 
James Fortey, esq. 

In Russell-pl. Fitzroy-sq. aged 70, Miss Cathe- 
rina Knox. 

At Winchelsea, aged 31, Mr. Jas. Barnard Ruck, 
surgeon, 

At Modena, aged 79, his Excellency John Count 
de Salis, Privy Councillor and Chamberlain to the 
Emperor of Austria. 

At the Grove, Esher, aged 20, Sophia-Gardner, 
fourth dau. of John Slack, esq. 

At Beverley, aged 73, Mrs. Jane Sumner. 

At Bath, William-Harkness, eldest surviving 
son of Major Tinling, late of 74th Highlanders. 

At York, aged 27, Fanny-Jane, relict of Timothy 
Bentley, esq. of Rotherham. 

Aug. 24. John Burrell, esq. of Fornham St. 
Martin, Suffolk. 

At the Vicarage, Wherstead, suddenly, Anne, 
widow of the Rev. George Capper. 

Aged 38, William Chester, esq. of Halstead 
Grange, co. Leic. 

At Boulogne, aged 30, the Hon. Capt. Adolphus 
Win. Chichester, son of the late Lord Templemore. 

At Paris, Walter Cowan, esq. of Alverston, War- 
wickshire. 

At Milborne Port, aged 20, Emily, dau. of 
Thomas Ensor, esq. 

The Hon. George Bouverie, infant son of Viscount 
Folkestone. 

At Sidmouth, aged 34, Robert-Astle, only son of 
Robert Hills, esq. of Colne Park, Essex. 

At Kensington, aged 66, Wm. Thos. Hillyar, esq. 

At Islington, aged 57, Isaac Jones, esq. of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At York, Henrietta, second dau. of the late Rey. 
J. Y. Seagrave, Rector of Westcott Barton, Oxon. 

At Easton Percey, Wilts, aged 59, William 
Skeate, esq. 

At the Rey. Stephen Terry’s, at Dummer, near 
Basingstoke, Miss Tappenden, of Great College-st. 
Westminster. 

Aug. 25. At Pailton, aged 29, Edward, second 
son of W. Bates, esq. 

In Perry-st. near Northfleet, aged 36, Clara, 
eldest dau. of Francis Bedford, esq. 

At Paris, Charles Brickwell, esq. of Overthorpe 
Lodge, near Banbury, Oxfordshire, one of the 
justices of the peace for Banbury. He was ap- 
pointed one ofthe assistants of the old corporation 
of Banbury upwards of thirty years past, chosen 
capital burgess in the year 1830, was elected to 
the office of alderman, magistrate and mayor in 
1831, and re-elected mayor of Banbury in 1832. 
He continued as magistrate for the borough till a 
short time after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
and was after that period, with others, re-ap- 
pointed justice of the peace for Banbury. 

At Isleworth, Mrs. Burgoyne, of Highclere Par- 
sonage, widow of Thomas John Burgoyne, esq. 

At the residence of her brother Thomas Clarke, 
esq. of the New Moor Farm, Southminster, aged 
43, Louisa, dau. of the late James Clarke, esq. 

At Streatham-place, Brixton-hill, William Ed- 
drup, esq. 

In Upper Holloway, aged 71, Benjamin Pilking- 
ton, esq. late of Hornsey. 

At Great Yarmouth, Mary, wife of Capt. Ro- 
berts, R.N. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 73, Martha, relict of 
John Ward, esq. of Dover, and formerly of East 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

Aug. 26. At Saleham, aged 15, Lady Anne 
Bingham, youngest dau. of the Earl of Lucan. 

At Farmeville, Roundhay, near Leeds, aged 70, 

liza, relict of C. Bolland, esq. 

At the Stair, Hadlow, aged 57, Wm. Carnell, esq. 

At Valebrook Lodge, Sussex, aged 75, Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Granville Eliot, K.H. late of the Royai 
Artillery. 

At Frenchay, near Bristol, aged 64, Sarah, wife 
of Gen. Greenstreet, of the Bengal Army. 

At Wargrave, aged 40, George Hooper, esq. 

In Great Russell-st. Miss Martha Jeakes, 
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At Lucerne, aged 32, Thomas, second son of 
John Moore, esq. of Palace House, Burnley, Lanc. 

At Waplinton Manor, aged 22, Robert, youngest 
son of the late Philip Saltmarshe, esq. of Saltmarshe. 

At Rye, aged 65, Marion, widow of John 
Vidler, esq. 

Aug. 27. 
Baker, esq. 

At Hendon Hall, Eliza, relict of Capt. H. A. 
Cumberlege, 64th Regt. 

At West Lauriston, Edinburgh, Agnes-Cunning- 
ham, relict of Capt. Nisbet Glen, R.N. 

At Balaklava, of fever, aged 26, Augustus Tonyn 
Staines Cuttler, First Lieut. R.M. only son of John 
Cuttler, esq. of Ramsgate. 

In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 27, Jane, wife of James 
Harvey, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 69, John Hurle, esq. for many 
years a magistrate of the county of Somerset. 

At Stonehaven, N.B., Keith Imray, esq. M.D. 

RS 


At Shrewsbury, aged 80, John 


At Brighton, William Irving, esq. upwards of 
50 years Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 

At Bickley, Milverton, J. Kidner, esq. 

At Hammersmith, aged 69, William Taylor, esq. 

At Dover, aged 34, Alex. George Tweedie, esq. 
Madras Civil Service, eldest son of Dr. ‘Tweedie, 
Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Aug. 28. At Colchester, aged 45, Charles Ed- 
ward Blair, esq. surgeon, a member of the Town 
Council. He was one of the medical officers of the 
Colchester Union, and, previously to the removal 
of the Royal Essex Rifles to Weedon, was assistant- 
surgeon to the regiment. In the struggle between 
Dom Miguel and Dom Pedro, in Portugal, upwards 
of twenty years since, Mr. Blair was engaged as 
army-surgeon in one of the Portuguese regiments, 
and received a medal. He has left a widow and 
five children. 

Henry Formor Godfrey Faussett, only child of 
the Rev. Henry Godfrey Faussett, Incumbent of 
Littleton, Worcestershire. 

At Glenroy, near Fort William, Inverness-shire, 
from the accidental discharge of his gun, Thomas 
Chas. Morton, esq. late of Calcutta, barrister-at-law. 

In Regent-st. aged 50, Robert Muller, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 78, Frances, wife of David 

Robertson, of Warwick-terr. Belgrave-rd. London. 

At Bridgnorth, aged 59, Joshua Sing, esq. jus- 
tice of the peace for that borough. 

At Brighton, aged 75, George Edmund Shuttle- 
worth, esq. late of the Poultry, and Tottenham- 
green, Middlesex. 

At Kennington, aged 33, Charles-Frederick, 
youngest son of the late Capt. John Turner, R.N. 
of Swansea. 

At North Brixton, Richard Unwin, esq. late of 
the Admiralty, Somerset-house. 

Aug. 29. At Sussex-gardens, Frances-Brise, 
relict of the Rey. C. Fisher, Rector of Ovington- 
cum-Tilbury, Essex. 

At the rectory, Elm, Som. Anne, wife of the 
Rev. Chas. T. Griffith, D.D. 

Aged 81, Mrs. Israel Haviland, relict of Miles 
Haviland, formerly of Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

In Taunton-pl. Regent’s-park, Miss Janet Hen- 
derson, formerly of Glasgow. 

At Brighton, aged 75, Mary, relict of Joseph 
King, esq. of Clapham, and of Frogmore House, 
Iligh Wycombe. 

At Weymouth, aged 35, Edwin Jennings Mar- 
tin, esq. of Shepton Montagu, near Bruton. 

At Wateringbury, aged 80, Miss Elizabeth Miller, 
late of Hunton. 

At Northallerton, aged 61, John Whitney Smith, 
esq. 

At Blakenham Lodge, aged 65, Miss Stanford, 
late of Ashbocking Hall. 

Edward Folyer Starbuck, esq. of East Bowen- 
terrace, Hyde-park, brother to W. Starbuck, esq. 
of Thirsk. 

Aug. 30. At Fareham, Hants, Miss Margaret 
Janet Alison, eldest dau. of the late Lieut. James 
Alison, R.N. 
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At Newbury, aged 82, John Allcock, esq. 

At Walmer, George Appleyard, esq. of West- 
bourne-pl. Eaton-sq. many years secretary and 
librarian to the Earls Spencer. 

Aged 57, Hamilton Blair Avarne, esq. formerly 
Capt. H.E.I.C.M.S. of Inverness-terr. Bayswater. 

At the Robe Office of the Royal Body Guard, 
St. James’s Palace, aged 67, Margaret, wife of 
Henry Beale, sen. 

At Norbiton, Surrey, aged 68, Caroline, widow 
of John Byrne, esq. of Spring Bank, Wore. and 
Newtown Affane, co. Louth. 

At Boxlands, near Dorking, aged 52, Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Gen. Sir James Duff. 

At Manor House, Tooting, aged 85, Jacob Good- 
hart, esq. 

Aged 48, Hannah, wife of Jas. Illingworth Hind- 
marsh, esq. of Jewin-st. solicitor. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 44, Sarah, wife of 
Daniel Nash, esq: of York-gate, Regent’s-park, 
and third dau. of the late William Clowes, esq. of 
Garretts, Banstead. 

Aged 54, Robert Peake, esq. of Grove-villas, 
Highbury, and Stock Exchange. 

Shot whilst commanding a company of his regi- 
ment ordered to repel a sortie of the Russians 
before Sebastopol, aged 19, George Berthon Pres- 
ton, Lieut. 97th Regt. third and youngest surviv- 
ing son of William Robert Preston, esq. of Mine- 
steed Lodge, Hampshire. 

At Newcastle, aged 65, Mary-Elizabeth, widow 
of John Brough Taylor, esq. F.S.A. of Sunder- 
land, Editor of Hegge’s Legend of St. Cuthbert, 
and the Durham Visitation of 1615. 

At Bromley, Mary, dau. of the late Charles 
Cunningham Young, esq. of London. 

Aug. 31. At Shrewsbury, aged 77, William 
Bayley, esq. banker. 

At Richmond, Eva-Marie, fourth dau. of the late 
C. P. Garrick, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Elmcroft, West Meon, Anne-Christiana, 
second dau. of the late William Greenwood, esq. 
of Brookwood Park, Hants. 

Aged 64, Ellen, wife of J. Harrison, esq. Mill- 
house, Brading, Isle of Wight. 

Aged 80, Richard Morley, esq. of Snenton, 
Notts, a Magistrate of the borough of Nottingham. 

Lately. At Lausanne, aged 18, Antony Maurice 
Ashley, third son of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

In Sloane-st. aged 77, Eleonora, relict of John 
Milward, esq. of Bromley, Middlesex. 

At Sheftield, through the incautious use of chlo- 
roform as a means of allaying the pain of tic dolo- 
reux, Miss Naylor. 

At Pitminster, aged 108, Betty Oaten. Up to 
within a few months of her decease, although she 
had lost her sight, she was perfectly sensible, and 
was able to sing a song. 

The Duchess of Saldanha, wife of the Portu- 
guese statesman. She was an Irish lady. 

Sept.1. At the Firs, near Derby, Elizabeth, 
widow of William Wooton Abney, esq. of Measham 
Hall, Derbyshire, Capt. in the Royal Horse Guards 

lue. 

At Claremont cottages, Peckham, Mrs. Mary 
Anne Aylesbury, a Member of the Society of 
Friends, who destroyed her life by swallowing ar- 
senic. Verdict, Temporary Insanity. 

Aged 69, George Barclay, esq. of Avenue-road, 
Regent’s-park, and late of Regent-st. 

At West Leake, Notts. aged 55, Emily, wife of 
the Rev. John Bateman, Rector of East and West 
Leake. 

At Leominster, aged 73, Mrs. Elizabeth Redford. 

At Brighton, aged 64, William Whitaker Chilow, 
esq. 

At Tamworth, aged 61, Wm. Cox, esq. formerly 
of Derby. 

m.... Largs, Ayrshire, William Graham, esq. of 
Glasgow. 

At Styford, aged 59, Charles Bacon Grey, esq. 
one of the Deputy-Lieuts. of Northumberland. 
He was the son of Charles Forster Bacon, esq. by 
Dorothy, heiress of the ancient family of Grey of 
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Kyloe (see their pedigree in Raine’s North Dur- 
ham, p. 337). He succeeded to the Kyloe estate 
in 1823, under the will of his uncle Marmaduke 
Grey, esq. and married in 1833 Mary dau. of Sir 
William Loraine, of Kirkharle, Bart. by whom he 
has left a numerous family. 

At Ponder’s-end, Henry Groom, esq. of Clap- 
ham-rise, Surrey. 

Aged 27, by the upsetting ofa boat near Putney, 
Mr. John Daly, a son of Jolin Daly, esq. of Grove 
Park, Camberwell. 

At Goldhanger Rectory, aged 3 months, Chas, 
Herbert, only son of the Rev. Chas. Brian Leigh. 

At sea, aged 48, the wife of Mr. McRitchie, 
superintendent engineer, Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, at Calcutta. 

Aged 82, Thomas Russell, esq. at his son-in- 
law’s, Canonbury-sq. 

In Hamilton-terrace, St. Jolhin’s-wood, aged 93, 
Ann, relict of Thomas Sandys, esq. late of Ever- 
sholt, Beds. 

At Craigton, near Winchburgh, Don. Smith, esq. 
late manager of the Western Bank of Scotland. 

At Putney-heath, Mary-Anne, wife of Robert 
Williams, esq. of Bridehead, Dorset. 

At Chelsea, aged 75, Charles Yerbury, esq. 

Sept.2. Alfred Broadhead, esq. Gray’s-inn- 
square. : 

In Sackett’s-hill House, St. Peter’s, Thanet, 
aged 82, Sir Richard Burton, Knt. He was son 
of Sir John Burton, Knt. of Wakefield, co. York, 
by Honor, daughter of John Harvey Thursby, esq. 
ot Abington, co. Northpt. He was born in West- 
minster ; and married in 1802 the only dau. of the 
late R. Crofts,esq. of Dumpton House, near Broad- 
stairs, Isle of Thanet. He received the honour of 
knighthood in 1831. 

Aged 22, at Solihull, Warw. George-Beverley, 
elder son of George Joseph Harding, esq. 

In George-st. Portman-sq. aged 36, William 
Windham Horner, esq. 

At Charleville, Enniskerry, Frederick, infant 
son of Viscount Monck, M.P. 

In Devonshire-st. aged 68, William Oakes, esq. 
of Hatch Court, near Taunton. 

At Woolwich, aged 71, Bernard O'Neill, esq. 
late of the Ordnance Department. 

At Iping House, near Midhurst, Gustavus Roch- 
fort, esq. late Capt. 4th Royal Irish Dragoon 
Guards, only son of the late Col. Rochfort, of 
Rochfort, M.P. for the co. Westmeath. 

At Porchester, aged 34, Mary Jane, wife of Ed- 
ward I. Rowe, esq. R.N. 

At Bruncliffe Lodge, near Leeds, Watson 
Scatchard, esq. solicitor, son-in-law of Mr. Alder- 
man Gresham, of Leeds. 

At Swinnerton Lodge, Dartmouth, aged 42, Wil- 
liam Edward Taylor, esq. merchant. 

At Wandsworth-common, Lucy, wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Tucker, Rector of Dunton, Essex. 

Sept. 3. In Eversfield-pl. St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 35, Richard Humphreys Barnett, esq. only 
surviving son of Rh. C. Barnett, esq. of Chester- 
terrace, Regent’s-park. 

In Gloucester-pl. New-road, aged 69, William 
Cuell, esq. of the Bank of England. 

Drowned in Plymouth Sound, Mr. Douglas 
Dent, storekeeper of Her Majesty’s dockyard in 
Devonport. He was cruising in his dingy near 
Mount Edgecumbe, where the flood tide runs be- 
tween the rocks with great swiftness and with 
occasional irregularity, accompanied by his two 
sons, Mr. Albert Dent, Lieut. R.N. recently re- 
turned from the West Indies, and Mr. Digby Dent, 
clerk in the Devonport dockyard. ‘The sail having 
jibbed, one of the sons reached up the mast and 
attempted to clear it, when his weight overba- 
lanced the dingy, which was of light draught, and 
she upset immediately. 

At Osnaburgh-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 81, 
Sarah, relict of William Hallett, of Misterton, 
Somerset. 

At Rock View House, Kingskerswell, near New- 
ton, aged 49, Mary-Grant, wife of John Jarvis, esq. 
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At Cockington, Devon, aged 80, Anne, widow of 
George Ley, esq. 

At Myhill’s-terrace, Hammersmith, aged 58, Mr. 
Malachi Myhill, formerly of Finchingfield, Essex. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 67, Robert Christo- 
pher Parker, esq. of Greenwich. 

Killed in the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 
25, Capt. Wm. Henry Cecil Pechell, 77th Regt. 
only son of Rear-Adm. Sir George Brooke Pechell, 
Bart. M.P. for Brighton, by the Hon. Katharine 
Isabella Bisshopp, second daughter of Cecil late 
Lord De la Zouche. Having received his educa- 
tion at Harrow and at Sandhurst, he entered the 
army in Aug. 1848. He had served during the 
winter campaign in the Crimea. After the attack 
on the Redan on the 18th of June, he was offered 
by Prince Albert to be placed in his Royal High- 
ness’s regiment of Guards, but the high position 
he then held in the 77th, induced him to remain 
at the post of danger and of honour. He was un- 
married, and his death leaves his cousin, George- 
Samuel, son of the late Capt. Samuel George Pe- 
chell, R.N. the next heir to the baronetcy. 

At Grove House, Old Charlton, Jane-Simpson, 
youngest dau. of Walter Scott, esq. of H.M.’s 
Dockyard, Woolwich. 

Aged 45, Stephen C. Sandes, esq. of Pyrmount. 
While overlooking some haymakers he was ob- 
served to go towards an adjoining well, at which 
he was found shortly after with his face in the 
water, and life quite extinct. He was second sur- 
viving son of the late Counsellor William Sandes, 
J.P. of Pyrmount. 

Sept.4. At Brighton, Henry Dover, esq. of 
Berkeley-sq. and Caston, Norfolk. 

At Lyminster, Sussex, Martha-Mary, wife of the 
Rey. C. R. Drury. 

At Matlock, Emily, wife of Mr. Richard George 
Horton, of Leeds, surgeon, second dau. of the late 
Mr. Kobert Boulton, of Driffield, solicitor. 

At Camborne, Cornwall, aged 65, Mr. John 
Jeffery, actuary at the savings bank, Redruth, 
since its establishment, and for upwards of half a 
century agent at Dolcoath Mine. 

At Lea Coombe House, Axminster, the residence 
of her son, aged 81, Ann, widow of George Jeremy, 
esq. late of Guilford-st. Russell-sq. 

At Brighton, Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 

Richard Cooke Tylden Pattenson, of Ibornden, Rec- 
tor of Frinsted and Milsted, Kent. 

In Hyde-park-place-west, aged 44, Eliza-Jane, 
wife of Col. William Prescott, Madras N. I. 

At Lynmouth, Devon, aged 82, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. Thomas Roe, and sister of the late John 
Lock, esq. 

In Wilton-cresc. aged 83, James Singleton, esq. 

At Luneburg, Hanover, John Straker, esq. late 
of Jarrow Lodge, Northumb. 

At the residence of her friend the Rev. J.C. 
Westbrook, Redbourne, Herts, aged 25, Emma 
Tatham, author of “The Dream of Pythagoras,” 
and other poems; only child of George Tatham 
of Margate. 

At St. John’s-wood-road, aged 41, Matthew 
Wood, esq. Inspector of Mails in the General Post- 
office, second son of the late Wm. Wood, esq. of 
Dublin. He committed suicide by taking cyanide 
of potassium, in consequence of not being con- 
firmed in his probationary appointment of Inspec- 
tor of Mails at the General Post-office. A small 
piece of paper was found near the body, on which 
was described the property of the deceased, and 
the money due to him by the Post-office.—Ver- 
dict, Insanity. 

Sept.5. At Camberwell, aged 54, Capt. John 
Henry Bell, late of the 11th Bombay N. Inf. 

At Vera Cruz, aged 22, Constantine John Evans, 
esq. Paymaster H.M.S. Daring. 

At Oldswinford, aged 62, Richard Ilickman, esq. 
Captain Q. O. Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for the counties of 
Worcester and Stafford. 

At Gale House, Littleborough, aged 42, Jane, 
fourth dau, of James Macqueen, esq. of Kensington. 
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At Richmond, Surrey, aged 67, Georgiana, 
youngest dau. of the late Lewis Majendie, esq. of 
Hedingham Castle, Essex, 

In Gray’s-inn-terr, aged 72, Henry Osborn, esq. 

Jemima, wife of the Rev. William Stevens, Vicar 
of Wednesfield, near Wolverhampton. 

At Edinburgh, Sarah-Ingram, wife of the Right 
tev. C. H. Terrot, D.D. Bishop of Edinburgh. 

Sept.6. In Weymouth-st. aged 56, Elizabeth- 
Harriet, wife of James Baker, esq. of H.M.’s Ord- 
nance, Tower. 

At the Vicarage, Marlborough, aged 53, Sarah- 
Alice, eldest dau. of the late Edward Busk, esq. of 
Winchmore-hill. 

William Egan, esq. eldest son of John Egan, 
esq. of Cavendish-road-west, St. John’s-wood. 

At Blackheath-park, aged 53, Thomas Kettle- 
well, esq. 

At Ventnor, I. of Wight, aged 65, Mary, relict of 
William Edw. Long, esq. of the Cave, Battersea. 

At Croxton-park, Camb. aged 22, Mary, wife of 
George Onslow Newton, esq. 

In Barnsbury-sq. Islington, Sarah, last surviv- 
ing dau. of Thomas Parry, esq. 

By suspending himself from the ventilator in a 
railway carriage between Nottingham and Derby, 
Mr. Payne, son of Doctor Payne, of Nottingham. 
Verdict, that deceased had destroyed himself, 
being at the time in an unsound state of mind, 

At Ipswich Grammar School, aged 14, Henry, 
son of Rey. W, Singleton, Rector of Worlington. 

Sept. 7. At West Brompton, London, aged 29, 
Robert Armstrong, esq. of Norton, near Stockton. 

At Leeds, aged 82, Mr. Alderman Joshua Bower, 
crown and bottle-glass manufacturer. Commen- 
cing as a journeyman carpenter, he afterwards 
went into business for himself in a small way, and 
ultimately became possessed of works as a manu- 
facturer of crown-glass, by which he raised the 
greater part of his fortune. Ie was also one of 
the largest toll farmersin England, having at one 
time nearly all the tolls between Leeds and Lon- 
don, some in Hants, Dorset, and Wilts, besides 
numerous others in various parts of the country. 
He was also the proprietor of extensive coal mines. 
He died, it is supposed, worth 100,0007, 

In the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 24, Capt. 
Duncombe Frederick Butt Buckley, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, second surviving son of Major-Gen. Buck- 
ley, M.P. by Lady Catharine, only dau, of William 
Earl of Radnor and Lady Catharine Pelham, dau. 
of Henry Ear! of Lincoln. 

At Whittlesey, aged 70, John Burnham, esq. 
Deputy-Lieut. for the county of Cambridge. 

Aged 28, Thomas, third.son of John Duce, esq. 
of Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 

At Malvern Wells, aged 84, Anna-Maria, widow 
of John Elliott, esq. of Egland. 

At Wilsford, aged 54, H. Hayward, esq. 

At Margate, aged 84, Thomas Kelly, esq. for 25 
years Alderman of the ward of Farringdon Within. 

At Queenstown, aged 10, Louisa-Mary, youngest 
dau. of brevet Major Charles Oldershaw, R. Eng. 

At Brighton, aged 11, the Hon. William Wilmer 
Parsons, second son of the Earl] of Rosse. 

At Holcombe House, Crediton, aged 75, Daniel 
Tremilett, esq. for many years one of the twelve 
governors of Crediton Church. 

At Fleetwood, Anne, widow of William Tur- 
butt, esq. of Ogston Hall, Derbyshire, dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Hen. Gladwin, of Stubbing Court. 

At Lee, near Lewisham, aged 73, Maria, dau. of 
the late Richard Waring, esq. 

Aged 14, Edward-Harding, last surviving son of 
William Harding Wright, esq. late of Guilford-st. 
Russell-sq. 

Sept. 8. In Cross-st. Islington, aged 56, Miss 
Ann Clifton. 

At Leamington, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late James Galan, esq. of Liverpool. 

Mr. Hall, pawnbroker, of the corner of Union- 
st. and Norfolk-st. Middlesex Hospital. He com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself, within his 
* spout.” 
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Aged 72, Orbell Hustler, esq. solicitor, Halstead. 

At West Hall, Dorset, the widow of Lieut.-Col. 
King, 3rd Buffs. 

At Peckham, aged 52, William Lowless, esq. of 
Hatton-court, Threadneedie-st. solicitor. 

At Offley, Herts, Mary-Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Charles Gillies Payne, Bart. of Blunham House, 
Beds. She was the eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Thelwall Salusbury, and has left issue. 

At Bourdon House, Berkeley-sq. _ , wife of 
J. Edmond Sheppard Symes, esq. M.D 

Sept. 9. At New Cross, Deptford, aged 66, James 
Boyfield, esq. son of the late William Boyfield, 
esq. of Dedham, Essex. 

At West-hill, Wandsworth, aged 44, Mr. Robert 
Breeze, of that place, and of South-sq. Gray’s-inn, 
solicitor. 

At Prestwood, aged 55, Charlotte-Margaret, wife 
of John H. H. Foley, esq. M.P. for East Worces- 
tershire. Mrs. Foley was a dau. of John Gage, 
esq. (brother of the third Viscount Gage) by Mary, 
only dau. and heir of John Milbanke, esq.; was 
married in 1825, and has left a son, born in 1828. 

Mary-Anne, wife of the Rev. Richard Morris, 
Vicar of Eatington, Warw. 

Arabella, wife of William Ponsford, esq. of 
Brentwood, Essex. 

At Brighton, aged 83, Thomas Seaguenn, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 56, J. G. Stokes, esq. 

In Half Moon-st. Piccadilly, aged 47, Charles 
Robert Walsh, esq. 

Sept.10. At Velindra House, Glam. aged 29, 
Anna, eldest dau. of Thomas W. Booker Blake- 
more, esq. M.P. 

At Brighton, aged 65, Elizabeth, wife of George 
Child, esq. 
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At the Convent, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 24, 
Lucy, only dau. of the late Richard Payne, esq. 
sister of the Rev. Richard Murrell Payne, of St. 
Beuno’s, N. Wales. 

At Hedon, aged 82, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. 
Alderman Robinson. 

Sept. 11. At Gorleston, Martha, wife of Capt. 
James Alexander Day, 37th Madras Grenadiers. 

At Plympton, aged 90, William Evens, esq. 

At Shirley, aged 70, Benjamin Ford, esq 

In Great Ormond-st. aged 87, John Hibbert, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 84, Ralph Anthony Iron- 
side, esq. late of Tennochside, Lanarkshire. 

At Guildford, aged 75, John Mouatt, esq. 

At Southwick Park, Tewkesbury, aged 44, Arth. 
William Shute, esq. eldest son of the late Hard- 
wicke Shute, M.D. by the Hon. Marianne Wolfe, 
dau. of Arthur Lord Kilwarden. 

In Tredegar-sq. Mile-end, aged 77, Mary, widow 
of Thomas Story, esq. of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

At Shutterne House, Taunton, aged 69, William 
Woodland, esq. banker. 

Sept. 12. At Thaxted, Essex, aged 67, Surtees 
William Clarance, esq. late Surgeon to the Forces. 

Frances, wife of Jno. Kynaston, esq. of Croom’s- 
hill, Greenwich. 

In Aldgate, aged 61, James Lake, esq. Deputy 
of Aldgate Ward. 

In Upper Baker-st. aged 66, Amelia, fourth dau. 
of the late Charles Pearson, esq. of Tankerton, and 
Greenwich, Kent. 

Aged 76, John Roughton, esq. of Coventry. 

At Hastings, aged 20, Frederick P., eldest son 
of Frederick Ticehurst, esq. 

At Rock Park, Cheshire, aged 49, Thomas 
Webb, esq. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending 
Saturday, 
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Females. | 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. 8s. d. 8s. d. 
76 9 35 3 28 6 


Sept, 21. 


Rye. Beans. Peas, 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
45 3 48 0 43 5 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 24, 
Hay, 41. Os. to Gl. 0s. —Straw, 1/. 4s. to 11, 8s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 6/. 15s, 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 24. 

COL. cece ccccceeed& 44.t0 48. 8d. 
Mutton ccccesccccc d@. 44. to 58. O04. 
Veal .....00.00000038. 10d. to 5s. Od. 
Pork 6d. to 4s. 6d. 


TEeTETeTeT eri. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Sepr. 24, 
Beasts......... 5,008 Calves 209 
Sheep and Lambs 23,330 Pigs 407 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 21. 
Walls Ends, &c. 19s. Od. to 23s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 16s. 9d. to 20s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 59s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 58s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From Aug. 26, to Sept. 25, 1855, both inclusive. 





Fahrenheit’s Th Fahbrenheit’s Therm. 
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? | 
laa ag | f «| as 
se3ilg 32 ¢ m se[8eig 8] 8 | 
ms 3 = Sisal §& Weather. | 5 2 E| onl 8 Weather. 
Aa\os|7 a4 & Aas)? a7] & | 
Aug.) ° | ° ° jin. pts. Sep.| ° .) * oe. pts, 
26 | 60 | 71 60 30, 6 | cloudy, fair 11 | 58 | 70 58 |30, 6 |ifair 
27 | 63 | 73 65 29, 99 ||do. do. 12 | 58| 67 57)| , 15 |\do. cloudy 
28| 68] 71 57) , 87 |ifair 13 | 56 | 67 56 |29, 96 rain, fair 
29 | 63 | 77 57 30, 1 |/do. 14] 53 | 57 56} ,96 |do. cloudy 
30; 60) 71 57) , 4Iido. 15 | 57 | 64 56 |30, 11 |/fair 
31 | 60 | 73 57 , 24 |lcloudy, fair | 16) Gl | 66 G1] , 6 |\cloudy 
$1! 59|65 57) , 35 |\fair, cloudy || 17] 51 | 59 55) , 4 |Irain 
2) 55 | 62 56 , 28 | cloudy 18 | 57 | 69 57 |29, 98 |Icloudy 
3/55 | 62 56° , 15 |\fair,cldy.rain) 19 | 58 | 66 58 | , 99 |Ido. fair 
4} 54/64 56, , I J|ido. do. do. 20 | 62 | 71, 6l 30, 11 |/do, do. 
5 | 52 | 62 47, , 1 |icldy.rn.cldy.|) 21 | 59 | 69 ' 60} , 19 |Ido. 
6| 49] 57) Sl |, 26 | do. fair 22} 61 | 71 G61] , 27 |Ido. 
7/48/57 47) , 28 |ifair 23 | 62 | 74 55} , 26 |cloudy 
8| 47/59 S51: ,15 ~ cloudy 24) 55) 65) 49] , 45 Ido. 
9/58/65 55. ,17]) d 25 | 50} 59 49] , 40 Ido. 
10 | 58 | 64 56. 10 ldo. cloudy 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 































































































































































































Aug-] Bank | Sper | Sper | New | yong | South] ingin | India Ex. Bills 
dent Stock. nae. Barca pA are Annuities. —. Stock. Bonds. £1000. 
28 | 2153 | 923 | 913 | 923) 4 re i 7 0 pm. 
29 | 2153 | 92 912 22 4 2323 |__| 17. 0 pm. 
30 | 2153 | 92 914| 92 | 27 30 pm.| 
31 | 2164 92 914 | 928 433 |-——|——| 30 pm. ; 12 15 pm. 
1 | 2163 913 914 | 923 4 i—_-—_———_ 30 pm. | 15 «11 pm. 
3 ; 91 912 | 923 43; |—-———_ 30 pm. 11 0 pm. 
4 | 2163 914 903 | 923 4 —|———_ 27 pm. 
5 |j— 912 908 | 922 43, |——-——— 26pm. | -——--- 
6| 217}! 918 | 90% | 922 24 pm. | 
7 prove 903 924 | 10 Opm. 
8 903 Pe 
10 | 914 2428pm.' 10 0pm. 
11 glz 230 «27pm. | 10 13 pm. 
12 902 | 2327pm. 10 0pm. 
13 902 | 230 «26pm. | 10) Opm. 
14 | 908 | 230 20 pm. 
15 905 | 230 16pm. | 10 Opm. 
17 | | 230 20 pm. p 7 pm. 
18 903 | 20 pm. , par. 4pm. 
19 | 902 8 18 pm. ! par 4 pm. 
20 | 90} |———| 228 9S§ ——_—_ 0 pm. 
21 | 902 15 pm. ae 4 pm. 
22 904 i——-| 228 15pm. 1 4pm. 
24 | 903 |_| 230 
25 | 90 —- 7pm. par. 2 pm. 
26 89 ——_ 228 4 dis. par. 
27 882 par. 5 = 1 dis. 











J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
‘Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





